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FOREWORD 


I 


AVE I made a mistake . . .? I mean 
am I playing the game. . .? 

To begin with, is it Hockey—Polo—Cricket 
—Politics, or is it Theatres? Which of these 
Games have we come here to play? 

I must say that I was of the opinion that 
the Game was Theatres. And I am forced to 
add that I even took Theatres to be a game 
as good as the best, and to be played accord- 
ing to the best rules of the Tradition. 

These rules, as we all know or can find out, 
date far back and are not the invention of any 
one city. 

The conditions under which this game is 
played are sometimes poor—it rains or it 
shines—but if it is not always fair weather it 
is not always foul—and if it is really Theatres 
that we are playing I think everyone who 
cares about Sport will agree with me that it’s 
just as easy to play the game fairly and 
squarely—even if since time immemorial it 
has been played by some nations, groups— 
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even groups (small groups) in our nation—in 
anything but a fair and square manner. 

It is a game—it is a sport—this playing at 
Theatres. I know you'll all admit so much;... 
The first point I am doubtful about is whether 
it’s Theatres that our Stage folk are playing 
at to-day or something else—and then whether 
I and they are both playing the game straight. 

If I am, they are not; if they are,ithen J 
am not. 

Who is umpire? There seems to be but 
one, and that is the Public. 

Yet the Public does not act as umpire at 
the decent game of cricket. One expert, skilled 
and watchful, careful and just, decides. 

I suppose then that it is the Critics who act 
as umpire in our game. 

Mr. Lamb, Mr. Hazlitt of old; Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Beerbohm but just lately, and now Mr. 
Walkley, Mr. Pitt Robbins, and presumably 
Mr. Archer for ever. 

Now I never knew anyone less fitted to be an 
umpire in the Theatre game than Mr. Archer. 

A very remarkable man, a scholar, qualified 
for any postin the Government service, worthy, 
I am told, even to be ambassador, this extra- 
ordinary figure does not really know what is 
to be known about the Theatre . . . and is 
therefore utterly disqualified to give the lead 
to Dramatic Criticism. 

To whom then can I put the query ‘““How’s 
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that, umpire?” when I see that our umpire has 
no notion of what’s what? And if, even in so 
humble a place as that of umpire we find the 
wrong man, then, at the crucial moment, when 
the field cries ‘‘ How’s that, umpire?” what 
harm may not happen to the old game?...a 
chaotic state may result, . . . trickery licensed. 

Of Mr. Archer’s opinions I will not speak. 
They are as good as another man’s;.. . in 
matters of state, in matters of Carnegie and 
other trusts I hear they are infallible. It is his 
facts, his dates, I am concerned with. What 
was, and when it was, is what Mr. Archer 
should know . . . and doesn’t know. 

When he wrote that old libel ‘‘ The Fashion- 
able Tragedian,” he proved what a diplomat 
he might have become, but he ticketed him- 
eeltonce and’ for ever as‘no critic. ...'..A 
critic must be impartial; must not take sides. 
It’s the thing, the game itself, he is to think 
of; and to think of that—to discern, to judge, 
a critic must know. He may not be able to 
write plays (I hear Mr. Archer writes admir- 
able plays); he may not be able to act, to 
design, or to direct; but he must know how 
it’s done . . . what tts difficulties . . . and 
what is the history of the craft of playmaking, 
acting, mise-en-scéne, décors, lighting, cos- 
tume, and the history of the different develop- 
ments which have taken place in our Theatrical 


Art in Italy, in France, in Germany, Spain, 
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Russia, and eight or ten other parts of our 
globe. He must know this of smodern de- 
velopments not merely from hearsay; . . 
he must have seen and heard and recorded 
for himself. 

But he must not dream that the facts re- 
corded of the years 1866 to 1916 is all that 
he need to know: nor those facts culled from 
the usual text books, for the usual text books 
are trash. They repeat the same old fibs with 
the same young flourish. The same actors’ 
names are mentioned over and over again... 
the same references made to the same cele- 


brated actresses . . . and meantime some of 
the most interesting performers’ names are 
utterly forgotten . . . and some of the greatest. 


Theatres such as Covent Garden, Drury Lane, 
the Opera House, Paris, and the Wagner 
Theatre in Bayreuth have volumes written on 
them; . . . all very proper this; but the story 
of the Theatres of the world does not begin 
and end in that sort of thing. 

We hear in Magazines and in Books of 
Inigo Jones, De Loutherbourgh, Clarkson 
Stanfield, Telbin, Planché, Hottenroth, Raci- 
net, Craven; and that’s all very right and 
proper too; but again, the story of the Scenic 
craft does not begin with Inigo Jones and end 
with Craven. It does not even end with Bakst, 
Craig, or Appia. It may even begin with them. 
The umpire must say. 
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And soas I am one in this Game of Theatres 
and the umpire’s presumably somewhere 
about, I, on behalf of my own particular 
friends . . . and I count some of the most 
brilliant and all of the most profound players 
as my friends . . . ask, is this the noble old 
game of Theatres that we are playing—and 
am I, and are they, playing it fairly and 
squarely? 

I would illustrate my point. 

A great master of scenography and a young 
one are both friends of mine. We see none of 
the work of the first in a Theatre of Europe 
to-day because he has an objection to being 
pelted by ignorance with the eggs and oranges 
supplied by intrigue. . . . Nowthen, umpire, 

.. what are you doing that you say nothing 
when you see foul play in our sport? 

The second brings his work to the Theatre 
and receives exaggerated praise for what is 
bad in it, and no understanding at all for 
what are sure signs of a possible develop- 
ment. 

The work of these two men is ignorantly 
received; . . . at the same time the work of 
four of their imitators is hailed as epoch- 
making marvels. 

poaeabiow’s thatjumpiters. . . 

And how long is that to be, umpire? 

For if I am playing at Theatres, and if I 


and my friends are playing the game, I expect 
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the rest of the field to be told it is to respect 
the rules of the game or clear out. 

But who is to bring the rogues to order? 

No one can do this but the Critics. 

And so I hope that our English Critics will 
not think that the old text books of past ages 
and hearsay about this age, is enough to 
qualify even an Ambassador to be Dramatic 
Critic. . . to be umpire in) tieetaames ior 
Theatres. 


II 


Tuts book was written and in the Publishers’ 
hands before I became aware of a very queer 
thing—a very queer thing indeed—as you shall 
hear. 

Telling you about it demands a little 
patience from us both—you and myself—for 
to tell you I must talk a little of myself. . . 
a thing we generally avoid in our books. 

Now for the queer thing. 

It appears that I am held to be anti- 
English! 

That is the whisper which a certain gang 
keeps up, and, when caught whispering, comes 


out,,with it honestly ... “honest, honest 
Iago” ... “so are they all, all honourable— 
lagos.” 


I am ‘“‘decrying England” because I think 
and say that the state of its Theatre to-day is 
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preposterous. I who hate to see England dis- 
playing the worst theatrical art instead of the 
best—you who hate that too—I in agreement 
with you. Are we all anti-English then? 

And here the spot is touched. For I under- 
stand from certain unprejudiced quarters, . . . 
from those who ought to know . . . that in 
some respects I represent the best in theatrical 
art. 

There we have it. 

The whispering then is “political”... 
Theatrical political—the ancient comic busi- 
ness, nothing but that—a malicious clique’s 
cackle. 


Were I a writer such as Beerbohm, a painter 
such as Pryde, or a musician, there would be 
really absolutely no need for me to take the 
slightest note of what the enemy does or says. 

But unfortunately this enemy knows that 
by chatter and lies it can prevent me from 
getting my Theatre, and thus prevent me from 
doing my work. I'll fight that. 

I’d prefer that the Press and others should 
do the fighting while I get on with my work; 
but as no one takes up the cudgels it’s left 
to me to go hell for leather on my own. 

Any old lie to cheat England out of the 
best so that the tenth best may have a 
ehance.: +. 


I would like you to understand me that I 
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ey 
myself think pretty well of myself as an 
artist of the theatre—so thinks every artist 
of himself if he be worth his salt, so don’t 
apologize for me. 

The old artists knew their worth—the new 
ones do so too. The artists in the Theatre of 
England are not many, because something 
nowadays enslaves the mind to such an ex- 
tent that it has no place nor time to grow in 
them. Something cramps and withers it... 
and backbiting is rampant. 

The mind of the great dramatist is radiant 
and free—great actors must have like minds: 
the eye of the great dramatist sees and does 
not shirk seeing truth—the great actors 
must see the same. Yet how can the mind, 
the eye, or the mind’s eye see anything when 
the man is willing to accept personal comfort 
in exchange for freedom of mind? 


All that we have here (in London especi- 
ally), all comforts and luxuries like cosy 
houses—rooms—glorious food—perfect trans- 
port in tubes, in ‘buses, in motors—perfect 
organization so far as externals are concerned 
~—bric-a-brac galore to indulge our “ collect- 
ing” instincts—our pre-war fads and fancies 
catered to with the utmost care—our tobacco- 
nists too good for words—the shops over- 
flowing with creature-comforts of every kind 


. . . how can all this but act as a narcotic on 
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us at an hour when what we want to do is 
dependent on great sacrifices—(not a news- 
paper phrase, but a reality)—and when what 
we must do and would willingly do if we were 
free is strangled by self-indulgence. . . . 

We hear on all sides the catch-phrases about 
having nothing .. . no servants, no money, 
no this, no that; whereas in England we have 
everything. Let us go to where those people 
dwell who really have nothing, and learn how 
preferable it is when great things have to be 
achieved. By ‘‘nothing” I mean of course— 
and understand me clearly—nothing for them- 
selves but bare necessities .. . and everything 
for their work .. . their great ideas . . . their 
cause .. . their labours. 

For while a man does not need all these 
coddling personal comforts, . . . servants 
three or even two, silver, fine linen, and the 
hundred and one unnecessary creature com- 
forts, he does need (we all need) the neces- 


sities, the luxuries of his labour; . .. ma- 
chines, tools, materials, and the means to 
labour like giants . . . géant means. 


And then, after all those necessities for 
which millions should be set aside by the 
State, or given by those who have it if a 
State is too poor, . . . and if we deserved 
well after our labours, I for one would not 
decry the little luxuries we might then have 


won a right to desire, and surplus wages to 
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pay for. But nowadays everyone has all these 
things before his work has begun, and all for 
being a patient ass—patient ass is, I think, 
William Blake’s phrase for us. 

It’s of artists and craftsmen I speak, and 
chiefly of those artists and craftsmen in our 
trade—the Theatrical one. 

A fine trade too—a good job—a great old 
game—but one which should be played fairly 
and squarely. 


III 
To play a game would seem to us all awfully 
easy: .. . a game of draughts,—hockey,— 


football,—cricket,—-any happy sport. 

But, there are rules. 

One of these is so simple that every sports- 
man observes it. It is the first natural and 
ancient rule of ‘‘Don’t cheat.” For if you 
cheat you are not playing the game. 

And this explains how it is that so few 
people are really playing the game. 

The rule is ¢o wen the game fairly or to 
Jose it; and it is between these two tasks, that 
of playing fair or losing, that many of us come 
to stop playing games altogether. 

The difficulties are nothing.—One sole 
thing stops the game; . . . when those against 
whom one plays take out a licence to cheat. 
A large minority of those playing the The- 
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atrical game are actually allowed to hold such 
a licence. That licence is called ‘“‘ commercial- 
ism.” Commercialism in the Arts is the licence 
sold by rogues to rogues, and which cheats the 
nation. 


The English People are fond of Sport, 
games of Sport, because nothing gives them . 
the grand feeling so much as to play fair and 
to see fair play. 

To play the game well—to keep the rules— 
not to cheat, trip or sneak, is to play fair. 

The Theatre is my game, and I shall play 
it fair. 

That’s why I will lend no ear to those 
people who from a natural, if exaggerated, 
anxiety lest I lose the game, come to me with 
agitated doubts and fears as to my powers, 
and more or less beg me to put tin-tacks on 
the course—dope the other fellows—and bribe 
the umpire’s wife. 

I had better tell you without any more ado 
that I do not intend to do as they kindly 
suggest. 

It appears that every ‘‘ Napoleon” does 
this, every great statesman, every great finan- 
cier; in short, every great public figure. 

It appears so, for a few of my friends 
say SO. 

I believe they exaggerate. 


I believe they are a little over-anxious, 
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and I think, as I said, I will play fair right 
through. | 


® 


Let us look at the friendly arguments. 


ist. You need money to realize your ideas. 

2nd. You need the whole Press of Europe. 

3rd. You need to advertise on a stupendous 
scale. 


‘‘Cadam soap,” says*one toyame; “is the 
success of the age;—it ’s a good soap,—but it 
took great sums of money to advertise it—and 
advertisement is all.” 

‘“How should I obtain this petty cash?” 
Sayelsy telmiions 

And then I hear strange things as they 
unveil their innermost thoughts. . . . I hear 
what it is that would entitle me to the licence 
to cheat. 

From what they say it would appear that 
to begin with I must positively bribe the 
umpires wife—not forgetting his sister, 
daughter, and nieces 

This bribery takes a hundred different fan- 
tastic shapes. 

The Millionaire is to be bamboozled. Com- 
mence by lying to his best friend—she will 
manage to trip him up, it appears—for the 
sake of the art. 

Hang around and lend a hand as he comes 
down the dark lane some foggy evening . 


and rob him. . . . Hold him up, in short. 
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“Napoleon did it ”—“ they all do it ”—be- 
sides, millionaires, mean and selfish, deserve 
it. 

Extraordinary argument. 

In other words they propose that I should 
hit below the belt—when the umpire is dally- 
ing with the eye of his best girl and can’t see 
for love 

Glorious proposition 

“Is this done everywhere?” I ask. 

“Oh yes, everywhere.” 

“And which land does it best, would you 
say?” 

“Oh, they all do it well—but the style is 
sometimes finer in one land than in another.” 

“Ts there a fine way of hitting below the 
belt?” 

“Yes—yes—lots of fine ways ; some of the 
fine ways are a bit common, but most are ex- 
ceptionally fine. You can use blackmail,‘—or 
perjury is pretty good—and you can employ 
these two in countless ways.” 

‘Perhaps the finest, most gallant way is to 
employ all the liars you know and feed them 
with little titbits;—you pay them, of course, 
some in one kind of coin, others in another.” 

Py es, yes, it S vety expensive .. °. that’s 


‘ Lest you should think I am jesting, my reader, I would 
remind you that we none of us make jokes about such 
subjects. It’s the gaudy truth I have the pleasure of telling 
you. People really do talk to me like this. 
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why you need the money—the Press and 
Advertisement. ‘ 

“ Above all you must remember always to 
bear in mind that there is a higher and a 
lower nature in everyone and never fail to 
appeal to their lowest nature.” 

“ All this is so useful,” one murmurs back, 
—‘ tell me more: tell me how I should do this 
with the Theatre.” 

“The Theatre!” cries my well-wisher,— 
“why, the Theatre offers you untold oppor- 
tunities of this kind. 

“Take the Ballet, for example. . . . What 
a field!” 

“Yes,” I reply, forgetting what this meant 
for a moment; “it is a field I love very much.” 

“Love,—I wasn’t talking of that. Prosti- 
tution is what I mean. There never was such > 
a genuinely decent field for prostitution as 
that offered by the Ballet —if you know 
how to handle it . . . and make it respect- 
able , 

And then the Curtain rose. 

The spectacle revealed was certainly the 
most deecnt, the most respectable bit of cheat- 
ing I have ever seen or heard of. But to the 
eye all was more than Victorian—to the ear it 
was positively Cromwellian. 

Nothing at all risqué like Maud Allen. 

Nothing genuinely erotic like ‘ Aphrodite.” 


There on the stage was the umpire’s wife— 
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his sister—his daughters—his nieces—his 
best girls: all of them there . . . a cabal of 
propriety . . . and every Jack girl of them a 
respectable cheat. 

The Ballet performance was entitled 


“ Swindling Man.” 
“Colossal Programme.” 


I enjoyed the evening hugely and came out. 

But not before I had looked round the 
house and listened to the audience chatting, 
and had seen and heard . . . wonders. 


So then,—that ’s the little game, is it? ... 

The Art of the Theatre. 

Then I will play the game fair to the end, 
and mind all you boys do the same. For this 
other thing is not worth the halfpenny dip 
which illumines a rotten age—if what I am 
told be true. 


And indeed it is a rotten age the minute 
you agree that it’s so. 

Yet now when I admit no such thing—be- 
hold, this rotten age with its swindle falls 
back and takes its place—at the servants’ 
table. The masters are sitting elsewhere— 
Heaven knows;—and we, the artists, sit in 
the Gallery with the Gods. .. . 


Who said—who says—'tis a rotten affair, 
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this life, this age; did I ?>—no, I objected solely 
to the custom of cheating at cards and art. I 
find the rest of it superb. 

Because a greatly gifted singer cannot say 
one decent word for the whole show, what 
matter is that?-—if a great actress greatly en- 
dowed chooses to waste her spare moments 
picking holes in the universe and her fellow 
men, what matters that?-—If a great states- 
man be incapable in every other respect but 
statesmanship that is nothing for those of us 
who intend playing the game. 

Because the great are so weak, is that any 
reason for us to shake our heads and get a 
fixed and silly idea therein? 

If the great must be small, let them—there 
is heaps of room at the servants’ table—let 
them be great there 

Because these great servants like the 
Cinema for its popularity—like vulgarity— 
regret none of their own—raise a noise and 
the dust, what matter that to us who by chance 
prefer to be seated at the other table? If we 
eat less at the upper table than these great 
ones, what of that either2-—‘‘Come down 
here,” ithey yell all through dinner; ‘come 
down ’ere and join the great and you'll ’ave 
all you want.” But we've a kind of fancy that 
we have all we want, seated with the Gods in 
the gallery—we feel anyhow that we have 
paid for our seats. 
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The chief thing we want we have—that is 
singleness of purpose and the power of not 
altering one’s mind ... and the power to 
sacrifice some or all of our little personal ego 
for a productive egoism which believes that ¢he 
thing is greater than the man. . . the work 
of art greater than the performer. 


# * % * } 
Did you ever change your mind? . . . about 
something you believed in? . . . Well, then, 
you know what it’s like . . . and what the 
loss. 
To change the mind is the greatest sorrow. 
I have often changed it . . . but not about 


the Theatre. Not on your life! as they say 
in America. Ra. 


In 1900 I asked for money to start a School 
for the Theatre in London. 

“Do a production,” they replied, ‘‘and then 
you will be able to get all you want.” 

I did one. “Dido and Aeneas,’ 1900, 
Hampstead Conservatoire, N.W. London. 

I asked for support for a School. 

“Do one more production,” they replied, 
“and you will be able to get all you want.” 

I did one more. ‘“‘ The Masque of Love,” 
1901, Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill, S.W. 
London. 


I asked for support for a School. 
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“Do just one more production to show 
people what you want and you will be able to 
get everything you want.” 

I did one more. ‘‘ Acis and Galatea,” 1902, 
Queen’s Theatre, W.C. London. 

I asked for support for a School. 

‘No, no,” they replied, ‘‘ You must do one 
more production to show what you can do, 
and you will find everyone willing to support 
your school afterwards.” 

I did one more—two more—three more. 

‘“Sword and Song,” ‘The Vikings,” and 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” 1903, Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, W. London; Imperial Theatre, 
W. London. | 

I then asked again for support for a School. 


You understand that I hold the same 
opinion to-day I then held, which is that 
without a school or workshops in which I, the 
workman, can make and perfect a machine 
(and by that I mean a small but well-organ- 
ized army of workmen) all the productions 
must be tenth-rate instead of first-rate. To 
make a production first-rate endless experi- 
ment is necessary: endless because out of 
thirty experiments possibly only two may 
prove of any value. 

In 1904 I produced other plays, or part plays, 
in Germany and elsewhere, . . . and later on 


I asked once again for a school. (Of course I 
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asked England, England being my land and 
celebrated for fair play in all games.) 

I was told I ought to produce ‘‘one more 
play, and then,” . . . etc., etc. 

So I found the best equipped theatre in 
Europe and did one more play, ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
1911, Moscow Art Theatre, Russia, N. 

Not that I believed for one moment that 
this was the way to do a good piece of work ;— 
in fact I was sure that if I played the game 
in the Moscow Art Theatre I should not pro- 
duce the thing as I wanted. 

Never mind; I would do it—and see if the 
others were pleased. 

It seems they were.—I was not.—It has al- 
ready run, I am told, over four hundred nights. 


I then asked for my School. ‘‘ No, you must 
produce oze more play,” etc., ete., they said. 

ana there I-struck.’ . . . And I pointed to 
the eight plays I had produced in 1900, 1901, 
1902, 1903, 1904, and 1911, and reminded 
them of their promises. 

And no sooner had I struck than my School 
came. 

It came in 1913; it went in 1914... . for 
the war swept it away, and my supporter did 
not see the value of keeping the engine fires 
“banked.” So the fires went out. 

1 And there I still strike. I produce no more plays till 


I have my School. 
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It is a rare business, as you know, to re- 
light the fires once they are allowed to go out. 

And now I have begun to ask once more 
for my School . . . for my workshops. 

The reply is curious and original: it is, “If 
you will produce ove play we are quite sure 
that afterwards,” etc., etc. 

That much repeated phrase, that very pro- 
mising nothing, has proved worthless: and 
yet some friends dear to me have uttered it 
and still utter it. 

I take long to decide that others are wrong 
and that I am right. I would far rather be 
wrong with the others than right and alone. 
Yet I fear I am right in this case. 

If anything has proved right it is that what 
I asked for in 1900 and asked for in 1913, 
and still ask for in 1920,is right . . . and my 
friends wrong. 


Now the reason why good friends join in 
this general cry of ‘“ Produce ove more play,” 
etc., etc., is because they see that all games 
are to-day being played by the aid of a bit of 
cheating .. . a bit or a good deal. They 
have joined in the swindle—it has agreed 
with. them—and they are surprised it don’t 
agree with me. 

If they are correct, one must, as I said 
above, cheaz the millionaire out of his millions, 


setting spies on to him at the psychological 
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physiological moment when he is unsuspect- 
ing to lure out of his pocket his blank 
cheque. 

I disagree with this. 

One must (it would seem) cheat the actors 
by promises, fulsome praise, and every other 
dope used upon the obstinate and the ignor- 
ant. One must purchase the Press!!... 
Purchase? Hoity toity, 7 purchase what is 
already one of my truest friends! One must, 
in short, cheat from first to last. 

I don’t think I will. 

I didn’t think I would . . . and I take this 
opportunity of showing how much worth lies 
in that guarantee that support will come “ if 
you will produce just one more play.” 

Fudge, ladies!—fudge, gentlemen ! 

And I am most distinctly on strike again, 

. a strike of one against two hundred 
thousand. 

I would never urge another to strike with 
me because, again, f#af is not playing the 
game. 

That is not understanding the game. 

That is merely underestimating one’s own 
powers. 

That is conspiracy. 


The Dramatic Art in England is excellent 
—only it’s not dramatic—and there is no art 
to it. 
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This has come about because one of the 
principal rules of the game has been broken. 

This rule is ‘never say the third-best is 
good at the expense of the first-best and at 
the expense of the public.” 

The advertisement puts it like this: 


“Ask for Promethian Grates.” 
“Don’t be put off with any ‘just as good.’” 


Drama deals with the passions. 

In England dramatists and actors seem to 
be out to please a public—a certain public, 
not the People—who have acertain terror lest 
a scrap of real passion peep out at them. 

Dramatist and actor succeed in pleasing and 
become mild indoing so . . . tame mildness 
is not serenity. 

It is very difficult for them to get them- 
selves mild enough—and that they succeed in 
substituting sentimentality for real sentiment, 
for passion—for nearly everything—shows 
what awfully clever men they are. It takes 
them about fifteen years apiece to rid them- 
selves of the instinct to think about things 
like Shakespeare or Moliére. It is a very great 
achievement indeed, and the operation they 
perform on themselves must be as painful as 
it is dangerous. 

Shakespeare, whose plays are all passion, 


and who was once considered by us all to be 
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a dramatist of some account, is nowadays held 
by this particular public to be either pompous, 
gross, dull, or vague. His grand Ghosts, 
Autocratic Kings, his splendid Aristocrats, 
and those very weak beings of his called the 
Heroes, are all considered a bore. And Romeo, 
the hero of all lovers, is only tolerable to-day 
if he can reassure the spectators by his drawl, 
by his inaccurate pronunciation of our Eng- 
lish, and by a west-end bearing that his posi- 
tion in Piccadilly is all right, and that he is 
one ous tae top holley...) 

In short, to-day the spectator in the Theatre 
dominates the work of art, making it what it 
is—(a thing we were long ago warned against,) 
—and the dramatist and the actor—all three 
shiver to say Bo to the Public and daren’t. 

Juliet or Ophelia to-day can just avoid our 
censure if she can cry well, lisping and pant- 
ing the while as one who babbles on of love 
—flapper-like. 

So the actor drops the Dramatic—Mr. Stoll 
opens one more Colosseum—runs it magni- 
ficently as usual, and makes it possible for 
the personality of Mr. Wilkie Bard to charm 
thousands. There must be always room for 
such as Mr. Bard—there always has been 
room 

But a place in the sun for Shakespeare too 

. would that be asking too much?.. . or 


cannot England run to it?... 
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Now someone in England o might 
honour Shakespeare for England’s sake—not 
for sentimental reasons, for mighty serious 
ones—this someone doesn’t. Who is the 
boss, as the workmen call the governor, the 
chief . . . who is he? Is it our Prime Min- 
ister, is it another, is it a third?—or do all these 
three plus a few more make up the total? I 
don’t care who it is, but the boss is not play- 
ing the game. The dramatists and actors 
would like to but unless they see the boss 
doing it they never will. 

Now suppose (as I suppose ’tis true) that 
the two Houses—the Lords and Commons— 
stand for what is called the boss. I don’t 
imply some bogey who struts and frets, but a 
fine old figure who spite of his tantrums and 
errors and all, does really stand as head of 
our family—the English Family. If it de the 
two Houses, then z¢ zs wethin the power of 
the two Ffouses to untte without one adis- 
senting voice in this little matter of the 
Theatre. 

This would be playing the game, and no- 
thing else is. 

To go into this matter is a proper thing to 
do in 1921. There is no reason why this one 
branch of Public Service should be allowed to 
go to ruin, because there is a little uncertainty 
as to who’s who in the world of the English 


Theatre. Everyone is Who. Everyone of 
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our Dramatists, Actors, and Stage-managers ; 
everyone of the profession and of the trade. 

BUT—<aand here is where cheating begins 
as soon as the ball is started rolling) every 
one in his right place, not in some one else’s 
place. 

There are the Dramatists, Shaw, Pinero, 
Jones. 

There are the Stage-managers, Poel, Barker, 
and Myself. 

There are the Actors, Martin Harvey, 
Matheson Lang, Henry Ainley. 

There are the Designers, Wilkinson, Fraser, 
Rutherston. 

I select only four branches of the service 
and name only three men to each branch be- 
cause one can’t make interminable lists. 

Now I have not put down any list of actor- 
managers—for to put things, and each man, 
in his right place one must not include those 
men who are everything and nothing. 

For example, in my opinion (and I hope 
my old friend will not disagree), Martin 
Harvey is essentially an actor, and one of 
our very best: and it is a loss to England 
and to the English Theatre that he is unable 
to confine himself solely to the development 
of his considerable talent instead of stage- 
managing, producing, and designing, three 
branches of the stage-manager’s craft, and 


three branches which he does indifferently well. 
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The same thing applies to Ainley and to 
Matheson Lang. ‘ 

In short, to put all in place once more in 
the English Theatre the first thing to be done 
(I repeat what I have said in my other books 
and must do so till it is accomplished) is to 
find your stage-managers, for it is the stage- 
manager who is the boss in the theatre. One 
for each Theatre has to be found, and, when 
found, empowered. 

And there is no better way of honouring 
an artist than by empowering him to do his 
work. 

And in doing this the two Houses would 
be playing the game again so far as our Dra- 
matic Art is concerned. 

Till this is done all the fine reasons which 
can be found to excuse all action is but a 
begging of the question. 

“But what can we do?” Up go the brows, 
and worry is once more at her silly work. 

What you can do is this: . . . Make it 
clear to the People that the Stage, Shakespeare, 
our modern Dramatists, Actors and all, are 
worthy of the support and friendship of 
England. 

But how can we do this? 

How do you do it when you wish to make 
it plain that Lord Northcliffe and his journals 
are worthy of England, etc.2 How do you 
make it plain to the People that our British 
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Navy is a National Institution worth honour- 
ing? Certainly not by cheapening Lord Nelson 
—yet you cheapen Shakespeare.—‘‘ When ?— 
How?”—I leave it to you to remember when 
and how; ... not so far back, either, . . . 
not long ago. 

You honour the English Theatre, the British 
Theatre, by first honouring its most trusted 


Guides.—Not its Actors, . . . the Public 
honours them every night. Not its trades- 
men, . . . they get paid well, and will always 


prosper, wemhope,< Not its, “ Societies,” 
“Leagues” and its little beginners down at 
Bard-on-Avon, good though all these may be 
IN their place: but look more carefully—more 
curiously—and select your men with greater 
care. Search for twenty stage-managers, and 
if you fail to find them call some of us to help 
you. Do not allow it to be said once more 
“ Search was made all over England for a 
Company which could be put in the field which 
should bear comparison with that of Professor 
Reinhardt and could not be found” . . . don't 
allow that to be stated by an authority as it 
was Stated, for it’s not playing the game—it is 
defrauding the English People—it is mightily 
worthy of mugs. 
* + * * 
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WuiLe this whole Book dedicates itself to 
the enemy, the Foreword I dedicate to my 
friends. 

And if my critics are friends to the whole 
content of The Theatre, then my critics must 
be among my friends. 

Yet even good friends possibly can some- 
times misrepresent us.—And it is to suggest 
that there might be a little less misrepresenta- 
tion going on in England about members of 
what is known all over the world as the New 
Movement in the Theatre... that Move- 
ment which represents all that is best in the 
Theatre of to-day . . . that I write this. 

I happen to be one of these members; and 
in misrepresenting my aims—by stating that 
my sole thought is for Sceneries, you, my 
critics, not only misrepresent me but the 
whole Theatrical Movement. Doing this you 
run the chance of doing a good deal of harm 
to the English Theatre and misleading the 
younger men who are so full of promise and 
whose work deserves better than that of you. 
To annoy good fellows who do good work 
and show loyalty to the best ideals of work, 
art and comradeship in work, is not the best. 
way to serve the English Theatre, nor is it 
your conscious wish to act so.—If you ever 
do so you do so unconsciously I am sure. 

You fancy—owing to the simple fact that. 
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you have not the time to study my work nor 
learn my reasons for no competing with the 
commercial theatres or the “ artistic theatres,” 

. and because you have not the faintest 
notion of how much I have gladly sacrificed 
in the last fifteen years to set an example to 
my followers—you fancy that you ought not 
to study my work—ought not to learn why I 
actas Ido . . . and more than this you fancy 
that you ought not to study carefully what 
the great masters of the different crafts have 
done and written in the Past. 

Now I suggest that unless you do this and 
unless you make yourselves understand what 
it is J have done and still continue to do, and 
what they have done and said, you will be 
acting in a manner unworthy of every fine 
tradition of journalism and every English 
tradition. 

That it is not entirely your fault is obvious. 

The life of the dramatic critic of to-day is 
no easy job.—To have to write about the stuff 
which the Commercial spirit of any Theatrical 
Manager puts before you must be nauseating; 
to have to awakenz an interest where none yet 
exists must be a little wearisome at times, 
more especially when it is obvious that a 
living interest in such things is as natural as 
eating and drinking. But your power is very 
great—and your trust a very fine one, and 


were I not a practitioner in the Art I can 
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imagine no greater happiness than to be solely 
a student of past and present conditions . . . 
a rabid student for facts and dates. But I find 
that English critics do not reveal a knowledge 
of the facts and dates beyond knowing what 
has occurred in the Huglish branch of the 
Stage craft. 

In America it’s as difficult and as unpleas- 
ing a job to-day as in England; but I really 
don’t think it is too difficult if only some one 
would begin. 

In fact I know of only one critic in America 
who has real discernment and pluck—but then 
he has studied and knows more than the rest. 
He enjoys the old rubbish of the Playhouse 
(I think we all do) just as he appreciates the 
old masterpieces—but he doesn’t get muddled 
as to which is which, praising the rubbish 
and carping at the masters. He discerns— 
and is not that the first duty of the critic? 


Don’t you think it would be delightful to 
have read Riccoboni’s works, besides knowing 
his name and his worth: to have heard of a 
man called Galli who lived in Bibiena and 
had eight remarkable theatrical sons and 
grandsons; to have read d’Ancona, dipped 
into Sabbattini and Serlio, and know our 
friends Jacob, Olivier, Dorpfeld, Jullien, Cham- 
bers, Giorgi, Bartoli, Scherillo, Rigal, Bapst, 
Lecomte, Semper, and Dumont, as well as our 
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old friends whom we know well enough, Col- 
lier, Cibber, and the rest. 

Conceive the happiness of the Editors who 
could count on scholarly critics, men never 
tired of indulging their taste for learning; 
who could count on human critics, . . . men 
never too tired to have the ancient and best 
joy of helping young men on by being a little 
blind to their faults, while all the. time en- 
couraging them with information as to past 
failures and how success was won or snatched 
from such failures. The pride the younger 
men would have in you, the friendship they 
would hold for you would be surely some- 
thing worth all the labour and the sacrifice 

. for I suppose it would entail some 
sacrifice. 

It would also entail having no fear. 

And after all there should be nothing so 
very alarming about an Editor. What can he 
do? If I am a Dramatic Critic he can but give 
me the sack. If I get the sack once I try 
again :—if twice, I reconsider all things;—if 
thrice, I publish what I want to say as / want 
to say zt in a journal of my own... but I 
do not give in to ignorance, although its 
stomach may measure sixty-two inches and 
be the highest and mightiest tool in the land, 
the tool of ambitious vulgarities who must 
paddle their own canoes just because their 


husbands run their own steamboats. » 
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Reading over some of the five or six 
thousand criticisms on my productions—I 
have made thirteen in all;—of my books— 
four or five have appeared; of my twenty-six 
exhibitions of designs and of other activities 
—I come upon the very last criticism of all 
dated July 4th 1920. It appeared in the 
“Observer”: it was not signed. I will not 
quote it, but I give the date so that anyone 
curious to make a note of its contents may 
do so. 2 

It is one of those typically hopeless pieces 
of criticism. I mean it shows that the writer 
had not taken the trouble of learning his 
business . . . or had learnt it once and for- 
gotten it. ae . 

It is the first. business of a critic to know 
what an artist has done—to be zuzformed. 
Then he runs no danger of misinforming 
others. . 

Now in our Theatre of Europe as it ad- 
vances, critics must have a chance to advance 
with us. 

Our English critics may be badly informed 

. and when we realize that this is seldom 
their own faults it seems a little too bad. It 
is bad for the Public, who get misinformed, 
bad for Journalism, which becomes incorrect 
. . . bad for the Arts, bad for progress. 

To sum up, it is just a little silly because 
quite easily put to rights. 
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In Politics, in Commerce, in all the other 
fields of endeavour I’m sure I know not at 
all whether to be exact is of value or value- 
less. It might do a lot of harm I (as an out- 
sider) suppose for the true facts of a Political 
case to be recorded. I suppose it might be in 
some cases even more truthful to lie, . . . let 
me suppose. 

In the Arts—in our Theatre Art—it is 
notso. About this I do not suppose—I know. 
Yet it seems to me that the critic journalist 
brings to his task all the doubts and fears as 
to what is des¢ to tell the Public about our 
Arts as does his brother in the Political field. 

I make a plea that in the matter of the 
Arts critics be left free—that the only order 
they receive from their Editors is, “Be well 
tnformed—and exact.” 

No harm can be done—much good would 
cages; 

But something more would have to be done 
to aid the Dramatic Critic than to give him 
an order. He needs to be as versatile in his 
own way as a stage-manager—such a stage- 
manager as I have drawn in my book pub- 
lished by Heinemann.’ 

For example, since Drama and Theatre are 
a composite art he should know what it is 
that a Dramatist or a Stage-manager is about 
when he writes a play like ‘‘ The Tempest,” 

* “On the Art of the Theatre.” 
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or produces one like “The Miracle,” and 
whether in the History of the Theatre any 
such attempts were ever made before—or not. 

He should be able to visit the Dowdeswell 
Galleries and speak with real understanding 
and illumination of the designs shown there 
by Bakst, Wilkinson, or Rutherston. He 
should be able to pass from there to the 
models by C. Lovat Fraser and understand 
what is in them. Then on to the South Ken- 
sington Museum and let us hear all about the 
Bibienas there—and the architectural draw- 
ings for Theatres. 

He should know something more than we 
hear about the modern inventions for stage 
machinery, and he should tell us what he has 
found out. He. should know about all the 
ancient devices for lighting a stage and an 
auditorium. Heshould know, in short, what 
can be actually KNOWN, not guessed about— 
and he should pass it on to us all. 

What we “ear about is how Garrick played 
this scene and how Mrs. Siddons played that 
one: and the modern English theatrical critic 
of course retells us all about this Zearsay. But 
if we should ask him how many permanent 
theatres existed in 1600 and where these 
theatres were built, and if he has seen de- 
signs of them, and whether any are still in 
existence, if he has visited them, what they 


are like, where we can see them or their 
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plans, what it costs to go there or get these, 
I fancy he will be able to give us but a poor 
answer. It would be the same with questions 
we might put to him about nearly everything 
relating to the stage of the past and the stage 
of to-day—excluding England; and even of 
this stage he is sometimes behind the times 
in his information. 

As I said, this is not his fault. He is not 
allowed time to study, nor time and money 
to travel. And so he is apt to write as ignor- 
antly as did the writer in the ‘‘ Observer” on 
4th July 1920. 

Everyone nowadays is forming Committees 
or “ Guilds,” or ‘“‘ Leagues,” or ‘“‘ Societies ” to 
deal with Theatrical matters. 

I would willingly act in any capacity on a 
first-class ‘‘ Society,” which would have as its 
sole aim the betterment of English Dramatic 
and Theatrical Criticism, based upon a thor- 
ough knowledge of all that has been done 
and all that is being done in Europe and 
America to improve Theatrical and Dramatic 
Art. 

I make this suggestion here in my book 
because I want it known—the idea may not 
be taken up for a while, but someone reading 
this even in a year from now may see how 
important it is that in a matter useful to all 
and harmful to none we should have exact 


information all the time, and it may occur to 
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someone able to improve the lot of Dramatic 
Critics that the way to help best is to estab- 
lish a substantial fund . . . a Chair, maybe, 
of Dramatic Criticism. . . . Anyhow, to give a 
proper chance to half a dozen men eager to 
take it, of leading the Dramatic Criticism of 
Europe. 

It may be that a genius for Criticism can 
go ahead without information. I believe other- 
wise. I am sure that we all need more and 
more reliable books on the Theatre written 
by Englishmen—such men should have the 
leisure to do this—and who but the Dramatic 
Critics are the men to whom this task belongs 
by right? 

Some younger men should be released from 
that regular drudgery of having to witness 
night after night dull ‘‘premiéres” which 
in the end kills all imagination and distorts 
all perspective. They should be released and 
given opportunities, and, allow me to empha- 
size it now and here, C4SH,.. . the means 
to travel and see what is being done, dis- 
cover what has been done and come back and 
tell us. 

I really hope that something will be started 
at once to bring this about. I believe the 
English Theatre would feel the benefit of the 
results in less than a year or two. 

“Why, what should be the fear?” . . . 
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WHEN last I was in London in June of 1920 
I stated that there were no actors in England 
who could act Shakespeare. 

This gave some offence to a number of 
gentlemen and ladies of the Theatrical Pro- 
fession—and it gave greater offence to a few 
whose affection I value, who began to tell me 
I had no right to make such a statement. 

Of course I have no right to do so. There 
are twenty or thirty reasons why I have no 
right to. But there is one reason which out- 
weighs the thirty, even when we add thirty 
to them and so make sixty.—Make it ninety- 
nine ... and my reason still outweighs the 
lot. 

My reason is this. 

All the ninety-nine reasons which are ad- 
vanced are advanced by men and women who 
do not and will not sacrifice an immediate 
success for a truth. Be it a successful en- 
gagement—or two—or three; be it a sum of 
money—be it the approval of their fellows 
(and what is sweeter than this?)—be it personal 
ambition or personal vanity . . . none of these 
will our good friends of the Theatrical Pro- 
fession sacrifice when it comes to choosing 
between these personal advantages or stand- 
ing firm for the truth about the English 


Theatre. 
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Now what zs the truth about our Theatre? 
It is something like this: ... 

ist Truth: It possesses the best set of 
‘Plays in any language. 

2nd Truth: It rarely exercises these. They 
are like a marvellous stud of blood horses 
cooped up in their stables, and the very devil 
to ride when anyone does venture to exercise 
them in the paddock. 

3rd Truth: The best of riders, if they con- 
tinue to ride hacks, court a fall when they 
mount thoroughbreds. 

So that unless Shakespeare’s plays are 
being continually acted by our actors—unless 
they can come to cope with the versatility of 
his genius . . . the Zevoic size of his thought 
and the stupendous force of his passion, our 
actors cannot produce a company which we 
can call representative of England. 

4th Truth: Those of our actors and actresses 
who best perform the Shakespearean Drama 
(and they are quite a number’) will admit 
that if they understand and love the great 
Drama as it deserves, nothing they could do 
for it would be too much—no sacrifice they 
could make would be too great for the honour 


‘ As they all know, I have the liveliest appreciation of 
the qualities of our best Shakespearean actors: of Ainley, 
Norman Forbes, Matheson Lang, Martin Harvey, Fisher 
White, Quartermaine, Carter; of Miss Nielson Terry, Miss 
Sybil Thorndike, Miss Viola Tree, and of some others too, 
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of Shakespeare—their Profession and Eng- 
land.—Well, they sacrifice nothing for it. 

I put it to them that a sacrifice worthy of 
their calling and their ideals would be to raise 
the standard of playing and keep it flying: to 
take no offence when such an old friend and 
an old worker as I am says that the standard 
is not high enough, but, first ridding them- 
selves of their own personal feelings as I have 
rid myself of these, come nobly to me and 
give me a hand, a heart, and that which goes 
with it,a purpose and a promise to see things 
through. After that a council as to how best 
to do it. 

The truth is that no such spirit existed 
when I made my statement last June—in 
1920. 

5th Truth: The English actors and 
actresses are very polite, very charming, etc., 
etc., . . . ‘“‘I come to wake up Caesars, not 
to praise them.” . . . I am not particular to 
be ‘‘polite” to a few at the expense of the 
whole Nation—and the Art of the Theatre. 
I'll be as rude as is necessary, till it’s ac- 
knowledged that I am right about this. 

‘“The Polite” are often given to saying the 
rudest things behind one’s back. The Rude 
are sometimes given to speaking better of us 
in private than one would imagine. In fact 
Truth is more often Rude than Polite. It 


shows a rude exterior to me and to you if we 
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play hanky-panky with it. ‘It treats you and 
me alike in this. s 

“And so,” says my friend the Actor to me, 
“You think that you—yow—are the chosen 
one, the mouth from which Truth about the — 
Theatre:alone issucsg wei eget 

To which I reply: ‘“When you will enjoy 
to give up a tenth of what I have enjoyed 
giving up to serve the cause of truth in respect 
to the European Theatre—and the English 
Theatre in particular—then everyone will 
recognize you also have a right to claim that 
what you Say is the truth.” 

Again, it is one of the most usual things 
for us all to express, and express very strongly, 
our opinion of a Gladstone, a Beaconsfield, 
or a Lloyd George. One we call the murderer 
of Gordon; the other the Pantaloon of Poli- 
tics; the last, ... I don’t know what we don’t 
call him. Honourable Members do not actually 
fire pistols at one another across the venerable 
floor of the House, but they go it pretty 
strongly. I like that;—you like that; . . . it’s 
awfully English, you know. 

Now, no one ever goes for me except in the 
‘‘polite” rather mean manner. I seem to have 
to be on my feet all the time and doing all 
the cackling. When by chance a member of 
our House does get up it’s one of my own 
side: ... can’t fight my own side. The 


Government sits tight and mute—yes, mute 
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and let us hope tight. For I am on the opposi- 
tion benches as yet. 

Don’t let us play at Politics . . . the poli- 
tics of the Theatre are futile. My word about 
Beaconsfield and Gladstone and the House 
of Commons was merely shot out to illustrate 
the truth that you can differ and be friends; 
and to suggest that some talk from both sides 
does no harm and a mighty lot of good. 

Personally I know no better talkers than 
the actors—good humoured beyond words— 
I'd like to exchange some of my pedantic 
humours for some of their geniality: then why 
not—why must all the talk of their side be 
whispered and be confined to the question of 
“shop”; or, if not that, dressing room or club 
room talk in which all the best they have to 
say is lost on those who are on the opposite 
bench . . . all because they will whisper. 

That isn’t good for us and isn’t good for 
them. 

Speaking of us I may as well mention that 
in the Profession there really is an Opposition 
Party as well as a Government Party. (I con- 
tinue the use of Political terms for a while 
because it expresses clearly to all how we are 
placed—and what the Theatre all over the 
world is made up of.) In England, then, “‘ the 
Theatrical Profession” is the group which 
we may call the Government, and the Group 


which, known as the Opposition, is that smat- 
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tering of independent men and women who 
are not in “ Power” and yet are the inspiration 
of the others. 

All the avfists are in the Opposition all over 
the Earth. 

You query that: you point to the great 
Sarah Bernhardt. ... Why, once upon a time 
there never was a bigger figure on the Opposi- 
tion benches than Sarah Bernhardt. She 
selected to go over to the other side, that’s 
all. Now she is a member of the Govern- 
ment. That’s very right and proper for people 
past sixty, . . . but it does seem a bit natural 
for younger folk . . . now doesn’t it, Phyllis? 
. . . to be in the Opposition. 

The momentary lapse into Political figures 
of speech is not so out of place just here, for 
there’s a tendency among a number of men 
and women in the Theatre who could... 
and don’t . . . help to push things along, to 
sit on the fence—to attempt to be just—to 
take no sides. 

That would be fine if it wasn’t a bit futile. 

For while actually there are no sides as 
there are in Politics—and thank Heaven for 
this—there zs a standard, and it must be up 
or down;—half-mast high—the golden mean 
—compromise, announces a death. And, as 
we should know by now, ‘‘the man who sees 
two sides to a question sees nothing at all.” 


And although we have no “sides” in our 
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work, there must be and there are many sides 
to our difficult Avob/ems, the main problem of 
which is for us “ How to bring our English 
Theatre to a condition which shall finally 
place it second to none in Europe.’ And I 
should say the answer is to use every man 
and every talent and every penny we have to 
back our best horse. 

I think that to-day our best horse is called 
Shakespeare. 

Someone tells me that I have written else- 
where that Shakespeare’s Plays are not for act- 
ing.—Can I have contradicted myself? Oh, 
what a sin! Can I have said that you can say 
“Yes” and “No” and yet reply correctly. If 
I have not said so you know quite well that 
this is true—that under some conditions Yes 
is the only reply to make to a question to 
which No is the sole answer. 

Let me ask you to be a little more cautious 
before asserting that I contradict myself—for 
here I happen not to. When I spoke of 
Shakespeare as being not actable, not for the 
Stage, I spoke, if you will remember, as one 
who was reviewing the whole question of the 
Theatre of the World—and the Theatre as a 
creative Art. Here I speak as one who re- 
views one section of the whole—the most 
backward section—that is, the English The- 
atre. And for the English Theatre it will do 
well—can do no better—to begin at Shake- 


speare. For in Shakespeare is all Burbage, 
remember; in Shakespeare is a huge deposit 
of the Commedia dell’ Arte." | 

You who fail to understand how I can make 
two such apparently contradictory statements 
about the Shakespearean Plays would fail to 
understand that a paradox covers the whole 
truth. If you cannot understand that Shake- 
speare’s Plays are unactable and yet are the 
best stuff on which to rebuild the English 
Theatre of 1920—then you cannot understand 
a paradox. 

Bother your head no longer about Para- 
doxes—be less clever till you are cleverer— 
remain in the dark rather than open eyes 
which cannot stand the glare of that torch 
which even Truth herself holds above her own 
head. There are plenty of hands waiting to 
take yours and help you along in the dark—if 
you won't talk, argue, and attempt to reason 
when crossing on a narrow plank over an 
abyss 30,000 feet deep—and that is what life 
amounts to. 

Truth is not one-sided, not three, not any 
number of sides. It is as round as it is 
square: as fluid as fixed: as strong as it is. 
weak: as hot as cold. 

’ The Commedia dell’ Arte, or Professional Comedy, was 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries’ idea of 


genuine Theatricals unmixed with the literary, the philo- 


sophical and the metaphysical. It was the genuine expres- 
sion of the actor. 
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It is not enough for us to say that while half 
the earth is awake the other half is asleep, for 
that is not at all true. The world, thank 
heaven, is all the time having as much evening 
and morning as day and night. There is no 
moment but in some place men are falling off 
to sleep and waking up. There is no moment 
but in some place a bell is heard striking the 
hour of seven. Therefore for Mr. William 
Archer to assert, as he strolls over to the 
theatre some evening, that it is seven o’clock 
would be incorrect of Mr. Archer. It is merely 
seven o'clock to him. It is eight o’clock to 
Signor Danilo; but Signor Danilo would 
never be rash enough to swear to the hour, 
for after all it is 10.30 in the morning to 
Ll Professove in San Francisco. 

“Home at last,” says Mr. Archer, looking 
at his watch which points to the hour of mid- 
night. But Signor Danilo is at home and it 
is one o'clock, and the Professor is at home 
and it is 3.30. 

Again Books, Boats, Houses, Horses, 
screws, meals, and a host of other things 
are not all made and handled alike, and so it 
is incorrect when the prim tell us we can't 
and we must’nt make or handle them in any 
but ONE way. 

Books are not only printed forwards. In 
Japan they print ’em backwards. 


There is not one rule of the road—if in 
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England the horses are kept to the left they 
will be right only in England, for in Italy the 
opposite is the rule. 

Screws of a carpenter’s bench in Italy turn 
the other way to screws in an English bench. 

And just as Mr. Archer and other good 
men get fixed ideas into their heads about 
what seems to them to be the certainty of the 
hour and place, and the unchangeability of 
other customs, so do the critics of this other 
world—this Theatre world—get just as fixed 
tdeas about the Theatre, or they would not 
be so ready to assert that the Theatrical Art 
is this or that, but cannot possibly be the 
other. 

For it can be what it likes. 

Here, again, in connection with my own 
work, are some few assertions which have 
been made, which, while containing some de- 
gree of truth, none of them contain the whole 
truth: 


‘Mr. Gordon Craig, who has thought out 
his subject more completely than any of his 
English imitators, long ago came to the con- 
clusion that he must make his actors fit his 
background, and his logical mind created a new 
art in which each factor of the stage should be 
conditioned by the whole effect. He wanted 
something quite different from a drama of 
human beings. I think that is the logical 
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outcome of highly-conventionalized back- 
grounds. Possibly Mr. Gordon Craig, the 
originator of all modern scenic art, does not 
think that now, for he himself says: ‘My 
way changes every three years. Perhaps this 
accounts for my followers having lost their 
Way. ” 

E. A. Baughan, Dazly News and Leader, 

12 Feb. 1914. 


“T gather that he [Mr. Gordon Craig] 
wants the scene, for all its simplifications, to 
count for more, at any rate, than the words. 
It seems to me that he is making here for 
another form of art than drama. I can imagine 
that such a form, in which figures magnified 
by mask and cothurnus moved about in the 
vast abstract spaces which his scenery can 
create, would be singularly beautiful and im- 
pressive; but it will approximate rather to the 
dance than to the drama as we know it. 

Roger Fry, in the Vew Statesman, 27 June 
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“Mr. Craig is a bit of a genius (I hope 
he will agree with me that one must not use 
that word to the full too rashly), and he is 
wholly an idealist. He will have no less than 
the dramatic kingdom of heaven on earth. 
He will have perfection as he sees it or 
nothing. . . . Now, as with all idealists, 
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Mr. Craig’s influence has been mainly de- 
structive.” : 

Granville Barker, letter to Dazly Mail, 

25 Sept. 1912! 

“The trouble with Mr. Gordon Craig’s con- 
ception of the theatre seems to be his pre- 
occupation with the pictorial and decorative 
side of drama. The plays of Shakespeare fall 
into his scheme well enough; but there ts little 
room for Sheridan, and still less for Shaw. 
He ignores modern comedy altogether, and 
modern comedy is as needful for our sanity — 
as it is for our amusement.” 

Ashley Dukes, letter to Dazly Mail, 

LE. Sept Ol 2. 

“Mr. Gordon Craig would shut the lips o 
the theatre.” ! 

P. P. Hfowe.] Review of Ox the Art of 

the Theatre in Outlook, 23 Dec. 1912. 


“Mr. Craig isa prophet. Like all prophets, 
he is wrong. And, like all prophets, he is 
valuable. If this book is one of the most use- 
ful things ever written upon the subject of the 
drama it is that virtue not of its immediate. 
practical suggestions, but precisely by virtue 
of the fierce impossibilism of its ideal. He 
gives us a fresh appreciation of the possible.” 

Floyd Dell. Review of Ox the Art of the 

Theatre in Chicago Evening Post, tg Jan.,. 
1912. | 
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ig, in the highest flights of 
his fancy, seems to desire, and expect, the total 
elimination of the speaking actor, leaving the 
interpretation of the drama to mute figures 
—preferably mechanical—music, allegorical 
dancers, and special painted and atmospheric 
effects.” 

Review of Ox the Art of the Theatre in 

Lhe Nation, U.S.A., 1 Feb. 1912. 


“YT understand that this subordination of 
the player is one of the aims of Mr. Gordon 
pe Craig 
Westminster Gazette. Notice of The Mir- 

gore, 27 Dec. 1912. 


“Mr. Craig’s designs not only make an 
appeal independently of the play they are 
supposed to illustrate: they actually dwarf the 
player's art and disastrously compete with the 
author’s intention.” 

The Future of the Theatre, John Palmer, 
For." 


I hold that too much of this is rash and 
exaggerated misstatement born of unconscious 
(let us hope unconscious) misunderstanding. 

Again, I remember once an actor-manager 


1 This writer calls his book “ The Future of the Theatre,” 
and yet writes solely of one branch of it—of the English 


Theatre. 
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laughing at some painting because the artist 
had made the sea yellow and the rocks green. 
The sea can be yellow—it can be red—I have 
seen it both colours. Rocks can be green and 
blue and crimson as well as gray, white, or 
brown. Trelawny—in his Records—writes: 

‘Byron, looking at the western sky, ex- 
claimed: ‘Where is the green your friend the 
Laker talks such fustian about?’ meaning 
Coleridge: 


_ Gazing on the western sky, 
And its peculiar tint of yellow green. 


Dejection: an Ode. 


‘“* Who ever, asked Byron, ‘saw a yellow 
sky?’ 

“Shelley was silent, knowing that if he 
replied Byron would give vent to his spleen. 
So I said: ‘The sky in England is oftener 
green than blue.’ 

‘““« Black, you mean,’ rejoined Byron; and 
this discussion brought us to his door.” 

But we know that the sky can be blue, it 
can be green, yellow, black; it can be and is 
every blessed colour ever known to us, and 
some unknown yet. Let us get higher up and 
lower down in the heavens, on earth and 
under it before we make our assertions. And 
then we shall get fewer fixed and erroneous 
ideas. 

Accept it from me then—I who have any- 


how been up and down into far-off places in 
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our Theatre world—accept it from me that 
while the Drama is all that Mr. Archer and 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Collier and Aristotle tell 
us it is, it can be a hundred other things 
and a hundred more besides . . . it is per- 
mitted. 

A Drama can be a silent affair, a spoken 
thing, a thing sung, spoken and silent: it 
can be enacted by a single person—who says 
nothing, who moves only, who moves feet, 
arms, legs, hands, head, and whole person, or 
by one who moves hands alone, or by two 
who move head and hands, or by four of 
whom one moves some of his limbs only and 
the others move nothing but their heads. It 
may be sung by people or one person unseen; 
or it may be spoken by a single person or 
many persons seen for three minutes and 
never seen again. It may be made of scenes 
without figures as of figures without scenes. 
It may be made of forms signifying anything 
—or of sounds without words. 

If I have a fancy and can humour it to the 
extent of creating something—well, I will 
choose motion, scene, and voice as my three 
elements for making Drama. 

But that is merely my special fancy—and 
after all (if I create something worth while) 
then of a special fancy we shall all cry out— 
“ That is the truth.” 

But that is not quite the truth. 
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The truth is more than this and different. 

And as it is the critic’s special delight to 
be just, to be ideal spectator and ideal judge, 
he must, I should think, realize without any 
delay that, unless he announces that he in- 
tends to judge from a very small and low 
point of view, 42s business is to enlarge and 
enlarge the bounds for our endeavour and 
not, as he does to-day, narrow them to the 
vound Oo of a wren's eye. 

If the wise craftsman limits himself, not in 
thought but solely in his material, and to 
some particular tools of his trade, the critic 
need not concern himself with teaching a 
craftsman to be wise. Let a craftsman at- 
tempt the impossible—he can achieve it with 
one tool and with a minimum of material—but 
urge him on to attempt it: do not for ever 
blight his existence with the dreary pessimism 
of your despair. Despair we all can taste and 
without help from anyone. The help we need 
is encouragement. What if we topple over 
the precipice? . . . what if we blow ourselves 
to the moon? ... urge us to attempt the im- 
possible even though it be fraught with great 
danger. 

Zhen we get an audience—for an audience 
enjoys seeing us run risks. We do not get 
an audience to-day because critics are keen 
about turning on the brake. 
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VI 
I write this Note in a Theatre in Paris. 

The old conviction returns .. . and I of 

ihey iheatte ... 4 living it’: ... sworn? to at 
. that all this closed in—cooped - up — 
darkened nonsense, is over and done with; 

. . this mystery of nothing—murky ... 
dusky ...-..damnable! s. . 

And you on the stage whom I admire, who 
would gain everything by coming out into 
the air—into the sun—losing nothing but 
some paint and a few twopenny tricks which 
could all be replaced by valuable truths. .. . 

Why all this Red and Blue light, this 
purple artifice, which is all so incomplete? 
. .. Where are your eyes that the yellow- 
white, pale blue, and delicate mauve of Day- 
light touch you not, nor the ice-cold glare of 
white nights have no significance?) Why this 
mumbling or writhing beneath pink half- 
lights reminiscent of the candle-shades of the 
dear old restaurants? 

If virtuosity mas¢ turn down the lights all 
the time—w/y must it? Creation turns them 
down only once and again. 

I am of the opinion that the study of 
Creation when it is at work producing its 
daily drama is still not to be despised. Can I 
be wrong and you right? ... in this, I mean? 

The a the Comedies of 
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Moliére, may be for these the old pretty tricks 
are the very thing—Yet even here Shake- 
spearean scholars remind us that the scenes 
and actors were lighted by the sun. 

But you play no little dramas with others. 
You are alone—you enter and fill the stage 
with any figure you choose—and as many as 
you choose .. . your imagination peoples the 
place; just as in his lovely scenes the great 
Appia seems to pack his empty platforms 
with a hundred hundred angels—and to start 
them singing when he chooses. This is the 
power of Imagination—you both possess it— 
yet you choose to trifle—you who have no 
need to. 

Your great power (the power not yours but 
which yields to you) enables you to move 
your hand and we seem to see lilies or roses 
or lilac growing—‘‘when lilac first in the 
doorway...” You turn towards the right and 
by the force of your imagination you project 
for us a group of three who seem to advance 
towards you: you turn from us a little and the 
dark comes on—you turn a little more, even- 
ing; a little more and it is night. 

It is the power of Imagination, not your 
power, and you possess some of it—enough 
to convince a world and baffle a nation. I 
have seen you bring palm to palm silently 
and heard the cymbals—cymbals which sang 


rather than clashed. I have seen your 
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shoulders move bending and heard the thun- 
ders of an old story rolling up around you. 
You have lain your hand on the earth 
obediently obeying the old Fate, and I have 
seen the earth open as a smile spreads and 
drench you in a yellow light. You were more 
than three hundred years old as you bent to 
obey and you rose up a young woman. 

You who alone have the secret of this 
magic will never tinker with the twopenny 
tricks of the trade. 
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I WRITE at another Theatre. 

How enchanting are the electric batteries 
of the Modern Theatre, its wires, its bulbs, 
its switches, and its resistances! How en- 
chanting the mirrors of the ancients—and 


the reflectors of to-day ... how delicious 
is all this mechanism and all its artificial 
products. 


You who read give me up, I suppose. You 
heard me only two moments ago calling such 
things twopenny tricks. 

Exactly, dear friend, exactly. 

For her—or for him twopenny; and two- 
pence is too much. But for the others, and 
certainly for me, quite satisfactory. 

Do you suppose I can see and admire two 
and take them to be one? If imagination 


itself sings from the being we call Mozart 
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—something else sings from him we call 

Balfels ings | 
Place for Balfe—place for Lecoc, plenty of 
room for both and for Bizet . . . three dif- 
ferent places, three separate planes .. . Mozart’s 
place is kept for him at Imagination’s right 
hand. She herself keeps it for him. Then we 
needs must find places for the rest. 

And with my artists living to-day—for him 
and for her, Imagination herself keeps their 
places—at her right hand. And yet others 
must sit down at the board. 

Each his place—the best possible—but it 
is not possible any others shall sit in theirs 
—nor near them. és, 
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I HAVEN'T the pleasure of the acquaintance 
of the ladies and gentlemen who, I am told, 
run Covent Garden Theatre, but they are 
having a good time, I hope. Year in and 
year out these good and faithful amuse one 
another by fishing out from far-off lands such 
as Russia and Italy imitation works of art, 
absolute forgeries, and before these they 
solemnly sit dressed in genuine pearls and 
diamonds, which shows that they have hope 
and patience if not discernment. 

Iam told that the whole English Aristo- 
cracy runs Covent Garden. I’m sure I can’t 
say. If it does, then the sooner the People 
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take the place in hand the better for England. 
_ For however badly the People will manage 
the place I think they could not manage 
it worse. if} 

By that I mean not the least suggestion of 
incompetence on the part of the so-called 
Managers, secretaries, and general staff of the 
Theatre. The whole staff, as everyone can 
see by their work, is admirably organized 
and works with precision and rapidity. No 
praise could be too great for it. It is of the 
aristocratic ‘‘managers” I speak . . . those 
who decide, those in power. 

These, owing to some advantage of educa- 
tion which they have over the rest of us, are 
supposed to be able to recognize a genuine 
work of art from a forgery. Alas, then, that 
they should take themselves in every time. 

Perversity runs Covent Garden, not no- 
bility. 

It’s human after all—but how expensive it 
must be! 

It reminds me of the attitude of Georges 
Sand, exasperated because Chopin (or was it 
De Musset) wz/7 not do as she wishes . 
Fealye she was a. darling’: ’;:) Listenito 
ee. 

“JT am sick of great men (forgive the ex- 
pression): I should like to see them all in 
Plutarch. There they do not make one suffer 


on the human side. Let them be cut in 
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Theatre. The whole staff, as everyone can 
see by their work, is admirably organized 
and works with precision and rapidity. No 
praise could be too great for it. It is of the 
aristocratic ‘‘managers” I speak . . . those 
who decide, those in power. 

These, owing to some advantage of educa- 
tion which they have over the rest of us, are 
supposed to be able to recognize a genuine 
work of art from a forgery. Alas, then, that 
they should take themselves in every time. 

Perversity runs Covent Garden, not no- 
bility. 

It’s human after all—but how expensive it 
must be! 

It reminds me of the attitude of Georges 
Sand, exasperated because Chopin (or was it 
De Musset) wz// not do as she wishes... . 
really she was a darling ... Listen to 
Her: . 

“JT am sick of great men (forgive the ex- 
pression): I should like to see them all in 
Plutarch. There they do not make one suffer 


on the human side. Let them be cut in 
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marble or cast in bronze, and let them be 
silent. So long as they live they are wicked, 
persecuting, fantastic, despotic, bitter, sus- 
picious. They confuse in the same proud 
contempt the goats and the sheep.’ They are 
worse to their friends than to their enemies. 
God protect us from them; be good—stupid 
if you will.” 

And then she marries—Sandeau! !—and if 
ever there was a forgery Sandeau was it. 
Sandeau for Chopin!!! Well, Georges and 
the Syndicate at Covent Garden are so alike. 
Perverse and piqued. 

It may be mere pique that causes the 
aristocrats of Covent Garden to fling them- 
selves on the good Beecham and the excellent 
Dyagelief and. beg and beg for what we call 
“fakes,” . . . which they get; but the worst 
of it is that the artists of strong personality 
seem to inspire terror in shareholders. This 
can only mean one thing, which is that the 
Shareholders feel that unless their will domi- 
nates the Theatre the results must be un- 
successful. This is one of the most expensive 
delusions good, if perverse, people are always 
obliged to pay for. 


I think this is the very place for me to 
repeat for the fifty-eighth time that the 


* A thing Georges never could even suspect she might 
ever do—or be doing. 
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Theatre belongs to the Artists of strong per- 
sonality. By that I do not mean belongs 
to theatrical people with a strong gift for 
managing men and women, although this is 
not seldom the definition given for an artist 
of strong personality ... of which calamity I 
shall have something to say in a moment or 
two. I mean by an artist of strong personality 
one who has seen superb sights which no one 
else has ever seen, and is able in his art to 
express what he has seen strongly. 

There are only a very few such men and 
women. 

I would put down the names of a few of 
the great past, but it would only confuse. I 
will confine myself to telling facts about the 
greatest living artists of the Theatre... you 
know their names well enough. 

I believe there are four, perhaps five, great 
artists in the Theatre of Europe. There are 
Six or seven more remarkable talents,—and 
another five who may be said to have some 
surprising qualities. 

NOT ONE OF THESE EVER COMES TO LONDON, 
unless it be to some small insignificant theatre 
which they rent for a short season at great 
personal expense. 

Now if there are fifteen artists, five of whom 
are the very first living to-day, is it not reason- 
able for us all to suppose that Covent Garden 


or Drury Lane, the two quasi national Theatres 
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of Great Britain, should understand how to 
invite these to show London the Art of the 
Theatre? . 

The truth is that Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane do not know how to address any but 
artists of the second or third rank. 

So that really our English Covent Garden 
and our Lane are like a Zoological Gardens 
without any examples of Lions, Tigers, Eagles, 


Pythons. \. ... 
I take it that these good animals are very 
difficult creatures to catch .. . rather sensitive 


and very ferocious; shy as anything in front 
of a hunter—rather more fond of liberty than 
any bushel of Covent Gardens—certainly not 
to be cajoled by a typewritten letter asking on 
what terms it will submit to be caught. 

Chaliapine!—for the moment I had forgotten 
this amazing actor singer. Yes, Chaliapine ad 
at last go to Covent Garden, but not before 
every Frenchman, Italian, Russian,and Ameri- 
can had heard him and had taken his best. 

And I happen to know the whole silly 
comedy which the authorities of Covent Gar- 
den thought necessary to perform before Rus- 
sian and French eyes ere they discovered the 
right way to address Chaliapine. 

Do you know they actually told him that it 
would be so good for his career if he would 
visit Covent Garden for a smaller fee than he 


has received in other cities. . . . It seems in- 
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credible that these methods can still be em- 
ployed, but so it is. M. Chaliapine made two 
replies.—The first is not publishable; the 
second admitted how good it would be for his 
career, and yet somehow, it went on, he did 
not believe he would find his way to Covent 
Garden for one rouble less than the sum he 
had named. 

And so year in and year out the English 
people are obliged to wait five, ten, or fifteen 
years after every other nation for a glimpse 
and a hearing of an artist to whom ultimately 
they pay more than any other nation.—And 
all because these great Theatres have and hold 
to shoplike methods—¢Ze most unpractical and 
the most expensive from every point of view. 

What does it matter?-—Really nothing at all 
except that this zs England, and if we had 
had our best English artists established firmly 
at the head of the first eight or ten English 
Theatres, we should then be rid of such wanton 
expense and such gauche unpracticality. 


IX 
THE Business man is an essential to any 
Theatre. But it is a mistake, .. . a fatal one 
for which everyone has to pay . . . when he 


is at the head of a Theatre.! 


1 I will go so far as to say it has proved THE fatal mis- 
take—and it has been slowly ruining the whole European 
and American Dramatic Art for the past hundred years. 

It is now just a hundred years since Napoleon died: 
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For try how we may to attribute to him 
qualifications as head, we cannot admit that 
he understands the difference between a good 
play, a very good play, and a foolish play: 
neither can we allow that his judgment is 
sound in so far as eye and ear are concerned 
or that he has what we call good taste. That 
is not part of his Business—how should it 
be? 

The Business man has one object —to 
make a thing pay. It is necessary to a modern 
theatre that it should pay—it should pay its 
way anyhow, and after that provide for a rainy 
day. 

The money which comes in from the public 
should not go into the pockets of shareholders. 
It should return to the Public, ... and in 
this manner: . . . 

Each year’s profit should be spent on Im- 
provement of the Theatre: Enlargement of 
the Theatre: Development of its capacity to 
delight, instruct, and satisfy the Public. 

A School should be added to the Theatre: 
a library,a museum: . . . (Some few theatres 
have fairly good libraries and museums, but 
the schools are not good). Each Theatre should 
have its own Pension Fund for its most faith- 
ful‘adherents. 


Byron is exiled: and the commonplace is found to bea 
relief to all true (and egoistical) democrats. The golden 
mean of a pinchbeck age. 
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If there was enough to spare it should 
devote a yearly sum to helping other less suc- 
cessful theatres in extremity. 

There are very many ways in which the 
money could be made to benefit the Public 
and the Art at the same time. 

All I insist on is that shareholders should 
not profit, for that merely forces a business 
man to the head of affairs, and very properly 
his sole thought is for his shareholders. . . . 
Oh, he will talk very noble language, giving 
us the usual catchpenny phrases about his 
working solely for the Public’s benefit: but 
that he cannot do this is clear, for his is a 
mind which is unable to comprehend what will 
benefit anyone except his shareholders. 

The practice of having a business man at 
the head is widespread in England. It makes 
it abominably difficult for the actors and for 
artists to make headway. It is a very grave 

ity. 
3 aiaetinies a so-called ‘“‘artist” acts the 
business man. There area few such “artists” 
in London and in control at central theatres. 

What they give us may be called “the 
grandest show ever known on earth,” and it 
may even be a good slapdash show, . . . but 
to run it for their shareholders and not to put 
all profits to benefit Public and Playhouse and 
the Performers is wrong as it can be. 


So it comes to it that neither a quite honest 
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business man nor the dishonest ‘‘ artist” ought 
to be in the position of head of a theatre. 

I wish Law and Order—the Powers which 
be—and zof only the powers which may be 
before long, could see such simple matters as 
these in their true light. 


xX 
To THE EGOIST 


You have reason to be desperate, my dear 
confrére, if impelled by ambition, and governed 
by your ego, you attempt to be what you call 
the ‘“‘ Napoleon of the Theatre” .. . or the 
‘Catherine of the Stage.” Because your affair 
should be your Art, and I think that the less 
of an organizer you are, the less you will come 
to despair. 

If before your art is seen by your contem- 
poraries.... . the mob. ... or the Publio yes 
are obliged to push, to advertise, to engage 
what our dear cousins call ‘ barkers,” you are 
putting upon yourself a strain which you are 
not called to put upon yourself. 

Suppose you have some push in you—which 
in your egoism you call will,—and suppose we 
exalt it to the heights and honour it with the 
name of Action, what is all your action really 
worth in this field of Art? 

You value it evidently, and the Public— 
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your Public—values it. But that it has true 
value is very doubtful. In fact we may be 
pretty well sure that it is not worth a fig. 
That's the worst of it;—would to goodness it 
was as easy as that. 

Burnt up, transformed, translated, trans- 
muted into something really valuable to the 
artist, and you cease altogether from action. 
You are not to doas Napoleon does but as 
Beethoven does and as Mozart does. Remem- 
ber that Wagner was just what you admire— 
a colossal figure in the world of Art . . . but 
by the side of Beethoven and Mozart he cuts 
a very poor figure—no?... 

And the term ‘‘the Napoleon of the The- 
atre,’ although we know what it signifies, is 
not at all a happy one; for Napoleon would 
have been the last man, had he chosen to con- 
quer in the field of Art and disregard all other 
fields, . . . he would have been the last man 
to waste his strength organizing—pushing— 
Napoleonizing. He would have followed 
Mozcart’s lead. 

Napoleon as artist would have wasted no 
energy guiding people, dominating human 
society, showing impatience when restrained, 
brooking no rivals, contemptuous towards 
those who refused to render him homage, 
looking on the world as a great banquet open 
to any comer and where long arms are the 


main necessity, grabbing the sign of the 
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hover around, he may even show his remark- 
able powers of action by ordering a cathedral 
or two, a theatre or two, but he must not put 
foot in our workshop. 

We are patient sort of madmen, we artist- 
workmen, but we have oubliettes close to our 
work tables. 

Gentlemen posing as Patrons, as men of 
action, as connoisseurs, have thousands of 
times come meddling too near the table and 
have been known to disappear suddenly. 

Who was that great fool at Salzburg who 
posed as being the Patron of Mozart? I forget 
who he was, but I know where he zs. He is 
down an oubliette. 

The Earl of Leicester, who failed to build 
Shakespeare a decent theatre—where is he? 
The Patron of Beethoven, that poor Prince 
Lichnowsky, where is he? . . . “in our mem- 
ory locked” down an oubliette and drowned 
every time we think of him in our laughter 

. a farce of a fool. 

I am making a list (I would give it here but 
it requires more time to make it quite com- 
plete), of the hundred or two hundred artists 
whose work we have had and in some cases still 
have, and short facts as to their sustenance 

. and their patrons. 

I wish to show by this list that if there are 

fifty fine artists who are as poor as was Mozart, 


there are fifty who were as rich as Rubens; 
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and that this being the case it is an exaggera- 
tion for Lord Rosebery to assert that ‘“‘ Genius 
thrives on Poverty and Art is smothered by 
riches.” Because some Greek writer said so 
before Lord Rosebery polished up the phrase 
for some meeting whereat everyone wept and 
crowed over the death of Robert Burns is no 
special matter. There are some lies which even 
started in Greece. . . . Benvenuto’s old pro- 
verb “‘cats of good breed hunt better fat than 
lean” is as apt to-day as when the Pope first 
heard it from old Cellini and made a bold effort 
to look less mean than he was. 

But because Patrons betray us—because we 
be poor—this is no reason for becoming “‘ men 
of action,” ‘“‘ Napoleons of the stage.” Our in- 
stinct on receiving a letter from Ours faithfully 
our Patron to tell us that he is sorry he cannot 
meus. .°. {that is to say, our work)-...'s 
that though he promised us two or three 
thousand a year to help the work he now re- 
grets that owing to some one having persuaded 
his weakness to act differently ... 2. to 
break his word . . . he must now stop sending 
the sums he ladled out grudgingly month by 
month! ... our instinct on getting such a 

* I was told last month of just such a patron of the arts 

.. an Englishman .. . who is one of the very wealthiest 
Lords of Great Britain, who used to dole out month by 
month his promised support, ... but listen,. .. only after he 
had received two letters of reminder, a telegram, and some- 


times a telephone message per month.... Incredible but true. 
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letter is to turn business man, is it not? 
To become men of action,—to be free from 
such fellows. If that were possible—to be 
business man and artist, well and good: but 
it don’t. work—it really don’t.. No, the artist 
must remember that it is as possible to be 
backed by a wrong ’un as it is to back a wrong 
‘un. If the artist is of no wseatall> if he is 
not able to create, lacking in vision and skill 
to express, then he is indeed a poor horse to 
back :—but say he has all the powers we expect 
an artist to have, then if things go ill he can 
assuredly claim to have been backed by a 
wrong ‘un—and wait for another event. 

My point is that whatever betide the artist 
must never change his mind—it must be the 
mind of the artist once and for ever. Never 
the man of action, never the impresario, never 
the Napoleon of the Arts. 
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For the onlooker, the sage, to change his 
mind—to be able to see all sides to all ques- 
tions—to hunt with both hare and hounds— 
maybe this is all good and proper. 

For the man of purpose—whatever his pur- 
pose may be—it is fatal. 7 

All Action can be argued to be fatal and a 
pity—yet it is obvious that as we are often 


given to action when sick of over-contempla- 
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tion (a sickness which to the sages I must 
admit is rather reprehensible)—when we do 
turn to action—or rather when our meditation 
and our studies and the like would make to 
move that which we love—would move it from 
obscurity into the light and life of day—let us 
make it move hugely, slowly, and grandly. . . 
why else move it? 

To do this, then, even the artist meditator, 
while falling short of being even a sage, must 
not change his mind’s eye. That, like the eye 
of the pilot, must be unchangeably fixed upon 
the sea, the sky, and the boat. 

Our boat is our fixed purpose; moving ever 
on, yet fixed; and we ourselves have con- 
structed it. Our seas and skies the all but 
ever restless existence created by mankind. 

We have to steer this boat of ours across 
the seven seas and through to port. 

And then gaping mouths and _ puckered 
brows ask whiningly why we don’t take them 
into our ship—our plan—: why we took them 
for a year and then marooned them for trea- 
chery or landed them safely in some pretty 
port because of laziness. 

We do not change our mind in such matters. 

Be they pretty ladies or remarkable men— 
once they have shown by some mean act that 
they are out on their voyage for their own 
advantages, ready to seize these and leave us 


any day in the lurch—one man or one woman, 
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one hand, less, then we land these amiable and 
ever so righteous self-seekers to seek for them- 
selves where they like, but no more at our 
ship’s expense. 

Has one of our crew married a wife, and is 
she bent on personal success at the expense of 
us all, and does she persuade her husband to 
follow her lead? . . . this Lady Macbeth in 
little and her little man must go on land— 
no room for that kind of little ambition 
with us. 

And this may seem to some people very 
hard-hearted of ws -?s4cruel 47 .ttengaales 

I have heard a good deal about our plan 
being hard and cruel—inhuman. It is fixed, 
our purpose, yet moves ever onwards. It is 
human as possible. Only one thing is not 
allowed ... and that is any form of treachery, 
no matter how fair and friendly the veils be to 
our eyes. 

Family and friends are in times of medita- 
tion and in times of peace lovely and com- 
panionable . . . but sometimes something 
turns family and friends into awful little 
traitors in times of action and bustle. 

It’s just a natural nervousness become 
hysterical which has gone and lost its way— 
look ye there. 

As in these other enterprises the Obstructors 
have to be swept aside, and ruthlessly, so must 


we deal with those of our family or friends if 
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they offer obstruction open or Jesuitical to our 
plans . . . to our fixed purpose. 

To give my particular inimical friends full 
credit, they seldom offer obstruction openly. 
Their method is to show indignation and gentle 
regret, . . . that stamp of imitation Christianity 
which threatens to destroy the real Christianity 
itself. 

Indignation that I know what is wanted— 
regret that I state it deliberately—sorrow that 
my purpose should be fixed and unalterable— 
pique that I have excluded them from my plans 
(my plans which are merely a purpose). 

Really, this is a little incredible. 

If I were wealthy—worked to be rich—and 
cut off my friends and relations with a stage 
shilling . . . then I could understand their 
mood. But when all my possession is solely 
in my fixed purpose, and that one really not 
far off from an ideal—that they should expect 
anything of me except my contempt in ex- 
change for their underhand obstruction is a 
bright idea, and original anyhow. 
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My last word will be a plea. 

Be a little more careful, I beg you, not to 
misrepresent me and my friends to the People. 
We have chosen a difficult, not the easiest, 
way. Have we shirked any discomfort and 
any sacrifices that were to be made for our 
Theatre? Have we more to sacrifice? . .. only 
say so and we can attempt it. But don’t mis- 
represent us. Century after century we are 
always the same . . . you must say that we 
are faithful. 

You get cross with us sometimes for no- 
thing. 

If we say we want applause to cease in 
Theatres you don’t give ita moment's thought 
and you fail to give the matter careful investiga- 
tion. If you thought and enquired you would 
find that the: very people whom you imagine 
love applause, hate it. If you are a member of 
society you applaud a celebrated Jenny Lind 
and set her up as your example of how a public 
favourite feels about such things . . . for you 
think she adores it. But Princess Pauline 
Metternich tells us in her Memoirs that Jenny 
Lind at the end of a song, when the applause 
was frantic, raised her hand saying ‘“ Please 
don’t applaud. I have always disliked applause 
and fuss and it was to avoid them that I left 
the stage so soon.” 
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If you are a socialist you applaud the name 
of Mazzini just as crowds once applauded the 
man. “ Absurd applause,” says Mazzini him- 
self of the custom. 

And if you will only think a while longer and 
enquire into the past you will find most of my 
proposals in this book are reasonable, and that 
many of them can be found put into practice, 
or longed to be practised, by the best of our 
fellow workers in the past: by the great names 
you justly honour. 

And so it would be an easy matter—and a 
reasonable one—to put them once more into 
practice. 

Whereas, the proposals which are new—the 
hints I give to bring us a new Theatre,—these 
need not so much your thought or careful 
enquiry as your courage. Courage to accept 
them. . . for it is only your fear which causes 
you to reject them and soto lose something . . . 
and courage to urge that they be put immedi- 
ately into practice. Show courage towards me 
and you do no harm and much good to the 
People and most of all to yourself. 

For if you do not show courage in this, my 
ideas will die with me—for no one but myself 
can possibly carry them into execution. Of this 
I am quite sure. 

And you—are you not beginning to suspect 
it too? You thought ten years ago that any 


young and intelligent and enthusiastic follower 
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of mine could be persuaded, encouraged, and 
paid to bring out “‘Craig’s ideas” as they are 
called. | 

Reinhardt comes: you thought you had the 
ideas then—and cheaply. The Russian Ballet: 
—you still think they brought you something 
of the kind .. . and hardly a month passes but 
some new and crazy adventurer appears in 
Rome, in Paris, London or New York and you 
nudge yourself and fancy you are going to get 
my ideas at last—and cheaply—and without 
obligation to me. 

But are you not beginning to see that you 
are no nearer the solution—and that the pro- 
blem you thought so easy is not to be solved 
until you turn to me and empower me to solve 
it in whatever way seems best to me? 

And I think you know by this time that I 
will only show my work in future in a theatre 
of my own. 

I was five to six times asked by Reinhardt 
to enter his admirable theatre and produce a 
play as I wished to see it produced. I did not 
do so—and I will do no such thing. ‘“‘ What, 
you won't produce a play as you wish to see it 
producedd?’ ja.) . L.seemetonheartheiseneam 
Calmly, please. I never said any such bosh. I 
said I will not enter another man’s theatre and 
do it. I will do it only in my own theatre. Is 
that clear? Do you knowthe old song beginning 


Will you walk into my parlour . 
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You are strange people. You blame me for 
not taking into their theatres the very things 
which I am keeping for you so that you may 
have them intact in mine. In their theatres 
the ideas would be pulled limb from limb. Is 
it not so?—and what are they worth in pieces? 
You see what they are worth for you have them 
im pieces: . . . yet your public raves over them 
—that’s the queerest thing of all. Yes, you are 
a strange people. 

You don’t go on in that way about paintings, 
do you? Perhaps you do—but it seemed to me 
that when you are purchasing paintings for the 
National Gallery you are very careful to buy an 
original, a genuine Bellini, or an authentic Van 
Dyck. I never heard of the National Gallery 
preferring to purchase AN IMITATION of one of 
the panels of a triptych by Memling to the 
genuine three panels. Did you? And yet that’s 
exactly the whole English policy in regard to 
nearly all theatrical works of art. If it can get 
the imitation it seems delighted. ‘‘ The original 
was too expensive” is the feeble reply which is 
nearly always offered. Which is obviously only 
the excuse vamped up in the confusion of the 
moment when the purchasers see what a hash 
they've made of the whole transaction. 


And now, because I have not given you a 
text book called ‘“‘Craig’s Ideas, and how to 


put each one of them into practice,” do not 
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misrepresent the book and me by saying that. 
I am unpractical. | 

If I haven’t given you the whole of my Ideas 
the modern theatre holds proof that I’ve given 
you some, and that these are put into execu- 
tion. % 

I give you some more here. Don’t be churl- 
ish and ask with some show of a grievance 
why I’ve not given you all: I think it’s your 
turn to do something. 


The attempt to antagonize the artist by 
throwing ever one more obstacle in his path: 


(A) By rejecting what he has to bring; by 
doing this beyond the regulation time 
limit : 

(B) by supporting one foreigner the more: 

(c) by not empowering him to work: 

(D) by criticising the work they have not 
seen: - 

(E) by praising turpitudes: 

(F) and by numerous other methods the 
which roll away from my mind like the 
famous water does off the infamous 
GuckK's back 3.0% 


this attempt to antagonize him does succeed— 
for a short while. And it is necessary to his 
progress that this be so. 

But as it does not succeed in doing more 


than this—and since he merely resorts to 
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blockade—and you get no genuine goods into 
England—is it wise to fool away the time 
turning the artist into Aunt Sally ... and 
failing to hit him every time? 

Who would not willingly serve as so British - 
a figure to real sportsmen: but I ask myself, is 
this sort of thing real sport? is it playing the 
game? ... and I leave you to answer what 
concerns me no longer. 
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A PLEA FOR TWO 
THEATRES 


This Essay ts dedicated 
to the tived Business 
Man 


“ Shun those studies in which the work that results dies 
with the worker.-—LEONARDO DA VINCI MSS., South 
Kensington Museum, iii, 55. 

THINK we may listen to anything that 

Leonardo da Vinci says, and benefit, with- 
out indulging in that modern habit of getting 
peevish and arguing with every authority. 

“Shun those studies—in which—the work 
that results—dies with the worker.” 

To us of the theatre these words fall heavily, 
like a cold douche—but I am tingling with 
the after effects. 

I am a member of that faculty (1) which pro- 
duces work, the results of which die with the 
worker. As such I do not at all like Leonardo 
da Vinci’s warning, and this sets me thinking 
about my calling, the theatrical faculty. The 
results certainly die with the worker. Must I 
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shun my studies because of that? I rub my 
forehead, which wrinkles at the thought. Iam 
puzzled. Our work, then, is like—like grass— 
is that it?, which ‘‘zz the morning 1s green 
and groweth up, but in the evening ts cut 
down, avried up and withered.” 1 am nota 
very patient being, and the spirit of my Uncle 
Toby rises in me and I feel impelled to cry 
out, ‘“‘ By God, it shall not die!” 

But before committing a big folly, let me 
first look about and see whether it be possible 
or no to make our work, if not eternal, yet in a 
great measure durable. Why is it that our two 
muses, Melpomene and Thalia, should be held 
to be so powerless? The other seven seem to 
have unlimited power—then why not ours? 
The other seven are perhaps jealous of the 
popularity of our two ladies. Perhaps we 
might make a compromise with these seven; 
we might say to them: “If we make a light 
and airy theatre which shall be offered up on 
your altar, will you not on your part allow us 
to create—will you not, in fact, collaborate 
with our two ladies to inspire us in the crea- 
tion of a durable theatre which shall last after 
we, the makers, are dead?” 

And then it occurs to me that we are living 
in the twentieth century, and that it would be 
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quite impossible for me to go and make this 
appeal to the oracle, and, through the oracle, 
to the muses; and that—hang me! if the posi- 
tion is as bad as it looked at the first glance! 
After amoment’s thought I realize that as 
this is the twentieth century it depends entirely 
upon ourselves whether or no we wish to make 
a durable theatre; and that if we wish to 
make it we can, and that without any pre- 
liminary peace-offering of our perishable 
theatre to the seven, such as I was proposing. 
Pondering further, I ask myself, why not 
make a durable theatre aud a perishable 
theatre, even as there is a durable spirit and 
a perishable body? 
Some one will tell me that we already have 
a theatre with body and soul, part perishable, 
part durable; that the player and the illumina- 
tions, and the decorations and the dancings, 
and the singings all pass, like the body, while 
the words of the poet live on like the soul. 
And they will say that it is the better part 
which lives, and the inferior part which dies. 
Now, I must be forgiven again for remind- 
ing you that I am a member of the theatrical 
faculty, and because of that I will stand my 
ground until the last shot is gone, and fight 
for that faculty. I will not consent to be talked 
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to about the spiritual wonders of Shakespeare 
and Synge and Sheridan, and so forth. I 
agree that their work is lasting and wonder- 
ful; but if the work we of the stage do cannot 
also be durable, I am going to get some 
distance towards the reason why it cannot be 
durable. 

Some one will throw a sop to me saying, 
‘But is the butterfly, because it is perishable, 
any less beautiful?” Iam not concerned with 
that, or with any arguments in praise of the 
perishable. I am here concerned with the 
durable, and the question whether our theatre 
can be made so. 

If it is in the nature of one work to be 
honoured because of its durable qualities, 
what is to prevent those qualities being ours, 
so that our work may be honoured? I think 
it will be very difficult for any one to assert 
that it has no right to endure ‘because its 
nature is ephemeral.” Until the diamond has 
passed through many stages in its develop- 
ment it also is ephemeral; but once having 
attained to a certain state it is extraordinarily 
durable. 

In like manner, turning to the arts, we may 
find that sculpture is very perishable under 
some conditions and at certain stages: under 
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other conditions it endures. The very man 
who warns us to “shun those studies in which 
the work that is done dies with the worker” 
made a statue which was the wonder of the 
time; but he made it in clay, and it was des- 
troyed immediately; whereas I have in front 
of me a small bronze head of a Buddha which 
was made long before Leonardo lived, and is 
still enduring. Therefore, if sculpture can be 
both perishable and durable, may not our 
work, which is made with hands, become. 
durable if we develop it to that condition? 
My reason for considering this question is 
not, as some of my exponents would suppose 
and record, that I am dreaming in Florence 
of a beautiful state to come, and am lost ina 
cloudy reverie. Nothing of the kind. What 
led me to these reflections was looking through 
a number of American newspapers, in which 
many plays given in the commercial theatre, 
in the so-called ‘‘art” theatres, in the vaude- 
ville theatres and in the open-air theatres 
were recorded by photographs, and a consider- 
able amount was written about these produc- 
tions; and I thought to myself that I had 
never seen such a display of waste in my life. 
“Do they know,” I thought to myself, 
“that if the sums of money that went towards 
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these pasteboard patchwork pieces of what is 
honoured with the word ‘art’ were laid out | 
in an orderly manner, with a due sense of re- 
sponsibility and proportion, and with the con- — 
science which belongs to men rather than to 
children, the world would be all the richer by 
possessing lasting works of art instead of a 
yearly rubbish heap higher than the Wash- 
ington Memorial?” And as I write I still 
wonder—do people realize this? 

Now, one other thing, so that you do not 
misunderstand me. 

Please do not imagine that I am quixotic- 
ally inclined; that I am wanting to run a tilt 
against the theatrical trades who supply. the 
goods which-ultimately pile up into this 
pyramid of trash. 

The theatrical trades are like the troops in 
this campaign of ours to win through to a 
better theatre. We shall not lose one man 
more than is necessary. They are our first 
consideration, and it would be ultimately to 
the interest of theatrical tradesmen to deal in 
things of lasting value, which we know are 
worth very much more than those things 
which last but for the day. 

Have you got it clear then?—that I will 
take my position only on a practical basis, 
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and, from that standpoint, will look towards — 


a promised land—and do something to move 
towards it. 

There is nothing unpractical, if you will 
consider for a moment, in hoping that one 
day a great president or a great churchman, 
wishing to pay a high compliment, may allude 
to something national as being “theatrical.” 
Nowadays these highly-placed dignitaries em- 
ploy the word “theatrical” when they wish to 
point to some blemish. Others follow their 
bad example. (2) 

Now, let us consider what can be called a 
“perishable” theatre and what a “durable” 
theatre; and after that let us consider whether 
the present theatre which we have is either the 
one, the other, or neither. So that lastly we 
may arrive at the chief reason for going into 
this question. 


NOTES (1, p. 3). The term “theatrical profession” has 
outlived its day; pompously called by some (not by us) 
“ the profession”; the older term was “ the quality.” 

(2, p. 9). Thirteen unlucky examples of the misuse of the 
word “ theatrical,” and one example where it is used gra- 
ciously: 

“ The Flight of the Dragon,” by Laurence Binyon, Murray. 

Page 26. . 

“ Journal of the De Goncourt Brothers.” Heinemann. Page 

139. 
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“ Architecture,’ by W. R. Lethaby. Williams and Norgate. 


Pages 18, 251. 

“The Arts connected with Building,” Py Various Writers. 
Batsford. Page 79. 

“Nietzsche contra Wagner,” by Nietzsche. Foulis. 

“ Art and Life,” by T. Sturge Moore. Methuen. Page 26. 

“Plays for an Irish Theatre,” by W. B. Yeats. Bullen. 
Page, pref. xi. 

“Essay on Moore’s ‘Life of Lord Byron,” by Macaulay, 
(“ The Tatler”), by Steele and Addison, No. 136. Page 3. 

“ Shelley at Oxford,” by Hogg. 

“Rembrandt,” by Breal. Duckworth. Pages 32, 61. 

“Murray’s Handbook to Central Italy,” by Rev. H. Jeaf- 
freson, M.A. Murray, 1900-1907. Page 35. 

“The Daily Mail” (The Theatrical Kaiser), Leading Article, 
December 28, 1914. 

“ Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” by Mark Twain. Tauchnitz, 
1876 (“and the theatrical gorgeousness of the thing ap- 
pealed to him”). Page 142. 

This last writer, the American Mark Twain, is the sole 
writer among these whose words imply something courte- 
ous; the rest use the term as a reproach. I can give the 
names of numbers of other writers and their books wherein 
this word “theatrical” is used in the derogatory sense 
instead of justly. 
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PagOURABLE THEATRE 


“Tam tn the hearts of all. Memory and Knowledge and 
the loss of both are all from Me. There are two entities in 
this world, the Perishable and the Imperishable. All creatures 
are the Perishable and the unconcerned One ts the Imperish- 
able.’ —BHAGAVAD-GITA. 


HAT is a Durable Theatre? We shall 
Y= have to imagine one, as none exists. 
First of all it would contain a durable 
Drama. Not a number of fairly durable 
dramas; one Drama, unchangeable. Such a 
drama would have to be beyond criticism, and 
would have to be what they assert the Shake- 
Spearean drama is—for all time. To be more 
durable than the Shakespearean drama it is 
likely that it would have to be religious. Re- 
ligious dramas, if not played in London or 
New York, are still alive and being enacted 
in many quarters of the globe, and have lived 
for very many centuries. Perhaps not because 
of the religions themselves, yet perhaps just 
because of that, but anyhow because of the 
vitality and nobility in the works. 
A glance at the history of the Drama will 
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give you examples. But it is more than likely 
that if we to-day in the twentieth century 
produce a drama we shall want it more durable 
than any of those. 

It is possible that this drama might take a 
week to enact. It is possible that it might 
take a month. I will go so far as to say that it 
might possibly take three hundred and sixty- 
five days. 

Saying this shows you that I do not mean 
a drama which complies with the conditions 
laid down by Aristotle and broken by his 
pupils. I am trying to think afresh, although 
it may occur to. some of you that I have 
thought of nothing new; for, considering 
more curiously, we might find just such 
dramas already in existence. We think the 
Panama Canal is a new idea; but no doubt if 
we were to search, we should find its parallel 
three thousand years back. But no one laughs 
at the idea of the Panama Canal just because 
it is so vast; therefore, when the day comes 
and the men appear with the drama lasting 
three hundred and sixty-five days, we must 
not scout it because its proportions are 
immense. 

The Drama, the Durable Drama, must 
deal with Truth(1) (or Reality, if you prefer 
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at first so to call it), and not with fantastic 
things. 

As my other writings show, I lean towards 
the drama of silence just because I believe in 
and long for a durable drama. And I cannot 
help but still believe that the most durable 
drama will be one of silence. 

Still, I have in the course of my experience 
come across what I believe to be a written 
drama that has, I should say, the durability 
of an aeon. 

The drama must be universal, so that there 
will be no desire to destroy it on the part of 
any one nation. It must be everybody’s pro- 
perty—yours and mine. 


Lae Prace 


Wuat of the place in which a drama would 
be preserved? 

It will be called the Theatre, but it will not 
resemble any theatre known to us in history, 
in ancient times, or now. 

I take it that the theatre itself will be archi- 
tecturally as superb in its strength as the 
noblest pyramid known to us. There may be 
one or a hundred examples of this theatre, but 
all will be alike in general form if not in detail. 
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I take it also that it will be built of the most — 


costly materials, our care being lest we tarnish 
or spoil it in any way. 

A walk through Florence or Venice would 
show us places erected durably to record the 
thoughts or acts of men, and we should find 
many noble buildings. I would not urge that 
we should take our measure from such as 
these. We should surpass them. It is pos- 
sible, or nothing is possible; and we can 
remember that the Church of St. Mark at 
Venice is a noble place; the Baptistery in 
Florence maybe is a nobler. Doubtless they 
became so through the desire of men to build 
shrines in which durably to record things they 
held precious. 

The size is not of paramount importance; 
but, great or small, it must be precious if it 
is to be durable. 

I cannot persuade myself that we could 
ever reach an age in which we shall cease to 
value rare and precious materials. The cock 
in the fable found nothing valuable in the 
pearl, but at present we are not living in a 
farmyard, and there is no reason why, with 
care, we should come to do so. A durable 
theatre would help to postpone that day in- 
definitely. | 
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But do not let us be vague about these 


materials. Let us name them—gold, silver, 


copper, bronze and other precious metals; 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies and other pre- 
cious stones; lapis-lazuli, crystals, ivory, 
ebony, malachite, marble, mosaic, glass stained 
with precious colours, silks finer than we have 
yet made; and all these things in the hands 
of men who delight to touch them and work 
with them. 

To decide upon the general form of this 
building many minds would codperate; and, 
after the general form was once established, 
the thousands—tens of thousands—of artists, 
craftsmen and so forth, the workmen and the 
tradesmen, would bring their powers to bear 
upon the details. 

The broad lines would be laid down; there 
could be no departing from them; they would 
be clearly defined, not rambling or cramped, 
but each example would bear the impress of 
each individual master. 

Were there many theatres, the stage of this 
one could differ from the stage of that within 
certain limits, and the requirements would 
dictate those limits. After that everything 
would be free, so that the invention of the 
architect would find free play. 
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Just to give an example of what I mean we 
have only to look at the chancel, the pulpit, 
the cross, the rood-screen, the lamps and the 
candelabra of a cathedral. These are but a 
few objects among many, and in Asia, in 
Europe, in America and in Africa the require- 
ments have dictated the broad lines. Within 
those requirements what a range of liberty 
the artists have had! 

Or, if you wish for another example, we can 
think of aship. You cannot, in designing a 
ship, dispense with, or get away from, the 
general form of the keel: it is impossible; but 
you may have as many different keels as there 
are different leaves to different trees. 

In what we call the Decoration of our 
theatre, I mean the stage decoration together 
with the lighting and the costumes, all would 
be just as durable and as precious as the build- 
ing itself. There would be no attempt to pro- 
duce what we call “theatrical illusion.” For 
instance, we should not paint a tree, or put 
up an imitation tree so as best to copy in 
colour and texture a real tree. No more than 
in a cathedral they put up a wooden copy of 
the: original cross. Doubtless the cross on 
which the Saviour was crucified was an or- 
dinary and rough wooden structure, but when 
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it reaches the cathedral it becomes a precious 
work of art, in no way realistic. 

Why do they make this transformation? 
Because it is too good a thing ever to be 
imitated; because it would be said they were 
pretending to put up the real cross. Every 
one realizes this in relation to an object made 
holy by thought. 

What is to prevent us from treating a tree 
(than which as part of Divine nature there is 
nothing more holy—and, what is more, more 
joyous) ina like manner? Not that we should 
allow even the symbol of a tree to appear on 
our stage merely as something to look at; un- 
less the drama demanded the presence of such 
a symbol, no tree should be put there. But if 
there is to be a tree, or a fountain, or a fire, 
we shall have to be made aware by the majesty 
of each that each one is of paramount import- 
ance, and this can only be done by fashioning 
symbols—in each case something suggesting 
and standing for the real thing. And let me 
repeat it—made in precious materials. 

And the vestments. To convince you that 
costumes can be worth preserving, I need 
but take you to Notre Dame at Paris, or to 
Cologne Cathedral, where they guard gorgeous 
vestments of gold and silver cloth, jewelled 
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and embroidered into priceless works of art, 
or point to the dresses of the ancient Japanese 
Theatre where the NOH was and is still per- 
formed. To make so well that each following 
century desires to preserve what has been so 
well done—that should be the natural way of 
making such dresses as we need in our Dur- 
able Theatre. 


LIGHTING 


Tue lighting of our stage and our auditorium, 
what of that? 

Shall we install the electric light? Well, 
the electric light is one of the wonders of to- 
day, and not its least wonder is its great 
beauty. But there is something very dis- 
tasteful about the wires. Perhaps we shall 
arrive at a wireless electric light. Anyhow, 
to exclude the electric light because it is up 
to date would be far from my purpose, which 
is not to avoid what is up to date, but to 
secure what is desf. Still, the sun is no bad 
illuminant. Daylight has not had its day. 


PERFORMERS 


Anp the performers? What of the actors, as 
they are called, and very well called? Do not 
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fear that I am going to spring an Uber- 
Marionnette into the midst of them. If he 
arrives it will be no case of my bringing him 
there, but because no one can prevent him 
from coming. I have no desire to thrust for- 
ward an unwelcome monster such as Franken- 
stein created into the midst of such durable 
and precious things as we have already ar- 
ranged for. It is likely that the drama of 
which I have spoken will demand the services 
of man as performer; I have been told (since 
I wrote of the Uber-Marionnette) of a race of 
actors that existed (and a few to-day preserve 
the tradition) who were fitted to be part of 
the most durable theatre it is possible to con- 
ceive. When I heard of this I was astounded, 
pleasurably astounded. I was told that this 
race of actors was so noble, sparing them- 
selves no pain and austerely disciplining 
themselves, that all the weaknesses of the 
flesh were eradicated, and nothing remained 
but the perfect man. This race was not Eng- 
lish or American, but Indian. 

I am not sceptical. I would sooner be 
proved wrong in all my beliefs and theories 
than think man unable to rise to any standard 
known or to be known. 

And so I accept this information, new 
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though it be to me, and will present it here 
as a possibility; I will hope for it, even with 
my eyes and ears amazed at what they see 
and hear coming from the Western actors. 

If the Western actor can become what I am 
told the Eastern actor was and is, I withdraw 
all that I have written in my Essay, ‘‘ On the 
Actor and the Uber-Marionnette.” 

Strange that this Eastern land, so believing 
in the power of man to become divine, should 
make so many idols—so many beautiful idols 
—for idols are Uber-Marionnettes. 

In the event of man being unable to return 
to that ancient standard of the East, there is 
nothing open for us but to fashion something 
to represent man in this creative and durable 
art that we are contemplating. 


Wuat I have just described on broad lines 
as the Durable Theatre will not greatly illu- 
mine the mind of any man in a great city to- 
day who is unable to detach himself from his 
surroundings. This explains my dedication. 
Even an artist may have daily duties to attend 
to, and I can conceive nothing more irritating, 
when in the midst of such distractions, than 
to be talked to about a durable theatre. 
20 
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But we all of us go away to the country 
now and then. We sometimes go fishing on 
the lakes, or climbing mountains, and sun 
and wind and skies refine and quicken the 
mind. I am inclined to believe that in no 
one is it more acute than the city man whose 
daily occupations, year in and year out, are 
like those of a galley slave. He is chained to 
his oar at which he tugs, and tugs, and tugs. 
I know big business men who have told me 
their desire to be freed from those chains, yet 
have admitted their inability to know how to 
free themselves. 

And we must not forget that it is we for 
whom they are rowing. We sit at ease in 
deck chairs while their sinews are cracking 
aod tier hearts. But, “as I say, in the 
country, returning to Nature for a while, 
their greater longings are liberated, and it 
may be that our Durable Theatre will be 
built near those places to which they go. 

And now we will speak of the Perishable 
Theatre. 


NOTE Te p. 12). Truth. But what is Truth? Shall we 
waste three more centuries trying to find an answer to this 
idiotic question? Would it not be better to get along with 
our work, and to work so hard at the preparation for the re- 
presentation of the drama dealing with truth that, when it 
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arrives, we are ready? Again, may not our very activities 
in preparing for the work produce the answer so much 
hankered after? Instead of hanging about and hankering, 
let us get on with our work so that exercise may quicken 
the longing and fill up the time usefully. All the old truths 
give way and become the modern lies; the Greek, the 
Elizabethan and all these modern truths which seem to 
aspire to be called the truth of doubt; these too will pass 
and become lies. I see no durability in the collection of 
modern plays wherein everything is doubted, from the 
power of God to that of a penny whistle. Had Penelope 
sat down and doubted as to the return of Ulysses the house 
would have been in a nice state on his arrival! Patience! 
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HEN speaking of the Perishable 

Theatre I do not want anybody to 
imagine that I use the word “ Perishable” 
as implying something hardly worth con- 
sideration. I use it so as to distinguish it 
from the Durable Theatre, to place it apart; 
not that it is inferior to the Durable Theatre, 
only that it is different. 

Neither would I like my readers to imagine 
that by a perishable theatre I mean the present 
theatre. 

As an aid to imagining such a theatre one 
needs but to recall the different periods of 
theatrical art, to seize upon those parts which 
are least stable, most evanescent; picture them 
more unstable, more evanescent, and we have 
an idea of the thing. 

And now, let us consider it in the same 
order as we did the Durable Theatre. 

First, the drama. 

All would have to be spontaneous. If it 
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were a play of words it would have to be 
improvisation. If dancing, very much “go © 
as you please,” as in the folk dances; if sing- 
ing, it would have to be improvised too; in 
the cases of spoken play and sung play, or 
opera, we have plenty of precedent to go 
upon. In Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries they were masters of the art of im- 
provisation, and, as a proof of how perishable 
this improvisation was, there is really little 
more than the comedy of Moliére which re- 
cords it; and in Moliére of course the dialogue 
is highly polished and finished, brought almost 
to a durable state. 

To some extent we find a light form of the 
perishable play in the vaudeville performances 
of to-day. I have said “light,” and refrained 
from saying “inferior,” for the good reason 
that I do not think them inferior. If those 
who question this will try to improvise even 
to the extent that the vaudevillists do, they 
will find it such a difficult task that I think 
they will change their minds if ever tempted 
to dub it ‘‘inferior.” 

We find a considerable amount of im- 
provisation (1) in the circus also, at least in 
the old-fashioned circuses—newly furbished 
up as they may be—that we meet with in 
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Europe. I do not know what those are like 
that one meets with in America, but imagine 
they can do as well in their improvising 
bouts. 

T have taken the trouble now and then 
hurriedly to write down the conversation be- 
tween the clowns in a circus, and to a great 
extent it resembles the conversations in 
Moliere; in essentials the method is prac- 
tically the same, but when recorded the result 
is anything but funny. The point made at 
the end is always the thing on which they 
are counting to convulse their hearers, and 
the rest is all preparation to get them into an 
expectant state of mind. 

I myself have never heard any singers im- 
provise, but I have heard some instrumental- 
ist musicians who roam about the streets of 
Florence in the spring and summer evenings 
who do improvise, and sometimes do it well 
enough to convince any unbeliever that such 
a thing is not an impossibility. 

I think it is unnecessary to mention the 
East when speaking of the possible develop- 
ment of Western art; not that I am wanting 
in respect for what the East possesses and 
can produce; but there is a danger in becom- 
ing too early acquainted with a matured 
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foreign development of an art which should 
be evolved afresh from one’s own soil. : 

After working for many years and search- 
ing for ways and means to create what at 
last comes clearer into vision each day, one 
can with more safety venture into the East 
to gain encouragement and assistance. But 
for the present we will leave it out of the 
discussion, although doubtless improvisation 
is practised continually in many parts of 
Asia. 

I think that those who improvise dramas 
should limit themselves to light subjects 
which they do not mind losing; to improvise 
on the theme of Romeo and Juliet, or Coriol- 
anus, or Julius Caesar, or the Pharaohs, would 
seem to be out of tune; probably this is why 
clowns unconsciously select themes of rob- 
bing their neighbours, or making them fall 
over a hidden wire, these petty assaults being 
things that can be forgotten as soon as done; 
but the murder of Julius Caesar or the burial 
of one of the Pharaohs is not a thing that any 
seriously flippant man would wish to forget 
in a hurry. For my part, although it is a 
digression to say so, I think that only a flip- 
pantly serious man would select such themes 
for the Durable Theatre either. How rightly 
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they belong to the present-day theatre, which 
is neither durable nor ephemeral ! 

Although the main theme of the comic im- 
provisators is ‘‘doing” another man, the in- 
cidents are varied and the by-paths many. 
And the moral of the whole is always good, 
for it is the fool who pretends to be wiser 
than the other fool who invariably gets 

“done,” because he wishes to show his 
“superior wisdom. 

It is seldom elegant, this comedy, and yet 
a perishable theatre would have to possess 
its improvised dramas that were elegant and 
even exquisite. Perhaps here we should drop 
speech and pass to the dance, care being taken 
to avoid anything like a dance of a priestess 
before the altar of love, lest the little boy 
in the corner should giggle—through good 
taste. 

But dances based upon the movements of 
the perishable things in nature—the ugly 
little insects and the more beautiful insects; 
in fact the whole short-lived creation; and, 
perhaps, the passing phases of childhood; 
even the brittleness of toys suggests itself as 
a theme. Not only the fact that a thing is 
perishable, but that it is mutable is of value. 
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ARCHITECTURE does not come into this ques- 
tion of place for the ephemeral theatre. Its 
drama could be performed in any and every 
place, and caprice and phantasy might put 
together stages one more fantastic than the 
other. Something like a house of cards, with. 
the suggestion that, should we lean against 
it, it would topple over. It needs nimble in- 
vention more than profound imagination, so 
I am almost tempted to suggest that a woman 
might be able to invent this stage, for there 
is something of the bonnet—something of 
the well-shaped, well-trimmed bonnet or hat 
about it. Builders might have to be called 
in, but the imagination is sprightly, like a 
serious tight-rope dancer. Her mind would 
turn with revulsion from cold marble, bronze 
would not enter into her thoughts; but basket- 
work, trellisses, impossible winding flights of 
steps, which would give way under the first 
heavy tread. And then beautiful diaphanous 
silks as sparingly used as on Sunday in Hyde 
Park; some beautiful embroidery, still more 
beautiful jewellery, and plenty of it to change 
day after day. 

Cannot you imagine a stage held up by 
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supports as thin as storks’ legs, trimmed with 
the plumage of birds, and here and there a 
long string of pearls hanging? Powder, beauti- 
ful powder all over the floor, perfumes—but 
here I am taking in not only the place but 
the scene, costume and all. 

Little tapers of the finest wax. Not enough 
tapers?’—then bring in a thousand more in 
silver sticks. No, I think we will have crystal. 
Each candle perfumed, and perfuming the air 
as it burns. Such a quantity of beautiful lace, 
everything spick and span—and perishable. 

And on this stage and into this scene enter 
the actors. 

Nothing so elephantine as those dubbed 
“the marvellous dancers of Russia,” nothing 
so heavy as “the diaphanousGrecian dancers”; 
but just something frail—always something 
fragile. Pale, I fancy them, never speaking 
above a whisper; always singing, as it were, 
with the mutes on. 

But here I am picturing one perishable 
theatre, though there might be the rougher 
kind wherein even lath and plaster, and cer- 
tainly paper, could play their parts; with sand 
instead of powder, fishers’ or fowlers’ nets in- 
stead of lace, torches instead of perfumed 
candles. But one need not go far with eyes 
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and ears in one’s head to pick out the myriads 
of perishable things of this world and bring 
them to our service; and even with the least 
exercise of imagination, sitting in your chair, 
you can conjure up numbers of useful re- 
Sources. . 

Thus I have sketched in a few lines these 
two theatres, the Durable and the Perishable. 
The ephemeral is the work of young people, 
and the durable is theirs also, when they shall 
have passed through youth. (2) Thus the one 
would be a training for the other. Instead of 
quickly attempting a thing beyond their 
powers they should begin with the playful 
phase, and if in ten years they had tired of it 
—as tire they would—they should be able 
after this early experience, and if they still 
loved the theatre very much, to enter on a 
new and inspiring phase of their develop- 
ment, entering the Durable Theatre after 
having passed through the perishable one. 

The theatre (especially such a theatre as I 
have sketched) educates, though not in the 
sense in which the word is generally used: for 
you will not educate young people by taking 
them to a theatre to see stupid, clumsy, and 
ill-begotten things done in front of their eyes, 
but it will be an education ¢o give them a 
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place in which they can play and expend all 
their vitality and delight us into the bargain. 
And now what of the present theatre? 


NOTES (1, p. 24). “Improvisation.” No one believes im- 
provisation to be the invention of the last minute... 
surely everyone knows what improvisation is and is not. 

(2, p. 30). One of the unfortunate things in the modern 
theatre is that young people always commence with the 
blood-thirstiest of tragedies and the gloomiest of melo- 
dramas. A young man of twenty leaps to the story of Sar- 
danapalus or Agamemnon as a cat goes to cream, and on 
these monstrous themes he exerts all the delicacy of 
adolescence. A modern young lady reaches with haggard 
eyes towards the story of Electra, and acting it, displays 
all the tragic intensity of sweet seventeen. These boys and 
girls ought to be concerned only with the delicate and 
exquisite perishable themes in their exquisite theatre. 
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INTEND here only to consider the pre- 

sent theatre in relation to the other two 
theatres under discussion—the Durable and 
the Perishable. 

It is a negative affair at best, this present 
theatre. It has not durable qualities, neither 
will it perish sufficiently quickly. It costs as” 
much as would a durable theatre, yet endures 
only a few years. The public of the present 
theatre is in love with the latest thing, and 
spends millions of money in order to have 
one glance at it; then tosses its head and asks 
for a still later thing. In fact the present 
theatre is the triumph of an effete public. 

What remains of the extraordinary produc- 
tions given to the public by the late Sir 
Henry Irving, who spent lavish sums on the 
present theatre? For instance (not to speak 
of any great sum) what remains over of his 
season at the Lyceum ending on 31 July 
1880? The money taken was £59,000, and 
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Irving always spent all his money on his 
work. What remains over of the gross re- 
ceipts of “King Arthur”— £39,361 fs.? 
What remains over from fifty-three perform- 
ances of ‘The Merchant of Venice,” which 
realized £29,056 11s. 2@.? Or from the gross 
receipts from two hundred and forty perform- 
ances given in America in. 1886, bringing in 
the sum of £116,516 16s. 9@.; or, in dollars, 
$563,941.50? 

Or take Irving’s expenses on his eight 
American and Canadiantours. They amounted 
to the following sum— £591,347 5s. 112. A 
great sum of course would go to the actors— 
and what is there to show for the rest? In 
dollars it amounts to $2,862, 120.90—over half 
a million pounds sterling, or nearly three 
million dollars. 

The name of Irving is very great, and no 
one respects his memory more than I do; but 
except for his name, what is there remaining 
over? 

These are Henry Irving’s gross receipts and 
his expenses from 1876 to 1905: (1) 


Receipts . $OLA 261,687 10571 
Total expenses. £2,168,290 6 I 
Net profit. 493,397 4 0 
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I am not quoting these figures in order to 
suggest that they were more than Henry 
Irving should have received. For my part I 
wish he had received five millions and the 
National Theatre into the bargain. It is what 
should have been done for the sake of the 
swagger of the British nation, more than for 
the sake of Irving. Nor doI quote the figures 
in order to suggest that the money was badly 
handled in comparison with other modern 
theatres. It was used lavishly, for the stingi- 
ness which has come upon the English theatre 
of late years was then not dreamed of. 

I would only draw attention to the expendi- 
ture which, as you see, exceeds two million, 
and remark that there is nothing to show for 
that two million. There is no theatre of beauti- 
ful proportions containing a stage equipped 
for the benefit of succeeding generations ; 
there is no museum, no library, nothing. As 
it is not to be supposed that an ounce of the 
great Irving personality would have been lost 
had these things been built, collected, and 
preserved, why was something not done? I 
will tell you why. 

It was not possible because the public pre- 
fers to be made to pay. Had Irving asked 
England and America, in the course of twenty 
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years, to supply him with one million pounds 
sterling in order that he, as the best actor of 
his age, might erect for them a theatre which 
should be even as durable as the Comédie 
Francaise (Moliére’s theatre), the queer thing 
is that he would have been refused that sum. 

But see what Irving does. He determines 
to get that sum and more—and he gets it. 
But he gets it under conditions which make 
it less easy to establish such a theatre. He 
makes the people pay him over two million, 
you see, and he does it—if we omit his own 
great personality and genius—by carrying 
round trainloads and boatloads of scenery and 
costumes, armour and appliances which, if 
still in existence, must cost more to store than 
their actual value. 

It is likely that there are some handsome 
swords, jewels, and other things in existence, 
probably more handsome than those left by 
any other actor; but have any of them a value 
as works of fine art? Whereas there is hardly 
a little church in all Europe and Asia that 
does not contain some precious piece of gold 
work or silver work, or ivory work, some piece 
of sculpture, or some robe; in short, some 
fine work of art. j 

Do you see what I mean? 
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If you hold that some theatrical properties 
are fine works of art, then I have nothing to 
say. I refer you to the experts of the auction 
room. They are things of sentimental interest 
and in some cases are of good quality; but 
nothing more. 

I have in my possession one or two masks 
carved in Japan, and one or two carved in 
Africa. These have a great value as works of 
fine art, and they have an ever-increasing value 
commercially. : 

I have, on the other hand, a pair of gloves 
worn by Henry Irving in one of his Shake- 
spearean productions. They are nicely made 
gloves lined with nice silk, and on the back 
of the hand and on the cuff is good theatrical 
gilt tinsel, with some cheap imitation stones. 
They have a sentimental value, and are what 
is called ‘‘interesting,’ even as a glove of 
Napoleon would be interesting. But compare 
this pair with a glove worn by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and they are bits of trash. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s glove is a work of art. 

Again, I have one of the belts worn by 
Henry Irving in “Hamlet,” with large jewelled 
plaques on it, and the whole covered with a 
black net. It is a thing I am very fond of; 
but compare it with some belt preserved in 
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the crypts at Notre Dame or in the Bargello 
at Florence, and the value of the theatrical 
one hardly amounts to that of a row of pins. 
The others are precious things, durable, valu- 
able, works of art, and are also good invest- 
ments. | 

The fact that Irving’s ‘‘ Hamlet” belt is 
more effective on the stage than would be the 
belts in the Bargello only proves one thing— 
that the present theatre aims at “ effective- 
ness” at all costs, and does not care whether 
what is seen on its stage are works of fine art 
or not. In fact, as you see, it prefers what is 
called the ‘‘fake” to the genuine. The fake 
‘“‘tells”; the genuine falls short of theatrical 
Perec. See Nietzsche, “The. Case of 
Wagner,” p. 35.) 

And here we come to the two words which 
best sum up the theatre as it is, and the theatre 
as it should be. 

Instead of the fake we should have the 
genuine. 

If every stage thing cannot be precious— 
though I see no reason why before long it 
should not be—let it at any rate be unpre- 
tentious. Is there anything more annoying 
to us all who are working in this New Move- 
ment than to see these gilded plaster theatre 
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interiors? If the gilt plaster had something 
inspiring in its form, then wesshould perhaps 
set aside the question of the gilt and the 
plaster, and accept it for its expressive form. 
But it has not one quality that is good about 
it. The theatre at present is just a pretentious 
place, and likely to foster pretension in those 
who frequent it. 

There has been a movement for several 
years among architects to give us theatres of 
a different form, using different material, with 
an attempt at what some call simplicity, and 
so forth. It began with Wagner, and it seems 
to be developing well. But their tendency is 
to become what is called ‘‘artistic,” and to 
create a new pretension. These theatres get 
built somehow without inspiration and with- 
out a reason, and are expressionless. Some 
system, some happy or unhappy idea is fol- 
lowed, and it all ends in being no better than 
the gilt and plaster palaces of old. 

But lest you should imagine that I object 
to the elaborate or to the artificial, because 
these are generally most pretentious, let me 
cité one instance where both exist in the same 
theatre, and seem to me splendid. There is 
in Parma a theatre, built by G. B. Aleotti, 
and completed in 1619, called the “Teatro 
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Farnese.” Perfect in splendour, without being 
a perishable theatre, without being a durable 
theatre, it is typical of all the best that should 
have survived in the present theatre, but is 
rapidly disappearing. It has received the 
touch of genius from the man who built it. 
But genius is absent from the modern theatre 
—is not allowed to touch it into life—so, who 
cares whether it endure or perish? 

Practical people should consider the enor- 
mous waste which goes on year after year, 
and ask themselves whether, instead of it, 
they cannot see their way to have the Durable 
Theatre and the Perishable Theatre, without 
spending a penny more. Thus they would 
have their cake and eat it. I believe this is 
possible. | 

One last word on the present theatre. 

Although it is but the lees of the wine of 
our old theatre, still in that old theatre I was 
cradled—and I am helping to nurse a new 
theatre. If the New Movement does not re- 
gard affectionately—very affectionately—that 
old theatre, I shall be sorry that I ever nursed 
the new one. What was good in the old 
theatre must be preserved, and those of the 
New Movement must try to learn what those 
dear remains signify. There is something 
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good in every theatre—something, not every- 
thing. By accepting as gospel all the old 
theatre said and did (and all it omitted to 
- say and do) we have reached the present un- 
fortunate situation. 

If the “‘ Motion Picture,” as it is called, is 
closing our theatres and taking away per- 
formers from the theatres—and you have 
only to study the American theatrical journals 
to note this slow but steady leakage—it is 
due to some weakness in the theatre. Good, 
then, that our old stage should pass away. 
Our new stage is alive even if very young. 

I pray that we shall not sit down like those 
previous to this war, and pooh-pooh the idea 
that anything is wrong in the theatre. Let us 
realize what is wrong, and that we have not 
another moment to lose in putting it right. 

‘And why don’t you propose something 
practical?’ some one will ask. Let me answer 
with Jean Jacques Rousseau where he says: 
‘All people are always telling me to make 
practical suggestions.” And he goes on to 
say: ‘You might as well tell me to suggest 
once more what people are already doing, or 
at least to suggest improvements which may 
be incorporated with the wrong methods at 
present in use—in that way the good becomes 
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corrupted, and the bad is none the better for 
it.” And he adds still further, ‘I would rather 
follow exactly the established methods than 
adopt a better method by halves.” . 

Right! And we must have two new theatres; 
we cannot patch up the old one. My proposal, 
then, is that we plan for the ages to come two 
theatres—the Durable Theatre and the Perish- 
able Theatre. 

And remembering Leonardo’s warning to 
“shun those studies in which the work that 
results dies with the worker,” let us make up 
our minds to show courage and reply—‘‘ Not 
so! Proceed with any study that you love, and 
determine to make the work which results 
endure and outlive aeons of decay.” 


FLORENCE, IQI5. 
NOTE (1, p. 33). See “Life of Henry Irving,” by Austin 
Brereton. 


Note. | wish to call the attention of those financiers who 
like to spend their money lavishly on modern theatricals 
to the passage referring to the wasted two million pounds 
(ten million dollars), and to beg them to consider whether 
they would not prefer to have their names preserved in 
more durable material. And I wish to call the attention of 
all legislators to the whole question: Shall there be waste 


or economy?e 
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THE MODERN DHEA Tia 
AND ANOTHER 


“To the existence of art, to the existence of any aesthetic 
activity or perception whatsoever, a preliminary psychological 
condition ts indispensable ; namely, ecstasy.’—NIETZSCHE.| 


T is unnatural, the modern theatre. It is 
altogether unnatural; is there any doubt 
about it? 

Is it not unnatural for us to be forced to 
wait till night to enjoy an art? 

Is it not unnatural to sit two and a half 
long hours on one seat—a ticketed seat, a 
numbered seat, crushed in on all sides by 
strangers? 

Is it not unnatural to enter a place with 
fear, and look round at the multitude with 
fear, to walk up to your place fearfully, and 
to sit down talking rather loudly because you 
are frightened? Is not such fear unnatural? 

Is it not unnatural that you look on to an 
artificial stage which is not even invested 
with a natural artifice, nor even with a real 
artificial artifice? 
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Is it not unnatural of us to bear all this 
without a murmur, to hear a shout which 
goes out in praise to the silliest things, and 
to remain silent through fear? 

Is it not unnatural, that sigh of relief as 
we perceive a danger which has been ge 
{s this not unnatural? 

And is it not unnatural on our part to 
praise every little performance, to pretend 
even there, and also to pretend that pretence? 
The rouge is not dabbed on artificially as a 
frank artifice—it Aretends to be natural now- 
adays. 

How great a fault! 

We the audience, and they the players, are 
forced to this pretence by thecruellest of deities 
that savages ever chose to be their master— 
“ Pretension.” We are in no natural condition 
in the theatre, not at ease, neither are we re- 
laxed, nor do we find relaxation. At best it 
can be said that sometimes we achieve a pre- 
- tended and external relaxation. 

It is because of this that I once said to an 
inquirer that I hoped some day to see the 
theatre in the Turkish bath. Some of the 
French journalists who came across this 
statement wrote about it; to them it was a 
“comic reform.” But it is not so comic as 
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they pretend. In the Turkish bath you be- : 


come relaxed. The fearful noises and the 
fearful stillnesses and stiffnesses of modern 
existence are removed. | 

You are there now. You have bathed and 
you have passed some length of time in that 
quiet resting-room, broken only by the natural 
noise of running water; you are physically in 
the finest possible condition; your senses are 
tuned up to the right pitch. Now is the con- 
dition in which you can receive all good things 

which stir up the imagination through the 
senses. Well then, what shall we see? What 
shall we hear? Let it be drama and opera. 

A heavy curtain closes over the central 
arch. The light is shut out, all but those 
long soft rays which shoot from side or ceil- 
ing upon the tiled pavement; an attendant 
passes without a sound, and as he goes there 
rises a sound of singing—the opera has begun. 
Afar off, unseen persons raise their voices in 
unison—it is the first chorus. The lights 
Seem to grow less; now some one who loves 
—something or somebody, or all things and 
all bodies—begins to sing—unseen; and 
whilst he sings, the notes of a reed pipe seem 
to follow him—to follow not to run beside 
him—to follow him in the guise of all those 
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things that follow attraction. What is it we 
discern in the notes of this pipe? Some of us 
think it is a flight of birds, another may think 
it is a fountain, a new source of a new river 
breaking through the earth. Some think of 
the waves reaching up to the shore, and then 
some will think it is the quickened beat of 
the pulse. It will be none of these and all of 
them. It will be merely something moving, 
in harmony, in vain, and in despite. But while 
voice and pipe sing, it will seem as though 
both were moving away. At last a pause. 
You can count ten slowly. What has hap- 
pened? Nothing. 

The chorus bursts out from the other end 
of the building; doors seem to open, and 
something surprising rushes into the place. 
The light fills the room slowly, as slowly as 
the chorus swells rapidly. The song and the 
sound increase, and increase, and then die 
Slowly out. 

The opera has ended—we have fallen 
asleep. 


Or, we long to witness a drama. Then are 
we in another resting-room. The attendants 
draw aside a thin veil, and disclose a long, 
low window through which we seem to see a 
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whole city. Quite silent yet sunny, it seems 
far outside the place in which we lie, where 
all is dark and drowsy. Outside it is all gay 
—white and blue; the sun strikes across the 
corners of the roofs, moving and falling here 
and there like something liquid; we see no 
little street, we see a whole city. Then, in 
whispers, the Drama of the Marionnettes 
begins. 

In whispers, not of the stage, but of the 
poet’s mouth. The little figures move about; 
they don’t know we see them, we know they 
don’t see us. Allis grave or gay. Not one 
thing alone, but many things are happening ; 
not one man alone, but many men are feel- 


ing; not one woman, but many women, many 
children! Hush! 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
_Tm sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


To be as happy as kings—like kings—is 
the art of the Marionnette. 

Wisdom has often been whispered, a poet 
has told us. The whispering grows and 
grows. Now all is silent once more. 

The Drama of Wisdom has ended. 

We are asleep. 


FLORENCE, 1913. 
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BN WP RENGE (OF «rHE 
PUES 1 


HE artist is incomprehensible only be- 

cause his thoughts and actions are 
natural. The popular conception of the artist 
is a wrong one. 

Art may not be for Art’s sake, but the 
artist is certainly for the artist’s sake. That 
is to say, he is selfish to the core. 

He seeks for happiness—and finds it. Can 
this be said of any other man? 

He works for happiness, and when he sees 
that happiness is no longer in the work, he 
ceases from it and passes on to a new work. 

There might have been other reasons for 
the artist to labour, but these were found 
unsatisfactory. 

He might have laboured because of duty, 
the soldier’s reason; or from piety, the church- 
man’s way. Or he might have been as the 
man in Wall Street and done it for money, or 
for fame—the fool’s wage—or for adventure, 
or to be knighted, or to carry on a tradition; 
to make a little name so as to help the his- 
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torian, or to make a great name and so baffle 
the historian; or from sheer folly, or for fun. 

But the artist is neither so wise, nor so 
great, nor so foolish as all that. He is only 
quite different. He works for happiness. 
Experiencing nothing but sorrow in his life, 
he is incessantly searching for happiness in 
his work—and he finds it. Day after day it 
comes to him. 

He is sorrowful that all the nobler virtues 
which are possessed by the lords and ladies 
and the other democrats of the land cannot be 
his. When he realizes that it is this higher 
nobility, this finer sense of honour, this purer 
purity, this Christ-like unselfishness which 
has raised them to what they are, has given 
them what they have, has taught them what 
and how to give, then must he become more 
sorrowful than all other men; and having 
nothing but his work, his art, he turns to that 
as to a friend, and lo! happiness is instantly 
his. 

He cannot share his happiness with others, 
and therein he is selfish. He cannot share it, 
for it is nothing material; it is Freedom. 

Do you not believe what I say? Do you 
think I am pretending? If so, you must for- 
give me for having fooled you. 
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But it is true what I say: the artist is in- 
comprehensible only because his thoughts and 
actions are natural. It is neither great nor 
petty to be incomprehensible. It is merely a 
vast sorrow, and without the true happiness 
for which the artist labours, that sorrow would 
be the master. 

We will hope that there are only a few 
artists alive—and at the same time we will 
not envy them, for they are neither great nor 
‘small, having nothing we can filch quicker 
than they will offer it to us; they are only 
part and parcel of nature, and we know how 
common she is. The rich man and the beggar 
can both sit in the sun; priest and soldier are 
free to destroy the silence if they choose; the 
woman or the fool may play havoc with the 
blossoms on a rose tree or the wings of birds; 
and may not all men therefore praise or pick 
to pieces that which the artist creates? If he 
were part of civilization instead of part of 
nature itself, this privilege to pet or destroy 
his works could not be permitted by cautious 
legislators. 

At the same time it is because he is part of 
nature that he never zmzfates nature. Why 
should he? Whatever he creates will be 
natural; he of all men has no need to copy. 
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See how the artist resembles all the other 
things in nature except man—Man who has 
risen far above nature’s gross and delicate 
ways. How perverse is the artist, how wilful! 
Why, he is never twice alike; he is incon- 
sistency itself; he is as inconstant as the 
moon, and as much loved by lovers; as 
unruly and yet as calm as the sea—the sea 
which you praise so highly. Why do you 
praise it? What is there you can guarantee 
about it? 

Can you bind down the sea by a contract? 
Neither can you bind the artist by one. Has 
the sea any reason for creeping stealthily or 
bounding suddenly upon the shore? Neither 
has the artist any reason for seeking happi- 
ness in play—strange play perhaps, but play. 
Is the sun turning or is it standing still? 
Does anybody know? And tell me, does it 
turn for money, or is it posing for fame? And 
moon and stars, what are they doing, and 
what sense is in their acts? Can any one 
tell? May it be from piety or love of adven- 
ture? It can’t be that they are going on in 
that way just because they have to, because it 
is natural to do so! If so, then nature is 
ugliness itself, for can a servile obedience 
be beautiful? Can uselessness be of any 
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value? And yet the moon and stars are beau- 
tiful. 

How incomprehensible all this is; how 
natural! This is the only defence nature can 
put forward against all the accusations man- 
kind has for ever brought against her, against 
all those ignorant and vain exguiries into a 
mystery so great, a problem so simple, that 
there is no answer to it because none is 
needed. 

And this is the only defence the artist shall 
bring: that he is part of nature, that he obeys 
the laws of nature, and stands or falls with 
nature; and that if mankind is an enemy to 
nature, if mankind has conquered nature 
through virtues that are greater than the 
virtues of the sun, the sea and the four winds, 
then mankind has also conquered the artist. 


ALASSIO, IQII. 


TAs ¢ OP Fen ACTAR 


“We should return to the Greeks .. play in the Open 
Air.’—MADAME ELEONORA DUSE. 


HAT does Madame Duse mean? 
Many there are who “‘return to the 
Greeks.” What do they do? 

They dress like Greeks, in London or the 
capitals of the Continent; they talk of Athens; 
they study Greek vases and buy imitation 
terra cottas from the dealers; they do all this 
and attain to the level of Canova and that false 
classicism which he and his times revelled in. 
Sandals are not classic, nor is the bare arm or 
leg a scrap more Greek than Ethiopian. So 
that if, as the great Italian actress says, we 
must ‘return to the Greeks,” she means some- 
thing different from what we have done up to 
the present. 

She adds that we must “ play in the open 
aD 

Those Canovaites have always played by 
candlelight, by gaslight, or by aid of that 
greater light, the arc lamp, and generally in 
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a closed theatre. But the ordinary light of 
day seems inadequate for them; it is too 
natural, not ‘‘classic” enough. 

Obviously we should not interpret Madame 
Duse’s order in the way the followers of 
Canova interpret it. We must avoid sandals, 
Greek robes, Greek masks, Greek theatres, 
Greek dancing, Greek vases, and also, it 
almost goes without saying, that pseudo- 
Greek fire, the artificial light of the modern 
theatre. 

Thus we are left with the daylight and the 
open air, and the use of it when we know how 
to make use of it; with Tragedy and Comedy, 
two old friends, the drama; with a covering 
for the body called costume, and a background 
known as scenery. 

Well, we say, we already have drama, 
costume and scenery, and we can, if we will, 
turn on the light of day; it is cheap enough. 
But we cannot. To turn the light of day on 
to our modern scenery, costume, actors and 
dramas would be to cheapen them at the same 
time. Daylight is only for works of art; hum- 
bug works by artificial light. 

Therefore what Madame Duse means is 
that we should drop the humbug, go into the 
open, and become Greeks zz so far as the 
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Greeks made no use of trickery in their art, 
and also by following the same przuczples 
which lie at the roots of the art of the theatre. 

Thus we see that Madame Duse has said a 
very wise and truthful thing. 

And now, I ask you, is all that possible 
until you know what the principles of the 
Greek theatre were? I do not here speak of 
Greek dramatic literature, but of the Greek 
Theatre of Interpretation. 

How did the Greeks interpret their dramas? 
How did they train their chorus, their actors? 
How many colours were allowed to be used 
in their scenery, how many in their costumes? 
Were the arms of their dancers always kept 
waving, or was there any rule about this? 
And what of the voices in Greece? What laws 
controlled the voice there? Might the voice 
take liberties as it does in speech, or was it 
confined to certain notes as though it were an 
instrument of music? 

All this must be satisfactorily answered by 
those who hold with Madame Duse that we 
must play in the open air once more. For if 
it is right to say we must do this, it is not 
so easy to say how to do it. 

The open air is at once the most lawful and 
the most illegal place in creation. All is allowed 
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there even the unnatural. And what is that? 
That, too, will have to be settled before we 
can begin. For what is natural in the open 
air is held to be most unnatural in a drawing- 
room and vice versa. And we who are listen- 
ing to Madame Duse’s order belong to draw- 
ing-rooms or libraries or some closed-in box 
of a place built by the brain of modern 
civilization. 

And our audience is a regular tea-table 
fringe of humanity. Their “ naturalness” is 
certainly not Greek, although the Canovaites, 
by going in much for afternoon teas and 
“high society,” attempt to educate the poor 
things. 

Thus we see that we are all of us unable to 
play in the open air because we cannot return 
to the Greek spirit nor achieve the Greek 
technique nor find a Greek reception. And 
yet we could do this and more, could out- 
Greek the most classic period of Greek art, 
could turn the very word “classic” into a 
little neighbour-word to ‘ romantic,” if we 
could only be content to begin at the beginning 
and develop strongly and steadily the love that 
is in human nature. But we should want a 
little collaboration. Love always demands 
that the collaboration of our country, and a 
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little less cheap criticism from our country, 
especially from its women; for indeed whilea 
nation delegates to its women-folk the task of 
lowering the standard of art, it can be sure 
that the standard will trail on the ground. 

Yet it is a woman, you say, who proposes 
for us all the new standard in theatrical art? . 

Yes, and there her task ends—to encourage 
us by pointing the way, by suggesting a new 
way, for the right way is everlastingly new 
even after two thousand years. To taunt us 
to advance; that indeed is woman’s province, 
her right and our privilege; and only a few 
women are able to avail themselves of this 
right, the majority having bartered it away 
for the privilege of appearing silly, at the 
expense of all the wonderful things in art and 
nature. 

And what then? What is the next step to 
realizing this? 

The next step is to 

Now who is reading this? It all depends 
upon that. I am ready to tell two kinds of 
people the answer; princes or millionaires; 
for the artists already know, and except for 
thesé three who else does it concern until it is 
accomplished? (See Appendix A.) 


ALASSIO, 1911. 
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BELIEF AND MAKE- 
BELIEVE 


A FOOTNOTE TO “THE ACTOR 
AND THE UBER-MARIONNETTE (1) 


“ The worship of Bacchus was a grand intemperance move- 
ment for the Ancient World.” 

“A God presided over the Theatre.” 

“ The theatre of Athens was not open night by night nor 
even day by day. Dramatic performances took place only at 
certain high festivals of Dionysus in winter and spring. ... 
These enthusiastic orgies of Bacchus were moral safety- 
valves which sought to compound for general sobriety and 
strictness of morals by a short period of unbridled licence.” 


EAVEN forbid that we should ever 

attempt a reconstruction of the Greek 
Theatre; I would sooner accept, and throw in 
my weight with, the most commonplace theatre 
that the modern mind can conceive, for the 
commonplace is in every way preferable to 
archaism. 

But the best thing that was back of the 
Greek Theatre—tat we should find back of 
all art at all times; and if it is not to be found 
back of our art, we should know the reason 
why, for till it be there, we labour in vain. 
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At the head of this article I have quoted 
passages from the works of two well-known 
writers on the Greek Drama, (2) mingling 
them together to form a single statement. 
Nothing new in the statement; we have been 
told that for a century. 

Yet how does it strike you on re-reading 
it? It seems thrilling to me, thrilling and 
sane; thrilling to have a wild festival, sane 
that such dramas as ‘“‘ Medea,” the ‘“‘ Aga- 
memnon,” “ Elektra,’ and the still greater 
lost dramas should be .the fare for this so- 
called ‘“‘ wild” and “unlicensed” crowd. And 
to go mad in that way once a year seems 
more sane than to drivel and remain flat— 
‘‘democratic”.as we pronounce the word to-day 
—all the year round, which is practically what 
our cautious modern legislators encourage the 
public of two hemispheres to do. Moreover, 
that the artists and actors of the theatre of 
to-day should have to provide something 
harmless for such a public as ours to coquette 
with for three hundred and sixty-five days and 
nights, is, if you will give it a thought, as 
ridiculous as it is difficult. 

One hears so much nowadays about the 
superiority of the artists and actors of the 
Greek Theatre. 
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Now, if their work was superior to ours, 
one of the reasons is that they were not being 
continually asked to display it; another, that 
they were not always being asked to vary it; 
and a third that they were not asked to do all 
the “‘jollying.” 

Let us suppose that we have Thespis with 
us to-day—Thespis and a Greek Chorus. He 
performs the ‘ Bacchae,” let us say. (3) We 
applaud at the end of each act, and at the end 
of the play the theatre, electrified, literally 
rises at him. But the next day the critics 
begin to praise Thespis and to warn us. 

We are not to be too quick, they say. They 
admit that it was wonderful, but they one and 
all refuse to be what they describe as ‘‘ carried 
away ’—they swear they will not lose their 
heads. 

Try and imagine Thespis and his com- 
panions reading these criticisms, and puzzling 
over the dread of the critic lest he be “ carried 
away.” What could Thespis or any Greek 
make of it? 

Then imagine Thespis having to act another 
play on the next night, and four or five plays 
during the next fortnight (a thing he never 
did in Greece). 

And what plays! 
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The manager of the theatre has insisted on 
variety, so Thespis puts on trousers and coat 
and performs ‘Man and Superman,” “ The 
Ideal Husband,” and “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,” ‘‘The Madras House,” 
“ Justice,” and ‘“ Dear old Charlie.” 

What do you suppose is the state of his 
mind at the end of the season? I guarantee 
that he has either become a vulgar fool or is 
in an insane asylum; for, remember, before 
he opened the season he was a fine and vigor- 
ously sensitive Greek actor. 

Let me try and explain why a fine and 
vigorously sensitive Greek actor would be- 
come vulgar or insane if subjected to modern 
theatrical conditions. 

When Thespis was in Greece his whole life 
from childhood was given up to the expres- 
sion of one great feeling—one belief—one 
thought; these three, feeling, belief, and 
thought, all become ove, and this ‘‘one” with _ 
the feeling, belief, and thought of other 
artists, other priests, and other philosophers 
—and not opposed to that of the nation they 
ruled. 

“To devote one’s life to the expression, or 
part expression, of disbelief—of lack of feel- 
ing—and of absence of thought—would have 
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seemed as ludicrous as wrong in those days. 
To perform in plays which dealt sentimentally 
with divine things, or which dealt suggest- 
ively with vicious things, or which pampered 
domestic self-content, or ““groused” or howled 
about domestic trivialities, would have been 
an impossibility. To perform plays at night, 
in a closed theatre with a band banging out 
selections from composers of all nationalities 
and centuries—to perform under the glare and 
heat of an artificial light, mzght have been 
bearable to Thespis and his companions 
(though it is more than doubtful); but he 
would certainly have flatly refused to be party 
to the conspiracy of lies which most modern 
dramatists have joined. 

For to lie silently—that is the essence of 
the lax ‘‘art” of the modern dramatist. (4) I 
do not say that it is entirely his fault; he has 
to make a living, and he finds that all goes so 
much more easily when he sets himself no 
limitations, such limitations, for example, as 
belief imposes: | 

“T believe in God the Father, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth,” etc., in short, the Belief 
in the One Incomprehensible. No, he has to 
‘“make a living.” 

Thespis would have “ struck” at represent- 
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ing Manas Atheist. He would have pointed 
out that his whole power lay in the fact that 
he believed in one thing and one thing only, 
and wished to express that one thing; that it 
was to that end he became an actor. 

I fancy I hear him speaking: 

‘How can I express my belief in vitality 
by laughing at or whispering about everything 
as Mr, Shaw and M. Maeterlinck, your lead- 
ing dramatists, would have me do? I delzeve 
vividly in all they laugh or tremble at, and I 
am easy about all they cry for. The world is 
for me all summed up on the day of the 
Festival. I am then ecstatic—not even reason- 
able in your sense—more what you would call 
‘impossible.’ Even if you asked me to be 
reasonable in my art I should prefer to return 
to the plough and labour on the sides of 
Mount Pentelika; but if you ask me to be 
unreasonable with good Mr. Shaw and M. 
Maeterlinck, you go too far.” 

And I hear the world replying through the 
famous Impresario: ‘“ But, Mr. Thespis, I 
even offer you ' 

“T don’t care if you offer me a million a 
minute,” cries Thespis. ‘I cannot do as you 
propose. Why, even you have and hold to 
your beliefs, and are a good chapel-goer.” 
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“Yes, Mr. Thespis, I know,” cooes the 
Impresario, ‘but I only ask you to ‘pretend’ 
you believe the different doubts of these dif- 
ferent dramatists.” 

“Pretend!” cries Thespis. ‘‘ Pretend! To 
Hades with your pretence! Don’t you see that 
it is just because we Greeks never pretended 
that we made our noble theatre do honour to 
our nobler land? It was just because we be- 
lieved fiercely in what we performed that we 
did no harm to the receptive spectators, 
whereas you have forced all my poor brethren 
of the ancient order of sock and buskin to 
become fretenders instead of actors, and they 
are doing incessant harm by their pretending, 
Actors are to be held as other artists, and 
allowed liberty of belief, and expected to ex- 
press that belief and no other. I would rather 
you swept away the whole race of actors and 
instituted dolls and made fem slaves, than 
that you should ask a single one of my fellows 
to pretend instead of to de. The Theatre of 
my land revealed the inner life and its values. 
Your Theatre parodies life—and parodies it 
insipidly—and, I may add, indifferently well. 

“How you can all live without belief in the 
life you are given, and without some ecstasy 
in your work, (5) is to me as suggestive in its 
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horror as in its pathos. Indeed, if you were 
to create a whole drama (not merely one play), 
which dealt entirely with this tragedy, ‘The 
Triumph of Disbelief, and if all your writers 
would be willing to compose on this one sole 
theme, then I, on my part, too, would be will- 
ing to give my life to the terrible task of per- 
forming it—mediaeval though its gloom would 
be—because we should then all be of one 
mind, of ome disbelief, at least wuzfed in 
that.” 

“Mr. Thespis,” says the Impresario with 
some show of displeasure, ‘“ I am not, I regret, 
able to look at the matter from any but a pro- 
fessional standpoint. I must remind you that 
my business is to make money, not to lend a 
hand towards developing my nation.” 

When Thespis had sufficiently recovered 
himself to reply, he found that his companion 
had shrunk to such small proportions that it 
was only by going down on all fours that he 
could detect him somewhere in the centre of 
a little blob of green on the imitation Persian 
carpet. ) 

But Thespis was not in the habit of going 
on all fours, and so he returned to Greece on 
two wings, and that erudite critic, Professor 
Dash (6), announced in the ‘“ Weekly Paper- 
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Basket ” that “there is no fear that the admir- 
able principles of Mr. Thespis will prevail.” 

‘No fear”—have you caught the phrase? 

_ So let us leave Thespis to plough in Heaven 
while we come to Hecuba. 

We are practically beliefless to-day—and 
the whole tendency of Art reveals this to us— 
yet there is not an artist but would rejoice to 
see the Renaissance of Belief, and turn his 
force to aid such a renaissance, be it what it 
might. But while every one is quarrelling over 
what Belief is, and whether it is a practical and 
possible thing to-day, the artists are marking 
time—and the earth groaning. (7) 

Belief and the power to worship—that is 
what we lack. 

When it was the worship of Dionysus, all 
went well. When it was another worship, all 
went well—or better. When a third, still all 
went well—or still better. But without any 
belief—how can anything go well? Unless the 
spectator wakes up and attends (and tense 
attention is almost worship) what use of any 
effort by the artist? 

And here we come to a point I touched on 
at the beginning of this note: that in the old 
days of the great Grecian Theatre the actors 
were not asked to do all the “‘jollying,’ were 
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not expected to wake up the audience, for the 
audience was wide awake long before the cur- 
tain was to rise. ‘ 

The audience went to the theatre, zot for 
adiverston,;, not to forget, but tingling to re- — 
member. 

To remember what? 

To remember vetalzty, and longing to hear 
a song about it; dying with impatience to see 
a play full of it; ready to go mad about it; 
not with a modern hectic madness or the 
madness of pain, but with the madness of 
delight. (8) 

It was a vivid collaboration of State, People, 
and Artists, not a cool collaboration governed 
by a timid committee of level-headed duffers. 

All the collaborators were governed by Be- 
lief. Belief sat in the seats of the mighty and 
swarmed up the steps of the auditorium, and 
danced and sang upon the stage. | 

To-day ten thousand spectators relax and 
ask ten men to “ pick them up.” Preposterous 
and ridiculous situation! 

Art is not a pick-me-up; it is a communion. 

The theatre is not a bar; it is a famous 
teniple. 

It is not a gloomy place, nor a side-splitting 
place; it is an exciting, a tremendous place, 
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where each man, whether on the stage or in 
the seats, lends himself to contribute to the 
excitement—the excitement of Belief, not the 
excitement of Make-Believe ; Reality, not 
Sham. 

Off then with the bonds that tie you up, lest 
in the days to come you can no longer move, 
and the enemy find you panic-stricken. 


FLORENCE, I915. 


NOTES (1, p. 57). See my “On the Art of the Theatre” 

(Heinemann). 

(2, p. 58). Richard G. Moulton, M.A., University of Cam- 
bridge; Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania. Jane Ellen 
Harrison, LL.D., Litt.D. 

(3, p. 59). “Let us say”... for as the erudite Professor of 
Columbia University points out—and I beg you will never, 
never forget—Thespis did die before Euripides was born 

. so “let us say.” 

(4, p. 61). Here he reflects the times with a vengeance, 
holding the mirror down to Nature. 

“The universal conspiracy of the silent-assertion lie is 
hard at work always and everywhere, and always in the 
interest of a stupidity or a sham, never in the interest of a 
thing fine or respectable.’—Wark Twain. 

“The significant eye which learns to lie with silence.”— 
Byron. 

Also see “ Childe Harold,’ Canto IV, cxxxvi. 

(5, p. 63). At the same time Thespis admitted that the per- 
formances of numberless comic actors and vaudevillists in 
Europe and America had given him a good deal of pleasure 
—among those that he mentioned were Petrolini, Musco, 
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Scarpetta, Eva Tanguay, and some rope-dancers whose 
names he has forgotten. He found these very good to his 
taste, for they seemed one and all in love with life, and bent 
on making the best of it—and showing it. They reminded 


him of the low comedians of Greece. 
(6, p.64). Or one might call him Prof. Brauder Matthews. 


(7, p. 65). I hope I don’t exaggerate. 
(6, p. 66). Delight. Do you know the word—the feeling. 


All youth, all happiness—nothing sexual—stuffy—emo- 
tional—no smoke—all gay yellow-white fire. 
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IMAGINATION 


NCE a writer said of me that the future 
will not regard me as an artist of the 
theatre, clearing the way now, and to be passed 
later and forgotten, “but as a supreme artist 
with a vision of a great new art which links 
itself likewise to the Eternal.” 

Now, although I should love to be connected 
with anything so promising as the Eternal, I 
want most of all to be linked with that which 
promises nothing—that is to say, with the 
Theatre. 

In one or two short books that I have 
written I have always brought the word 
“Theatre” into the title. It is, in my mind, 
too early to talk of the Drama, and we must 
be content at present to confine ourselves to 
the Theatre. If, as too many suppose, the Art 
of the Theatre came out of the Art of the 
Drama, we should have had a fine theatre 
centuries ago; but I hold that the theatre 
always has to appear before the drama, and 
that Drama is a natural consequence of a fine 
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theatre. I believe this is the truth, and it 
ought not to be spoiled. Centuries have 
attempted to prove something else, and cen- 
turies have failed. Let us then for the first 
time in history accept the obvious—and accept 
it without further delay. If it is not so obvious 
to you as itis tome, will you excuse me from 
going over much old ground, and turn to the 
book called “On the Art of the Theatre,” 
which was written by me as a footnote to 
explain the obvious? 

I for one have no great love for what is 
called the Mew Art. I don’t believe in the 
New Art just because I do believe in the Old 
Arts. I believe that what we are taught is 
true—that is to say that all things incessantly 
develop until gradually they change their 
appearance. The externals of all things there- 
fore often become entirely new; the internal, 
and that is the eternal, remains the same; 
well, then, how can we have new art? 

In the old days it was held that spirit and 
matter are separate things. To-day it is held 
that spirit and matter are one and the same 
thing. In like manner Drama and Theatre 
are‘held to be one and the same thing. I try 
to keep the two apart, and for this reason I 
can only give an answer to a question con- 
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cerning the Art of the Theatre and Drama to 

those who are willing to keep circling round 
these two, viewing the opposed sides: they 
will then be continually contradicting them- 
selves, and by that process will approach the 
truth. For to look at a thing from one point 
of view and try to be truthful and logical is to 
tell but one half of the truth, to speak only in 
favour of matter or only in favour of spirit. 
And in this question of spirit and matter and 
of Drama and Theatre, I must be rather on 
the side of that which is eternal than on the 
side of that which dies, but I will not deny 
the primary value of matter. Perhaps you will 
now say that it is change which is eternal: 
perhaps so. 

Now then, we come to the advection in 
which things move to change, and here each 
thing, each man, is free and his desire is his 
law. His desire is that which gives direction 
to eternal change, and should the whole world 
destve to move in the direction desired so 
jiercely by the old prophets and masters, we 
should regain once move that excitement which 
was once called ecstasy. 

All this is nothing new, it is very old; it 
has that to commend it. It is extraordinary 
that so aged a thing would be at the same 
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time so youthful. I think there are many 
thousands who feel about this as I do, but 
these thousands as a rule are for some reason 
not chosen to be either artists or critics; now- 
adays, it seems that it is the man of dvazns 
who is chosen to be artist or critic, and of 
course brains are nice, useful things, and the 
world couldn’t move on without them, but 
they are not the things which make it move. 
That which makes it move is something which 
is outside it, and yet that extraordinary thing 
is found everywhere, in almost helpless atoms, 
even in mud-banks. It is that which the 
scientist is telling us we can create, and, of 
course, to argue with a scientist would be 
impertinent and foolish; he knows so much, 
but he has bad eyes, he cannot see. Like 
the man dreaded by Blake, he sees wth, not 
through, his eyes. (1) 

What then is this mysterious thing which 
is eternal, which creates itself, which keeps the 
world spinning, which never grows old or gets 
tired? No one has seen its face and lived. But 
there are some who have seen the reflection of 
its face. We call the reflection of this thing 
Imagination, and I think it is quite the most 
precious possession of mankind. Far more 
rapid than the inventions of modern science, 
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far more powerful than anything in the world, 
it can pierce all that is material, no matter 
how dense; it leaps all divisions, no matter 
how wide. While it is the one thing needful 
to-day, it is the one thing disregarded; it is 
a thing all men possess in abundance and few 
men will develop. This has always been so. 
How many hundred years ago was it written: 
“Go unto this people and say, Hearing ye 
Shall hear, and shall not understand; and 
seeing ye shall see, and not perceive; For the 
heart of this people is waxed gross, and their 
ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have 
they closed; lest they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand 
with their heart, and should be converted, 
and I should heal them.” (2) 

It is all so obvious, it is so extraordinarily 
clear. This which heals, by which you see, by 
which you hear, by which you understand and 
are converted to the truth of life, and by which 
you live, is Imagination; you die the day you 
cease to have it, you live the hour that it comes 
to you. And then, too, it is so like another 
thing: it ‘“‘is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, is not easily provoked, suf- 
fereth long and is kind.” (3) What does it 
matter what we call it? It is one and the 
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same thing. “ And though one speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels and have it not, 
one is become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” You see we are told this authorita- 
tively, so we have to believe it. And if you 
work with materials (and materials, even with 
a carpenter’s materials) it is extraordinary how 
true such a thing becomes for you. 

Now the carpenter plays an important part 
in the theatre; in fact, the stage carpenter is 
a man upon whom everybody relies. What 
would you say were I to prove to you some 
day that the stage carpenter could be a great 
artist? I don’t say that I want to prove that 
and that alone, but it is quite as likely and 
quite as easily proved as that the man who 
writes with a pen is a great artist. And I 
should say this humble service can become 
just as spiritual and eternal as that of the 
man who wrote the poem which commences 
‘To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow.” 
What a revelation if this should some day be 
proved and we should understand? 

Then there is the man known as the theatri- 
cal electrician. Now suppose when I get my 
School I take away his electricity from him, 
and I give him gas-lamps to work with, oil- 
lamps, candles, and then finally limit him to 
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the sun. What chance do you think he will 
have? Will he not have his first great chance? 
And yet he is only an artisan, a man who 
works with his hands. He is supposed to be 
concerned merely with externals, the externals 
of the ‘‘theatrical profession,” and to have no 
part in the Drama. But who is this arrogant 
being who dares to assert that there is only 
one man who creates the drama, who can 
create it, and who ever has created it, and 
this one man the writer—the man of words? 

Should these mere artisans advance boldly 
some day and awaken our understanding, our 
imagination, it will not be through the extent 
and quality of their brain power or their taste, 
but because of their living perception and 
knowledge of humble materials. It will not 
be because they are thinking of the eternal, or 
absorbed in the contemplation of beauty; but 
it will come about when they have learned to 
see that their home, the theatre, the most 
despised institution all the world over, is 
endowed with just exactly as much of what 
we have always called ‘‘God” as once blazed 
forth on the Mount of Calvary, blossomed by 
the sides of the Nile, or strode along the 
lonely paths of Siddartha. 


LONDON, I912. 
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THEATRICAL REFORM 


HERE is far too much haste about all 

this reform, far too much haste. Nearly 
everyone concerned in it seems to be frightened 
of time, and in this haste the good energy is 
wasted. 

Each day, week and month we read ener- 
getic statements made, or hasty conclusions 
formed by enthusiasts. 

Those enthusiasts should pull up, and dis- 
cipline themselves a little. Instead of leaping 
quickly to conclusions they should begin at 
the beginning and search for the truth. That 
would bring them to the end of their lives in 
a more contented frame of mind than they 
promise to reach it in at present. 

The enthusiasts are the only people who 
count, but the sum reaches a very low figure 
when they let their enthusiasm carry them 
away. 

For example, an enthusiast for the theatre 
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has only to see one performance given in the 
open air with a background of trees, let us 
say by some ‘‘ Forest Players,” to believe that 
the solution of the riddle of the theatre lies in 
taking the theatre into the open air. (1) 

Another enthusiast believes that the whole 
thing is to be solved when the dance is 
thoroughly understood. 

The third believes that it is alla matter of 
the scenery. 

A fourth is sure that it is ave of 
artificial lighting, 

A fifth is positive that it has something to do 
with socialism, and that if plays dealing with 
the labour movement are put before the audi- 
ence the whole theatre will revive. 

The sixth enthusiast thinks the reproduc- 
tion of actual life on the stage is the secret. 

The seventh is convinced that it is some- 
thing to do with the community, and that a 
communal theatre would solve the riddle. 

An eighth thinks instead that the reproduc- 
tion of the ancient drama, Greek or Eliza- 
bethan, in theatres most like to those in which 
they originated, would solve the riddle. 

The ninth enthusiast (for the impresarios 
are enthusiasts in their own way) thinks that 
the whole thing is a question of dollars. 
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Bnd so, as I have said, day after day these 
voices are heard making these announcements 
with all the finality of the inexpert. 

Alas, these gentlemen in their haste are of 
assistance to but one set of people only; to 
those who wish to make money out of the 
theatre. 

For the clever business man can take any 
one reform, and successfully tackle it, and 
turn it into a good paying concern, because 
when the show takes place the reform will 
not be noticed, but only a certain sense of 
novelty will be felt. That is just what he 
wants. 

The open-air enthusiasts are merely play- 
ing into the hands of the impresarios who 
come along with, say, a “ Joan of Arc” pro- 
duced with a quantity of French or German 
help, and makes fifty per cent. for himself, 
and fifty per cent. to the score of vulgarity. A 
certain club in California is doing exactly the 
same. And those enthusiasts, because they get 
“near to Nature,” think that they are getting 
near to the soul of the folk, and expect some 
miraculous folk-drama to result from the 
coquetting of the theatre and its painted face 
and gaudy trappings with the brambles and 


the redwood trees. 
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In the same way some enthusiasts in Russia, 
in Germany, in Denmark, in Switzerland, in 
France and in England, who are studying the 
theory of Delsarte and making their limbs 
nice and supple, and producing dances as 
sweet as the chocolates in the celebrated box, 
are but playing into the hands of the im- 
presario. They are certainly doing nothing 
to aid in the rebirth of the theatre. 

Signor Fortunio, Herr Littmanbachstein 
with their elaborate lighting effects, the young 
Munich and London artists with their scenic 
effects, the Futurists of yesterday afternoon, 
are all serving the cause of the business 
man. 

The Socialist theatre reformer with his 
ponderous labour plays has for some time 
been annexed by business men, and we have 
their word for it that it is paying. 

The reformer with realistic tendencies who 
reproduces an actual room, actual manners 
and other actual sights and sounds, will of 
course be a very useful if rather expensive 
man to rake in the pounds, shillings and 
pence for Monsieur Impresario. 

As I have said before, each of these re- 
formers, taken separately, can be of value to 
the business man. Taken together only can 
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they crush him. They can only crush him 
when they combine, and on the day that they 
do combine I would not give two pins for the 
cleverest business man on the face of the earth. 
On that day the theatre will begin to pull itself 
together. 

Certainly the question of the open air must 
come to be considered, but it must not be 
considered enthusiastically, but coolly, and 
from many different points of view before 
anything valuable can be done. 

The thing in itself, the idea in itself, creates 
enthusiasm in whoever thinks about it, but 
we must not rush into the open air and begin 
to wave our arms, and quote Shakespeare, 
and think we have achieved something by 
doing so. 

This is abominable and utterly unworthy 
of the good fellows who carry on in that way. 
As I have said, it shows haste. They are 
frightened of time. They feel they are going 
to be left behind. If they did not feel this 
they would take a little longer to consider 
the question: ‘‘ How to act in the open air, 
and what is the difference between such act- 
ing and that destined for a roofed theatre?” 
And this question leads up to so many other 
questions (2) that very few persons are able to 
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answer them to-day, and certainly not in a 
hurry. 

So it is with the dance. What is its actual 
relationship to the theatre, and, considering 
our first question, its relation to the theatre 
of the open air in distinction to the roofed-in 
theatre? No onecan hastily don a few Egyptian 
clothes, and, relying upon personality, come 
before the world and claim to have discovered 
a new theatre in a pas seul. Dance may or 
may not have its place in the Art of the 
Theatre; to judge from the elect who choose 
to copy Isadora Duncan’s manner instead 
of acknowledging her magic, and refraining 
once and for ever, most probably it has not; 
but this cannot be decided in a hurry. 

With painted scenery, and with the light- 
ing of this modern scene the same judgement 
has to be passed. You may not claim to have 
discovered the new Art of the Theatre on the 
score that you have designed and lighted some 
original scenes. 

Again, because you have dealt with a few 
Socialistic questions of the day in some plays 
you must not believe that you have created a 
new drama. 

Reform may or may not come through re- 
forming Theatre construction, Dance, Scene, 
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Lighting, Motif of plays, the Box-office and 
Acting; but such reform can only be at all 
valuable after the reformers become united in 
friendship, and are in closer communion, and 
their followers following, instead of barking in 
the wings. 

I hope that before long these enthusiasts 
who are at present divided will unite, and 
prove again in the history of the theatre the 
power of real and disinterested enthusiasm, 
coupled with sound judgement—and that they 
will recognize that sevvice is the very nearest 
thing to magic. 


% 
FLORENCE, IQIO. 


NOTE (1, p. 80). And he must not think this is @ proof 
of his extatic imagination being at work. It is merely a first 
little fancy. 

(2, p. 83). See essay, “ Belief and Make-Believe,” p. 48. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


HERE has been of late years a revival of 

Arts and Crafts in Europe and America. 
We have all heard about the revival—but 
where are the Arts and where the Crafts? 

Higgledy-piggledy — anywhere — inglori- 
ously mixed and twisted into a cursed con- 
fusion, a hindrance and a reproach to those 
who joined together to revive the Arts and 
the Crafts, and so to revive the Earth, and so 
to revive Man. 

Why has this been so? 

How is it that man is not a scrap revived 
by this “ Revival ?” 

In a frontispiece to a book I find the 
answer. 

It is a head of Krishna. 

“ Flave you left us, O Krishna, because we 
took you for a common playfellow and did 
not pay you the tribute of worship that you 
deserved at our hands ? 

“ Flow often, when playing, we quarrelled 
and abused you! 
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“Did you take these things to heart, and 
desert us, though we were so deeply devoted 
to you? 

“We often beat you, or carried you on our 
shoulders, and rode on yours. Often we ate 
Jirst, and gave you the remnants, calling you 
by all familiar names. 

“lave you, for all these, forsaken us, O 
Beloved Krishna?” 

This is the chorus of the shepherd eke in 
an old drama of India. 

Krishna is the God-Man, a shepherd boy; 
he is also the earth and the sky. He is the 
Ideal. 

Thus we are answered by this beautiful 
head of the Ideal. It says nothing, but the 
boys have spoken for him—it has called forth 
their secret thoughts and fears. 

It is not wise to quarrel with the Ideal— 
with God; nor to take the Godhead for a 
common playfellow, nor to grab at food before 
we have first offered sustenance to the God- 
head; nor to lower it by the familiarity of 
‘‘ Hullo, old chap!” 

This is wickedness, for it is folly incar- 
nate. 

We in Europe and in America have taken 
our Krishna out in motor-cars for joy-rides— 
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while attempting the “ Revival” of the Arts 
and the Crafts. . 

Can craziness go further—or dream a lower 
dream? 

We put on our Arts and wear out our Crafts. 

Then we put them off, and go out and air 
our perfect disbelief in everything ideal; our 
utter distrust of the God Krishna, or what- 
ever other name we thrust upon the only God. 

And because we, the leaders, do this, we, 
the artists, as a race—and because our “great 
artists” as arule and our ‘‘great personalities,” 
and our other leaders, are forgetful of God 
and of obedience to his laws—and because we 
in our weakness have been hail-fellow-well- 
met with the mob—so the mob, growing fatter 
and sillier year by year, has bred an imperti- 
nence so gross and despicable that it dares to 
give an opinion which is called “ public 
opinion.” 

A fig for such public opinion that causes 
States and Religions to totter and to fall as 
they are falling now! 

Hail once more to that old arrogance 
so grandly depicted on Krishna’s face, so 
gloriously reflected on the faces of all great 
men, andso furiously hated by the mob—the 
mob of the loggia at the Covent Garden 
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Opera, the mob of the National Assemblies, 
the mob of the drawing-room and of Trafalgar 
Square!—all mobs . . . ill or well dressed. 

Hail once more to that divine arrogance 
which knew that the obedience of the many 
to the judgment of the one, meant happiness 
to the mass of men. Hail to the strong divine 
men adored by the lowly, and only detested 
by that mixed mass of “ Lords” and “Ladies,” 
“* Artists,” and ‘‘ Others ” known as the ‘‘Mob” 
and ‘* Public Opinion”! 

The whole of India’s Arts and Crafts tes- 
tify to the sanity and the beauty that exhale 
from the soul of the strong and arrogant 
ruler. 

In the Arts of India and in the Crafts of 
India every little statue of bronze, every little 
box of wood, every little shawl of wool, and 
every little stone jar proves the happiness of 
the old Indian races; proves that their love of 
loveliness and sanity sprang from their love 
of obedience to their arrogant rulers, and the 
love of those rulers for the arrogant and sole 
rule of Krishna—the Ideal. 

You understand me to say—TI like to think 
this was so. 

All arguments and queries are in vain. 
There is no doubt. Arguments and queries 
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are the weak inventions of the weak and 
selfish fools. 

London, Berlin, Paris, Vienna and New 
York are infested by this rabble of weak and 
selfish fools who argue and question from 
morn till night as to what is wrong with the 
world. 

Nothing is wrong with it. Everything is 
wrong with them, until like dogs they come 
to heel. 

Coming to heel they become something— 
they have perceived the first essentials; bay- 
ing at the moon they compete only with the 
midnight ‘prowlers on the tiles—and are 
nothing but a Noise. 

Still as I write goes up the howl: 

What is wrong with the world? 


What is wrong with the world? 
What is wrong with the world? 


YOU are—you who put the question: 
nothing else is wrong with it. 

Obey the Ideal, have better manners, stop 
grinning, take your hands out of your pockets, 
try to talk your own language correctly, try to 
walk down the street like a man rather than 
lurch down it like a monkey, and then you will 
have taken the first and baby step towards 
understanding that you may not be one of 
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those whose opinion, just because it is a 
common one, is worth being made and called 
“ public.” 

And when you have trained yourself in 
manners and have learned to wonder even a 
little at the earth and sky, then Krishna and 
his arrogant face will be seen by you; on that 
day remember how less than nothing you are 
and how inscrutable, indomitable and unfor- 
giving he is. 

On the day you realize this, the Arts and 
Crafts will revive; States and Religions will 
arise all fresh once more, and Mankind will 
again be happy. To be happy we must respect 
that which is incomprehensible to each of us, 
and obey him to whom even the least of 
things—even we—are comprehensible. 

The Divine Mother of the Universe has 
many arms, but with her two tenderest and 
strongest she shields her Divine Son, into 
whose heart she poured some of the Fire of 
hereitssence. 

Let us obey him. 


FLORENCE, I914. 
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PROPOSALS OLD AND 
NEW 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A THEATRICAL 
MANAGER AND AN ARTIST OF THE THEATRE 


FOREWORD 


In this Dialogue, although the Manager says but little, he 
condescends to say more than most managers. He echoes those 
two celebrated if slightly worn phrases that “Art does not 
pay, and that“ We give the Public what tt demands.’ He 
does this, we may be sure, more from habit than from any 
belief in thecr worth, 

I have purposely kept the Manager from attempting to 
prove that what he offers the public ts either original or 
beautiful, for I felt that my readers were tired of hearing 
the old lie over again. Sol have kept him as quiet as pos- 
stble, unwilling that he should destroy any remaining chance 
of retaining esteem for his methods, or sympathy for his 
appalling cause. I hope in this way not to have done him 
any injustice. 


MANAGER. 
HAT is the finest scene I ever saw. But 
you can't realize yon drawing upon the 
Stage. 
ARTIST. You are right: I cannot. 
Manacer. Then, if you cannot reproduce 
it, why do you show it to me? 
92 


Artist. To make an impression on you. 
Why ask me absurd questions? 

MANAGER. Because I wish to be practical; 
I wish to protect my interests. 

ARTIST. But you are not protecting them ; 
you are utterly at my mercy, and seem to be 
trying to ruin them. 

- Manacer. Really, you look at things in a 
strange way. Now come down to earth and 
tell me how we can realize yon design upon 
the stage. 

ArTisT. We cannot; I have told you so 
repeatedly, but you were so quick with your 
questions that you would not let me tell you 
something which saves the situation. That 
design, as I have just said, is made to give 
you a certain impression. When I make the 
same scene on the stage it is sure to be quite 
different in form and colour, but it will create 
the same impression on you as this design in 
front of you now. 

ManaceEr. Two things quite different will 
create the same impression? Are you joking? 

Artist. No, Iam not joking; but I will do 
so if you insist upon it. 

ManaceEr. No, tell me more; explain what 
you mean. 

Artist. Well, a design for a scene on paper 
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is one thing; a scene on the stage is another. 
The two have no connection with each other. 
Each depends on a hundred different ways and 
means of creating the same impression. Try 
to adapt the one to the other, and you get at 
best onlya good translation. You do not under- 
stand? I know it; but what would you have? 
You ought to be content zof to understand— 
never to understand; if you could comprehend 
you would have no need to consult me. 

Manacer. Well, it sounds very risky. 

Artist. Itis; terribly risky—for you. That 
is my point; that is the artist’s everlasting 
point. He thinks; you risk. If you begin 
thinking everything is lost. Leave that to 
your stage manager—to me. You shall have 
no other risk but me. Risk me, and you stand 
the chance of gaining all. Avoid that risk, 
and you run no chance of winning anything. 

MANAGER. You terrify me. I think you 
must be mad. 

Artist. And you have only one thing to 
be careful about; you must take care to study 
the difference between the different types of 
men the world calls “‘ artists.” Sort them out, 
avoid the commercial fellows and search for 
the ‘‘mad” artist (I think you said mad). If 
you can find ove I promise you you've found 
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afortune. Then risk him; play him first on the 
Red and then on the Black; throw him where 
you will, he’s sure to bring you luck. But, my 
dear sir, whatever you do pray gamble like a 
gentleman; risk enormously, hazard all on 
this suvety; risk with decency, I beg; do not 
incessantly alter your mind—and for heaven’s 
sake don’t apologize for your method of play! 

MANAGER. Upon my word, you are an 
original being! 

Artist. I am. I thought that was why 
you came to me. All artists are “original” 
to business men and all business men are 
“original” to artists; both can truthfully be 
called eccentrics. This is as it should be, the 
securest foundation for a successful union. 
The mistake is for either of them to try and 
understand how the other works. Each should 
remain ignorant of the other's methods, and 
they should unite to a common madness called 
the “concentric.” This would be very pro- 
ductive, very economic. Sometimes we get a 
man who is both artist and business man; 
Cecil Rhodes was such a man. He used the 
soil of a continent as a sculptor uses a handful 
of clay, and from it he fashioned United South 
Africa—and we shall probably learn in time 
that he made something even vaster than that. 
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Learn to risk, my friend; and learn also that 
ideas are rare things, and that most artists 
are packed full of ideas. Therefore the artist 
is the finest of all commodities in the market. 

ManaceEr. But what if an idea doesn’t pay? 

Artist. An idea which doesn’t pay has not 
yet been discovered. If you don’t know sow 
to make it pay that is not a matter I can 
interfere in, for if I interfere I overstep your 
frontiers. If you cannot make it pay, that but 
reveals your ignorance of how to handle it, 
and you fail at your own game—but, observe, 
the idea has not failed. It waits for some one 
better fitted to develop it. 

MANAGER. So you put the whole blame of 
failure on the manager or business man, not 
on the artist? 

ARTIST. Yes, on the handling, and more 
especially so in the case of a very original 
idea. With ordinary ideas it is somewhat 
different. Ordinary ideas are generally rather 
weak, and then the only blame which can be 
attached to the business man is that he wasted 
too much time and money on working a poor 
field. Then the whole blame lies with the 
artist. The rare fields are the valuable ones, 
and in the realms of art the rarest field is that 
where the most original idea is buried. Let a 
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shrewd business man stake all he has on that 
field; with patience and determination it will 
yield him all he desires. 

MANAGER. Yes—but to return to practical 
matters 
Artist. I had never departed from them. 

Manacer. I am speaking of this design for 
a scene which strikes me as quite wonderful. 
How are we to realize that on the stage? 

Artist. To answer your question I must 
first ask you another. If we were standing on 
the edge of a very rich gold field and long 
veins of pure gold were proved to be lying 
buried under your very nose, and I were to 
ask you how to “realize” that gold, would 
you not answer me that the ore was not of 
practical commercial value until extracted, 
washed, removed to the mint, and coined? In 
fact, changed entirely from its present entranc- 
ing condition and transformed into another, 
yet equally valuable, condition and form? 
Well, I answer you in the same way about this 
scene. And what is more, I advise you to 
work the mine from which that design came, 
and it will yield you all that you desire. But 
don’t attempt the task with one pick and a 
shovel. Put money into it—all your money— 
don’t be frightened. I happen to be a man with 
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imagination, and in art that is the equivalent 
of a gold mine; it only needs to be properly 
worked. You will say I have no false modesty 
about myself. Certainly not, sir; the best 
artists from time immemorial have always 
known howto value their powers. Fools call 
it conceit, but wise men know differently. 

Manacer. Why have not business men 
done as you suggest before now? 

Artist. They have. They did so in the 
fifteenth century; the Renaissance could not 
have happened without them. They did so in 
Athens; they did soin Egypt; they may do so 
in England and will in America. In fact they 
have always done so except when a wave of 
timidity has swept over the earth and created 
a panic. We are just about to emerge from 
such a wave; it is the psychological moment. 

MANAGER. And now you expect to see every 
one spending money upon works of art? 

ArTIST. Certainly I expect to see shrewd 
business men investing their money in ideas; 
and I expect to see these two types of man, 
artist and business man, combine and place 
good things before the public instead of worth- 
less things. In many instances good things 
are already before the public; but in the branch 
of public service in which we are engaged you 
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must agree with me (knowing what you know), 
that the public is cheated. 

MANAGER. But art doesn't pay in this 
branch of the service. 

Artist. Again you make the ancient excuse. 
Art pays no worse, no better than anything else 
if you know how to make it pay; so | fail to 
see what other excuse you can make for not 
serving the public honestly and letting the 
band strike up at once. 

MANAGER. Do you insinuate that I cheat 
the public? 

Artist. No—TI say it openly. 

Manacer. I give them what they demand. 

Artist. Another excuse—the same one that 
Tve heard for years. Why can’t you invent 
some more reliable answers than “ /¢ doesn't 
pay, and “Tl give the public what tt demands?” 
You probably think that what you are saying 
is true, but still that does not alter the fact 
that you are saying what is false. 

It is false in many ways. You should know 
quite well that the Public is so vast, is com- . 
posed of so many different classes and types, 
its tastes varying with each type, that it is 
sheer lunacy to assert that there is no public 
for works of art. It is as much as to say that 
the public is incapable of appreciation. If 
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this were so, you would have to explain how 
it is that the public knows the difference be- 
tween a good loaf of bread and a bad one? or 
explain how it is that the public can discern a 
good day from a rainy day—how it knows a 
good song and a good horse from a bad song 
and horse? Realize that the public knows 
everything that is good from everything that 
is bad; in fact the public is as right as rain; 
let us hear no more criticisms of it. If you 
choose to criticize a small section of the public, 
that is another matter, especially if you choose 
that small section which grumbles at the na- 
tion’s best soldiers, sailors, statesmen, judges, 
doctors, priests, and artists. Yet, far from 
criticizing this section, z¢ zs the very section 
you deliberately cater for tn the theatre, for 
those who form it are always tired after their 
day’s grumbling and need amusement of the 
dullest kind. And you call that handful of 
the nation ‘the Public.” Pouff! 

MaAnaGER. You do not convince me. I am 
certain that if the public wanted works of art 
it would create a demand for them. 

Artist. My dear sir, you encourage me. 
You say the very thing I wanted you to say. 
‘To create a demand.” You realize that a 
public demand is CREATED and does not create 
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itself. You realize that the nation entrusts 
certain of its officers with the different tasks 
of creating this, that and the other, and 
amongst these things is the ‘creating a de- 
mand.” The public cannot speak for itself; 
if the whole lot speak at once no one is heard; 
if one man speaks he is not listened to unless 
he is elected as spokesman by the whole nation. 
Now who has the nation elected to speak for it 
about this matter of art? Noone. Therefore 
until it does elect some representative, how 
shall we know its wishes? 

MANAGER. But two hundred thousand men 
and women visited the Grand Theatre to see 
“ Julius Caesar” and thereby 

ArTIST. Two hundred thousand people are 
not the Public, and the directors of the public 
taste in theatrical matters are self-elected. A 
fine state of affairs indeed! 

ManacGer. What would you propose doing 
to discern the tastes of the nation? 

Artist. [Looking long at him—and wonder- 
ing what is the very easiest method for the poor 
old boy to try.| 1 should propose that you 
should try to go to the people. Send companies 
round England and America for the purpose 
of collecting votes for and against certain types 
of play and certain ways of producing plays. 
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Let these companies play three plays by 
Shakespeare—“ Hamlet,” the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice,” and “ Henry V”; a play by Sheridan 
and one by Ibsen; a play by Goldsmith and 
one by Goldoni; a play by Moliére and a 
modern French problem play; a play by Shaw, 
one by Strindberg, one by Synge and one by 
Yeats, and one Pantomime or Dumb-show 
drama. Let these plays be produced very 
carefully by the different stage managers keen 
for the competition. Let this company call at 
every centre in England and America, and 
afterwards at several of the smaller towns, 
and let the people record their votes for and 
against the different pieces. Of course, the 
question at issue will have to be laid clearly 
before them, and their serious consideration 
of the pieces requested. 

The journals all over England and America 
would take the matter up and would help to 
make this question clear. The best journals 
would point out to their readers that the ques- 
tion was one of those affecting the national 
welfare, and a difficult one to answer, and 
would help the people to see the difference 
between a healthy and an unhealthy drama; 
between a romantic or poetic treatment and a 
drab and realistic treatment. The excitement 
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created by this tour of the States would in all 
probability create a new and serious interest 
in the theatre, and the whole country would 
at last be glad to take up the matter of State 
theatres. , 

Such a plan as I have sketched out roughly 
for you is capable of development, and is just 
the kind of thing that would encourage the 
theatre. It would cost money, but it would 
bring in money, and the direct advantages to 
be derived from such a step are as obvious as 
they are enormous. Here then is an oppor- 
tunity for a business man of ability to make 
his mark. After this test you will probably 
be surprised to find that the public has all 
along been opposed to the rubbish which it 
is forced to accept at the theatre in place of 
good stuff. 

Manacer. And what do you think the 
public wishes? 

Artist. All that is good. It wants good 
statesmen and good fighters in an emergency, 
and it getsthem. It wants good amusements 
and good art. The first it sometimes gets; 
the second is withheld from it. The cinemas, 
the vaudevilles, and the circuses provide ad- 
mirable amusement. The Theatre should pro- 
vide for its art. Popular art? Certainly 
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popular art. When certain sections of the 
public wish for relaxation they find it in the 
music hall. Excellent! But when another 
section of the public wants something better 
than leather, it looks for it and can’t find it, 
and is disappointed. Think how invigorating 
Shakespeare could be made to that enormous 
section of the public who work with their 
brains all day! Think of the doctors, priests, 
writers, painters, musicians, architects, city 
men, engineers, army and navy men, politic- 
ians, secretaries, editors, journalists, and other 
social men and women to whom a vigorous 
living theatre might prove refreshing, and 
who are to-day obliged to avoid the place be- 
cause it is wearisome—a bore. 

It is utterly impossible to believe that the 
failure of the theatre to-day is due to a low 
standard of public taste. Public taste was 
never better than it is going to be to-morrow. 
You might test the statement by the method 
I have suggested, and you will be doing a 
great thing for the nation, or by any method 
except the mad methodless way you set about 
it, but anyhow, whatever way you set about 
it, get up early, if you want to be in time. 


THE APENNINES, I9QI0. 
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MARIONNETTE! 


E has been waiting so long in the serv- 

ants’ hall that Iam sure you will not 

find fault with me for having called him up- 
stairs and brought you together. 

Yes, he has a capacity for waiting—a talent 
not without charm in so humble a creature. 

Humility is only an assumption in men. 

Let me begin by saying a word on the 
nature of the Marionnette. 

He will wait anywhere for any length of 
time—hidden in a box—in a cellar—or even 
in acentury. But he will wait—and when he 
is brought forward and is made to feel at 
home he will still wait; then he waits upon 
you and all of us like a true servant. 

There is only one actor—nay, one man— 
who has the soul of the dramatic poet, and 
who has ever served as true and loyal inter- 
preter of the poet. This is the Marionnette. 
So let me introduce him to you. 
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Some of you will think you have met him 
before. But how is that possible? For once 
to meet him is never to forget him—whereas 
you and he are strangers. ; 

Yet I am not entirely just. There are times 
when you have come across him unawares. 
He has many disguises, and he impersonates 
known heroes and despised persons equally 
well. 

You have come across him in some deserted 
cathedral in Italy or even in England—for 
cathedrals are free and “open to the public,” 
and are therefore deserted. There you will 
have seen him hanging upon the Cross. And 
many Christians love him; he is interpreting 
the Drama of the Poets—Man and God. 

Or you have caught a glimpse of him in 
some temple in the Far East, enacting a more 
serene drama—seated before incense—hands 
folded—very calm. 

Or in the arms of a child you have seen 
him, interpreting the little hearts and the 
larger dreams of love! 

These attempts of his to reach you have not 
entirely failed; but still for all this until now 
you have actually and unconsciously kept him 
waiting in the servants’ hall. 

Gentlemen—the Marionnette ! 
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Yet silently he waits until his master sig- 
nals him to act, and then in a flash, and in 
One inimitable gesture, he readjusts the in- 
justice of justice, the illegality of the law, the 
tragic farce of “‘ Religions,” the broken pieces 
of philosophies, and the trembling ignorance 
of politics. 

And what other virtues can I name beside 
these two of silence and obedience? I think 
these are enough. 

For his chief virtue springs out of these. 
Because of them he has been able to avoid 
that appalling crime of exhausting the stock. 
Born of wood, of ivory, of metal or what you 
will, he is content to obey his nature—their 
nature. He does not pretend to be flesh and 
blood. Others can be as great as he—true, he 
always leaves much to be desired; a great 
being therefore—greater than Wagner and 
the other celebrated men who leave nothing 
we long to have any longer. 

After Richard Wagner, after Michael Angelo, 
after Shakespeare—what? Blanks! They ex- 
hausted their gift, they squandered their 
talent; nothing was left. They did everything, 
suggested nothing; and their sons inherited 
empty purses, empty veins; instead of think- 
ing of their responsibilities these great ex- 
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hausters thought only of themselves. They 
were all full-stops to short sentences. 

This is not the ideal of the artist, nor the 
ideal of mankind. 

The ideal is more companionable, more 
paternal, gentler. It ends nothing; it will not 
go alone; it takes its sons with it; and it has 
something more priceless than all else to hand 
out to them at the end of the journey. 

Leonardo was such an ideal. The Marion- 
nette is another. 

The Marionnette, through his two virtues 
of obedience and silence, leaves to his sons a 
vast inheritance. He leaves to them the pro- 
mise of a new art. 

The Marionnette is a little figure, but he 
has given birth to great ones who, if they pre- 
serve the two essentials, obedience and silence, 
shall preserve their race. The day that they 
hunger for further power they shall surely 
fall. 

These children of his I have called Uber- 
Marionnettes, and have written of them at 
some length. 

What the wires of the Uber-Marionnette 
shall be, what shall guide him, who can say? 
I do not believe in the mechanical, nor in the 


material. The wires which stretch from 
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Divinity to the soul of the poet are wires 
which might command him. Has God no more 
such threads to spare—for one more Agua? 
I cannot doubt it. 

I will never believe anything else. 

And did you think when I wrote five years 
ago of this new figure who should stand as 
the symbol of man—and when I christened 
him the Uber-Marionnette—to see real metal 
or silken threads? 

I hope that another five years will be long 
enough time for you to draw those tangle- 
able wires out of your thoughts. 


PARIS, I912. 


I see now it will run into ten—or eleven. 


SAN PANTALEO, 1920. 


ALEXANDER HEVESI ON MARIONNETTES 


To the pupils in my Dramatic College I put 
the following question yesterday: ‘‘Do you 
consider the Marionnette natural?” ‘ No,” 
they answered with one voice. 

“What!” I replied indignantly. ‘Not 
natural? All its movements speak with the 


perfect voice of its nature. If a machine should 
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try to move in imitation of human beings, 
that would be unnatural. Now follow me: the 
Marionnette is more than natural it thas 
Style—that is to say, Unity of expression: 
therefore the Marionnette Theatre is the true 
theatre.” 


BUDAPEST, 1908. 
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A NOTE‘ON MASKS 


LMOST all the things which were held 

as essential in the Theatre of the ancients 
have so degenerated to the ludicrous that it is 
impossible to speak of them without evoking 
laughter—laughter in the common people, 
and a particular kind of bored drawl in many 
of the cultured. It seems to me that I shall 
never forget trying to explain to a certain 
Doctor T that a piece of work which a 
friend of mine had just invented for the 
theatre was to be given without the use of 
words. He would not allow (I remember his 
gravity) that a serious subject should be 
treated on the stage without words. And 
when I explained in what way my friend had 
resolved to do this, how strange was the tone 
in which Doctor T shot out the one word, 
“Ah, Pantomime!” 

Dancing, Pantomime, Marionnettes, Masks; 
these things so vital to the ancients, all essen- 
tial parts of their respected Art of the Theatre 
at one time or another, have now been turned 
into a jest. 
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Dancing—a_ straight toe like an icicle, 
strapped in like a “Bambino” in an over- 
pink tight; something on the top of it like a 
powder-puff, and the whole thing set whirling 
at an enormous rate like a teetotum; it is the 
modern public dancer—or when it be not this, 
it is in every case, and I make no exception, 
merely a parody of the magic of Isadora 
Duncan. 

Or two persons like bears hugging one 
another, and slowly and heavily as bears 
growling their way round a room, plod, 
wriggle, plod, bump; bump, kick; this is the 
modern private dancer. And it is permitted. 

These things being permitted and being so 
obviously ridiculous (even for a ridiculous 
age), and being labelled as the dance, it 
stands to reason that when the word ‘‘ Dance” 
is mentioned seriously, one of these two ridi- 
culous pictures is conjured up by the listener. 
Indeed, people are even prevailed upon to 
smile on reading in the Bible that King David 
danced among the women before the Ark. 
They picture to themselves a fancy King 
David attired either as a powder puff or as a 
fox, trotting, whirling, or lumbering around 
on a dusty road—probably up-hill. Why, 
the thing is inconceivable! It is, of no use 
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for Royal Academicians to draw pictures of 
the famous Artist-King as sedately advanc- 
ing with a harp in his hands like a courtier 
of the time of Louis XIV. Here again the 
thing is become inconceivable because sad 
and ridiculous; and as the imagination of 
man, owing to industrialism, is not very bril- 
liant, it stands to reason that people give up 
the idea of serious and beautiful dancing as 
having really existed in daily life, and fall 
back into the modern distortion. 

The case is even worse with Pantomime. 
At best the world conceives of pantomime to 
be what the French actors are so good at, 
and at the worst they think it is Clown and 
Pantaloon. French actors are charming and 
delightful; Clown and Pantaloon are entranc- 
ing; but these are undoubtedly not the best 
exponents of the Art of Pantomime. 

So if you point to the case of Buddha teach- 
ing symbolic gesture or ‘‘ Pantomime” to 
his pupils, the world will instantly think of 
Harlequinade or ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue,” and 
dressing Buddha (in their mind’s eye) in 
coloured, diamond-patterned tights, or the 
loose white costume of Pierrot, will giggle as 
they try to be serious about it all. 

The Marionnette, too; speak of him in good 
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society, even in learned society, and there will 
be an awkward moment or two. It seems that 
he has become one of those things that one 
must not mention; like the novels of Dumas, 
he is only for boys and girls; and if you re- 
mind any one that he figured in the Feast of 
Bacchus when the Egyptians celebrated those 
rites, people will instantly think of a poor doll 
tied to a stick, and resembling nothing so 
much as Aunt Sally. If you remind people 
of what M. Anatole France writes of these 
strange and wonderful beings, the Marion- 
nettes, they will probably put M. Anatole 
France down as an eccentric gentleman. 
Still, let us hear what he says: 


‘“‘J’ai vu deux fois les marionnettes de la 
rue Vivienne, et j’y ai pris un grand plaisir. 
Je leur sais un gré infini de remplacer les 
acteurs vivants. S’il faut dire toute ma 
pensée, les acteurs me gatent la comédie. 
J’entends les bons acteurs. Je m’accommoder- 
ais encore des autres! Mais ce sont les artistes 
excellents, comme il s’en trouve a la Comédie 
Francaise, que décidément je ne puis souffrir. 
Leur talent est trop grand: il couvre tout. I] 
n'y a qu’eux.” 


And again: 
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“Jen ai déja fait Paveu, j'aime les marion- 
nettes, et celles de M. Signoret me plaisent 
singuliérement. Ce sont des artistes qui les 
taillent; ce sont des poétes qui les montrent. 
Elles ont une grace naive, une gaucherie 
divine de statues qui consentent A faire les 
poupées, et l’on est ravi de voir ces petites 
idoles jouer la comédie. . . . Ces marion- 
nettes rassemblent a des hieroglyphes Egyp- 
tiens, c’est-a-dire, a quelque chose de mys- 
térieux et de pur, et, quand elles représentent 
un drame de Shakespeare ou d’Aristophane, 
je crois voir la pensée du poete se dérouler 
en caracteres sacrés sur les murailles dun 
temple.” 


And finally: 


“Tl y a une heure a peine que la toile du 
Petit Thédtre est tombée sur le groupe har- 
monieux de Ferdinand et de Miranda. Je suis 
sous le charme et, comme dit Prospero, “‘je 
me ressens encore des illusions de cette ile.” 
L’aimable spectacle! Et qu’il est vrai que les 
choses exquises, quand elles sont naives, sont 
deux fois exquises.” (See Appendix B.) 


Thus Dancing, Pantomime and the Marion- 
nette, three essentials of the old Dramatic Art, 
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have been allowed to go to seed, and people 
wonder why the Dramatic Art of to-day is so 
indifferent in quality, and the.professors ex- 
plain it by talking much about the Dramatic 
Characterization, Logic of Construction, Three 
Unities, and so forth, and quote from Brune- 
ticre, Edmund Burke, and other wise men 
who study the moon by looking at it in 
deep wells. 

And then the Mask, that paramount means 
of dramatic expression, without which acting 
was bound to degenerate! 

Used by the savages when making war at a 
time when war was looked upon as an art; (1) 
used by the ancients in their ceremonies when 
faces were held to be too weak, too slight, 
an element; used by those artists of the 
theatre, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides; 
found essential to their highest drama by the 
Japanese masters of the ninth and fourteenth 
centuries; rejected later on in the eighteenth 
century by the European actors, and relegated 
by them to the toy-shop and the fancy-dress 
ball, the Mask has sunk to the level of the 
Dance, of Pantomime and of the Marionnette. 
From being a work of art carved in wood 
or ivory, and sometimes ornamented with 
precious metals or precious stones, and later 
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made in leather, it has frittered itself away to 
a piece of paper, badly painted or covered with 
black satin. 

I shall not here deal historically with the 
Mask, for it is my particular wish not to 
divert the reader from the point at issue, 
which is the importance of the Mask to the 
life of the Theatre of fo-day and of to-morrow. 
It is as important now as it was of old, and 
is in no way to be included among the things 
we have to put aside as old-fashioned—must 
in no way be looked upon merely asa curiosity, 
for its existence is vital to the Art of the 
Theatre. 

The historical study of this question will 
only assist those who already perceive the 
value and importance of reviving in the 
Theatre the famous and beautiful vitality of 
its earlier days. To those who know nothing 
of this value the historical study of the Mask 
is useless, for, like the dealer in antiques, they 
will but collect material for the sake of collect- 
ing, and any old thing, provided it be of good 
craftsmanship and excessively rare, will attract 
them. 

I have spoken and written in praise of the 
Mask over and over again. I see the gain to 
the Theatre which is attached to this thing. 
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What I tell is not new; it is what all artists 
know. 

Human facial expression is for the most 
part worthless, and the study of my Art tells 
me that it is better, provided it is not dull, 
that instead of six hundred expressions, but 
six expressions shall appear upon the face 
of the performer. Let us take an example: 

The judge sits in judgement upon the 
prisoner, and he shall display but two ex- 
pressions, each of which is in just proportion 
with the other. He has two masks, and on 
each mask is one main sfatement, these state- 
ments being tempered by veflections—the 
hopes and fears of not merely the judge, but 
of Justice and Injustice. 

Drama which is not trivial, takes us beyond 
veality and yet asks a human face, the realest 
of things, to express all that. It is unfair. 

It is this sense of being beyond reality 
which permeates all great art. We see it in 
the little clumsily painted pictures of those 
periods when the true Beyond was of more 
importance than a right perspective, when the 
perspective of thought and feeling held first 
place. We see it in the marvellous little 
Etruscan figures of but an inch high—one 
faces me as I write—a tiny little piece of 
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bronze, charged with an overwhelming spirit, 
but which would be refused at the Royal 
Academies of to-day because, alas! its hand 
is as big as its head, and the toes of the foot 
are not defined; because it does not wriggle 
itself into a pose, but is poised with firm con- 
‘viction—conviction, a thing detested by com- 
mittees, and hence refused admission to the 
Academies which are governed by committees. 

Masks carry conviction when he who creates 
them is an artist, for the artist limits the 
statements which he places upon these masks. 
The face of the actor carries no such convic- 
tion; it is over-full of fleeting expression— 
frail, restless, disturbed and disturbing. It 
once would have seemed doubtful to me 
whether the actor would ever have the courage 
to cover his face with a mask again, having 
once put it aside, for it was doubtful whether 
he would see that it would serve as any gain. 
But now the time gives it proof, for the cine- 
matograph favours the Art of the Theatre in 
that it reduces the number of theatres year 
by year. 

The Mask will return to the Theatre; of 
that I grow ever more and more assured; and 
there is no very great obstacle in the way, 
although there is some slight danger attached 
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to a misconception of its revival and a mis- 
handling of its powers. 

First of all it is not the Greek mask which 
has to be resuscitated; rather is it the world’s 
mask which is going to be created. There is 
something very depressing in the idea of grop- 
ing eastwards among ruins for the remains of 
past centuries. It is a great trade to-day, but 
not for the purposes of the Theatre. They 
dig for the marbles and the bronzes and the 
statuettes; they unearth tombs; they rummage 
even for crinolines of 1860; they admire these 
things. 

The Theatre may admire the old Greek 
masks, and those of Japan and India, of 
Africa and America, but it must not dig in 
the ground for them; it must not collect them 
to copy them; it must not waste what power 
it has as a creator in attending to its fads; it 
must not play the antiquary. 

That such a danger as this exists and needs 
guarding against is most evident. Some time 
ago, we do not know how far back (the col- 
lector knows), the world became tired of creat- 
ing and took unto itself the rage for the old- 
fashioned. 

‘Pictures! Away with the young painters: 
let us fill our houses with the old paintings: 
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drag them out of the churches, dig them out 
of the niches, peel them off the walls: get 
splendid prices for em: what does it matter? 
Hateful young men! Lovely Old Masters! 

“Sculpture! Quick, fly to Greece! Now’s 
the time! Nobody’s looking—occupied with 
affairs—no money in the country, a lot of 
money in the ground; dig it all up; let sculp- 
ture go to the dogs, and let the old remains 
come back from Athens to fill our collec- 
tions. 

‘“Music! Some young musician wants his 
symphony played. Nonsense, costs too much; 
have discovered splendid new piece in little 
old shop for one fife and a drum; never heard 
anything like it before! Wonderful discovery! 
Tell the young man to take up chemistry.” 

This craze for the antique has become a 
general habit, and the more antique the more 
the craze. Old furniture, houses packed with 
old furniture; old books, tapestries, all sorts 
of seedy metal work, even down to coins— 
though here the one true collector, the mil- 
lionaire, is careful to keep as modern as he 
can. And this love of the antique is growing, 
so that to-day it is positively eating into the 
very people themselves, and they are becom- 
ing as antique as that which they collect, with 
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this difference, that the old stuff has still 
some life in it and they have none. 

This love of the antique has come into the 
Theatre now and then; it entered into Eng- 
land with William Poel and his Elizabethan 
Stage Society. Those who know Mr. Poel 
know him to be a man of distinction, culti- 
vated, and an authority upon the stage of the 
sixteenth century. But what is that for the 
purpose of the living Theatre? All of us feel 
that those connected with the stage should be 
distinguished and cultivated, and authorities 
on all questions pertaining to the stage; but 
they should possess that only as a basis, and 
on that basis they should build anew and not 
merely exhibit the basis itself, saying ‘‘ Lo, the 
ruins of the sixteenth century! Tickets six- 
pence; plan of excavations, twopence extra.” 

There have been others besides Mr. Poel. 
There have been the revivalists of the so- 
called Greek Theatre—a dreadful thing en- 
tirely in Greek. Those, too, who reproduced 
almost a facsimile of the Mediaeval Theatre: 
a group in Russia did this. 

It would be a sad thing, therefore (as all 
resuscitation in art is so worthless), if masks, 
sham-Greek in idea and modern in their 
quality, should be brought into the Theatre, 
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appealing only to the curious by creating a 
subject for small talk. No! the Mask must 
only return to the stage to restore expression 
—the visible expression of the mind—and 
must be a creation, not a copy. 

There is a second danger—the danger of 
the innovator. As Art must not be antique, 
neither can it be up-to-date. I think it is 
Whistler who points out that Art has no 
period whatever. It has only vitality or 
affectation, and under ‘ affectation” come 
both the imitation of the antique and the 
up-to-date, what is to-day well called “the 
latest thing.” 

The vitality of an art depends upon its artists 
and their willingness to work under the laws 
which have ruled their art from the commence- 
ment. Not laws put down by committees to 
suit a period, but the commandments un- 
spoken and uninscribed—that nice Law of 
Balance which is the heart of perfect Beauty, 
and from which springs Freedom, that Free- 
dom which we hope and believe is the soul of 
Truth. To move incessantly towards this 
Truth is the aim of artists, and those of the 
Theatre must not lag behind. 

As has been said many times before, this 
will be nothing new. I have said it is what 
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the men of the Theatre began thousands of 
years ago; it is what the men of the Theatre 
relinquished a few hundred years ago as 
beyond their strength. When we shall resume 
this we shall not be merely repeating; it will 
be no echo of a past century; the spirited 
reticence and passionate desire which led men 
to use the Mask in past ages should be the 
same now that it ever was, and should never 
die. It is such an inspiration as this that we 
should turn to and in which we should trust. 
Therefore let no one attempt to put this thing 
on one side into the antique shop, or on to the 
other as an eccentric explosion of Futurism. 
I anticipate that the public will of course be 
warned by those who have thought about it 
for the first time and see nothing but folly in 
the idea of the Mask as a possible proposi- 
tion. 

‘“And why do you trouble about the public 
and what it thinks?” I heard a cultivated man 
ask. 

‘Why, sir? Because it is not the cultured 
alone for whom the Theatre cares, but for just 
those others—the Public—who have been left 
out in the cold by the other arts; for the 
artists of poetry, painting, and so forth often 
hold the public to be too vulgar ever to love 
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their poems and pictures, and sweep them 
aside with the one word, “ Philistines!” 

These we (if I may speak for my fellow 
artists in the Theatre) care for. We are not. 
eager to go our journey without them. We 
need their attention and interest, their sym- 
pathy and delight if possible, and, above all, 
their comradeship. They need not fear that 
we shall ask them to sport a mask—but they 
must just see how it becomes us—and what 
fun and what fancy we can make within its 
Shadow. Now do not be cross with us—do 
not trouble yourselves—show us a little 
sympathy; it becomes you, as our masks 
become us. 


FLORENCE, 1909. 


NOTE (1, p. 118). That is to say when Life was so 
serious that wars could be carried on successfully without 
all else having to stop. 
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ON MASKS 


BY A BISHOP AND BY ME 


BISHOP once inveighed against modern 

showy sensationalism. He spoke in 
public in his cathedral. He regretted the. 
money wasted by sightseers, who found plea- 
sure in witnessing men flying in the air, and 
other men and women ‘‘who paint their faces 
and appear on the stage.” 

‘People go to the theatre,” he said, ‘‘to see 
over-dressed bedizened people in bad paint, 
but they never stop to look at a daffodil in 
the valley.” 

I like and dislike this. Of course, people 
stop and look long at all beautiful flowers; 
Nature is the God of thousands, perhaps more 
firmly than ever before. I might, if I so 
choose, have a word more to say on this 
score to the good Bishop. 

But I like his mood, I like his intolerance; 
it is not hypocritical anyhow. It helps to 
wake people up. 
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But it does occur to me that should those 
same “ over-dressed, bedizened people in bad 
paint” attempt to emulate the beauty of the 
daffodil, the sightseers whom the Bishop lec- 
tured wouldn’ t stop to look at them. Would 
they even have waited to listen to the Bishop 
that Sunday had he followed his own teaching 
and been more like unto the daffodil in the 
valley? 

There are times when I feel drawn towards 
every one of these ill-painted and bedizened 
creatures in every theatre, booth or music- 
hall in the wide world, for as men and women 
they are perhaps without exception the most 
charitable and often the most courageous upon 
earth. But there are other times when I am 
very much in sympathy with the reverend 
Bishop, and then I want to flay all these same 
bedizened creatures alive. For generosity I 
know none to surpass them; but for down- 
right stupidity they deserve all they get. 
They are impossibly stupid. They allow good 
Bishops to make rude but true remarks about 
them, and ¢hey take no pains to make such 
criticism impossible. They remain gaudy, 
painted, ‘‘theatrical” in the bad sense of the 
word. 

Of course, the turn of the tide is coming, 
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and when the flow commences the Bishops 
and other churchmen will have to put their 
house in order, and if their house be a spiritual 
one all will be well; but let them see to it 
that they inure themselves to discomfort (the 
discomfort of some of those ‘‘bedizened ones”), 
for the ways of fate are strange, and to-day’s 
ocean bed may be to-morrow’s mountain range 
—to-day’s theatre may be to-morrow’s church. 

But to rise up from such a depth as that 
in which the Theatre is to-day sunken will 
demand no little disinterestedness. 

Lose no time, then. Begin by giving up 
your paint, or rather your “‘bad paint,” as the 
Bishop rightly calls it. First of all the Bishop 
does not like it; secondly, no one else likes it; 
thirdly, you do not need it—not dad paint. 

Get to your masks quickly. When you 
learn their use and their invincible power you 
will be better fitted to ascend. To offer you 
the Church of the Future as your prize would 
be out of place, but you need never forget that 
you once possessed the Church of the Past. 

This all comes from reading a paragraph 
about a Bishop of England and his true but 
unkind remark about our painted faces! How 
sensitive one is, to be sure! 


FLORENCE, IgIo. 
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SARE SPREARE’S 
COLLABORATORS 


OW is it that the manuscript of Shake- 
speare’s plays—over thirty plays—has 
never been found? How is it that not a page 
of his manuscript has been found? How is 
it that the manuscript has never reached us 
of a single page out of the thirty odd plays? 
It would have been a fine sight to see—this 
manuscript of which Ben Jonson tells us that 
not a line was blotted. 

So curious a document should have been 
preserved. Who destroyed it? Who took care 
that not a single page of manuscript should 
be handed down for us to see? 

Was it destroyed by Shakespeare? And if 
so, why was he so careful to destroy the manu- 
script when the plays were already printed? 

I believe that it was destroyed by Shake- 
speare, and for a very natural reason which 
we shall come to later on, and because he was 
a very human being and more of a literary 
man than an actor. 

Many people have felt that there is a mys- 
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tery behind the authorship of the Shake- 
spearean dramas, and if some few find satis- 
faction in shifting the authorship from one 
individual, the many are not so satisfied; and, 
if anything continue to seem mysterious, it is 
the simple fact that the whole series of dramas 
is something too colossal for one man to have 
created. Yet they cannot well see how two or 
three authors could sit year after year together 
and affably compose these turbulent, rollick- 
ing wonders. 

I hazard a guess which is as much a guess 
as all the ‘‘evidence” brought together in 
large volumes about Shakespeare. I believe 
that there is a mystery about the authorship 
of the plays, but not a very deep one; and 
that for this reason it has eluded those Sap- 
pers—who have passed it while delving. I 
consider the mystery to be a subtle one, but 
not half so subtle as the Donellys and others 
would have us suppose. 

In my opinion the Dramas were created by 
Shakespeare in close collaboration with the 
manager of the theatre and with the actors; 
in fact, with practically the whole of the com- 
pany who invented, produced, and acted them; 
and I believe that a glimpse of the manu- 


script of the plays would reveal a mass of 
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corrections, additions, and cuts made in several 
handwritings. I believe that the improvisators 
—and the comedians of that day were great 
improvisators—contributed a great deal to the 
Comedies, and not a little to several of the 
Tragedies. (1) I believe that the plays gvew to 
their present literary perfection, three distinct 
periods marking their development. 

The first period saw them sketched out; the 
second saw them acted—and at this period 
many speeches and even scenes were aided 
from week to week, at rehearsal and after 
performances—and the third period saw them 
handed over to the poet for revision before 
being printed. 

When first printed in a collection the plays 
were in a very different state from that in 
which they were spoken from the stage. I do 
not believe the same words were spoken at 
the performances in the theatre as were read 
by those who received them in even their 
earliest printed form. 

Any one who has compared the two texts 
of ‘‘ Hamlet”—that of 1603 and that of 1604 
—cannot help being struck by one fact; that 
is, that the 1603 version reads like a stage 
play, and the 1604 version like a literary play. 
It has been polished for the reader. 
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Every alteration is the improvement of a 
literary stylist bent on being as faultless as 
possible; the literary Shakespeare is upper- 
most for the time, and he polishes with a 
vengeance, and even succeeds in polishing 
away some of the life. It is as though a 
Giovanni Bellini had been at work agate 
a Van Gogh. 

There seems no doubt to me that the 
polisher was Shakespeare, the non-theatrical 
Shakespeare. He seems determined to save 
his work—bent on clearing away the rubbish. 
He succeeds only too well, and clears away 
too much—and the stage pays for it. 

Mark the short space of time between the 
rough and the polished versions! In the case 
of ‘ Hamlet” it took him only a year to polish 
the drama, the year 1603. 

If we believe that Shakespeare was the 
polisher, can we be equally sure that he was 
the sole creator of these tremendous works? 
I cannot. 

I believe that he was employed at the 
theatre to write up any rough draft by profes- 
sional or non-professional playwrights, and 
to-work upon the shapeless dramas of older 
writers, (2) or even that he filled in scenarios 
planned for the theatre by the directors. 
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But these were not the chief collaborators 
who worked with him upon the great series 
of thirty odd plays, the manuscript of which 
is utterly lost. His chief assistants were the 
actors. 

That the poetry and beauty of some of the 
unique figures in the plays were born of 
Shakespeare’s imagination I do not doubt, 
but I do most decidedly doubt whether the 
other part—the huge material side of the 
dramas—came from the poet. We should be 
less astounded at Shakespeare’s accomplish- 
ment were his dramas less complete; if they 
lacked their grossness, their popular appeal, 
their naturalness, which, added to the sub- 
limity of their poetic imagery, makes them 
seem too complete for one man to have created 
alone. 

The naturalness of the dramas was, I be- 
lieve, wafted to England from Italy. Italy 
had awakened just previous to the birth of 
Shakespeare to a new sense of Drama. It was 
red-hot—spontaneous—natural. It appealed 
instantly, like the repartee of the peasants. 
There was something so natural about this 
new Drama that its fitness was not de- 
creased by the fact that hundreds of actors 
could give it birth.(3) It was not a literary 
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effort, quite the reverse. It was good talk, 
- wonderful patter. There was life in every 
sentence uttered—life in every idea which 
poured out in a torrent of words—and often 
the highest distinction of expression. 

I claim that Shakespeare's works are the 
fruit of a poet’s collaboration with the newly 
formed dramatic art. 

Let us take for example the Comedy of 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” and especially 
the scenes between Beatrice and Benedick. 

These, in my opinion, are all improvised. 
The manager having planned out the story— 
which he pieced together from old tales, or 
having a poor play on the Hero and Claudio 
story in his desk—puts the material into the 
hands of Shakespeare, with this direction: 
that he is to ‘‘go easy” with the characters of. 
Benedick, Beatrice, Dogberry, and Verges, 
for these four rdles are to be played by the 
four first comedians, and these men know 
something about acting! 

Shakespeare then sets to work. Hero and 
her story he elaborates lovingly, but leaves 
spaces when he comes to the comic scenes, 
and merely writes: ‘‘In this scene Benedick 
and Beatrice meet and speak together”; or, 
“Here Dogberry and the Watch.” 
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Next the play passes into rehearsal—two 
or three rehearsals at most—during which the 
four principal comedians arrange together a 
little what they shall talk about. 

Then comes the performance, when, stimu- 
lated by the close and eager presence of the 
spectators, they carry out their plans and im- 
provise further—brilliantly—usurping more 
than the share allotted to them by the play- 
wright of action and interest. The framework 
of the play expands to fit them; the focus is 
altered. You will see that this has happened 
again and again in the other plays. 

Perhaps you are aghast at what I suggest, 
and ask me heatedly if I mean really and seri- 
ously that during this first performance the 
two actors who played Benedick and Beatrice 
were capable of inventing on the spur of the 
moment—by the way, what a spur the spon- 
taneous moment is to the true born actor!— 
that brillage passage, commencing: 

“ BEATRICE. I wonder you will still be 
talking, Signor Benedick! Nobody marks 

ou. | 
ne BENEDICK. What, my dear Lady Disdain! 
Are you yet living?” 

I have the greatest pride in replying on be- 

half of the actors of the sixteenth century. 
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Yes, they were equal to inventing that pas- 
sage and very many others, such as the Bene- 
dick and Beatrice scenes, Act II, Scene 1; and 
Act IV, Scene 1; besides the Dogberry scenes 
in Acts III, IV, and V. All these, I consider, 
must in great part be attributed to the actors. 

Indeed, much of the Elizabethan Comedy 
is the work of the actors, produced in that 
spontaneous manner; many of those brilliant 
flashes of genius which have helped to give 
Shakespeare the position he holds to-day were 
first struck out in the sharp encounter of wits 
on the boards of the stage. But although we 
may quite easily believe this—as every one 
who has studied the history of the ‘‘Com- 
media dell’ Arte” will believe it—we may also 
be sure that the repartee was not exactly the 
same at the first as at the fiftieth performance. 
In fact, we may be positive that it varied very 
much at every performance; but during those 
representations the best part of the actors’ 
improvisations were recorded by some scribe 
—perhaps even by Shakespeare—and written 
into the manuscript. 

Later on, Shakespeare, knowing that the 
plays were to be published, took the whole 
play and polished it; and if he removed some 


of its spontaneity and doubtless some of its 
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grossness, he left in the richest, cleverest part 
of the decoration which those actors of genius 
had contributed to the structure. 

I feel certain that, placed as he was as Play- 
maker-in-Chief to the Theatre, he determined 
to be revenged on all those secondary char- 
acters which were never able to hold the 
audience, being played by inferior actors while 
the chief players were doing things “on their 
own”; that he waited his time, gathered to- 
gether the strings of suggestion, and cleaned, 
tightened and made them beautiful by thread- 
ing on them pearl after pearl of his poetry, 
each one more precious than another. But 
the strings—I claim them for those masters 
of improvisation, the actors; for the actors I 
claim part authorship of the world’s master- 
pieces. 

The two scenes where Benedick overhears 
his friends talking about Beatrice, and she 
overhears her friends talking about Benedick, 
are partly the creative work of the actors, 
partly that of the poet. In the second of these 
two scenes the poet has gathered together the 
gist of the speeches of the actors, and has given 
it to us again in a far more lovely form than 
it could ever have possessed originally. But 
if you remove many of these lovely passages 
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of Beatrice you do not alter the shape of the 
play; in fact, you improve it somewhat if you 
condense it into the true drama. Hero and 
her story is far more important when we are 
not attracted away from her by the thought that 
perhaps Beatrice is a more poetic, a purer and 
a lovelier woman than all the Heros in the 
world. 

Turning to other plays, who if not the actors 
invented the réles of Pistol (the Italian Capi- 
tano in an English dress), Bardolph, Lancelot 
Gobbo and old Gobbo, Doctor Caius (the 
Italian Dottore in a French dress), Sir Hugh 
Evans, Simple, Slender, Justice Shallow, 
Grumio, Biondello, Sir Toby Belch, Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek, Trinculo—and how many 
more? Not one actor—no Shakespeare-actor 
—invented them, but actors, a group collabor- 
ating, acting in unison, attempting each one 
to outdo the other, as it were to act the other 
off the stage. 

If to-day actors cannot improvise, if wit and 
repartee have fled from the Theatre to the 
music hall, from Mounet-Sully and Novelli 
to Lauder and Petrolini, it was not so in the 
fifteenth century. It was a Petrolini who in- 
vented Dogberry and a Lauder who created 
Launce—and no one knows how gross Launce 
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was in 1600, though we may guess. And if any 
one doubt how brilliant the lighter comedians 
could be, those who would have played Bene- 
dick, Touchstone, and Malvolio, Beatrice and 
Rosalind, let him compare these records with 
the comedies of Moliére, which likewise origin- 
ated in the traditions of the ‘“‘ Commedia dell’ 
Arte,” by that time quite familiar to every one 
in England and France. 

Moliere and Shakespeare are the despair of 
all later playwrights. 

Let them despair no longer. They can do 
what Moliere and Shakespeare did again and 
again; all they need is to find actors who will 
do half the great task for them. And let not 
the actors be any longer puzzled because they 
cannot get these Shakespearean sentences out 
of their mouths without choking; the Eliza- 
bethan polish once removed, all goes easily 
once more.—it becomes plain English. 

There can be, of course, no question of 
“treating” Shakespeare’s works in such a 
manner. They are best left as they were. But 
see how the instinct of every actor and every 
actor-manager leads him to cut away all the 
very highly polished bits, and—alas!—to de- 
liver the rest in as unpolished a manner as 
possible. Instinct on the stage counts for 
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something, and in this way the actor-man- 
agers, like hounds on the scent of the fox, 
indicate clearly which way Reynard has es- 
caped. { 

This is the secret which defies us; we 
wonder at the order of this great group of 
plays, and at the same time at their irregu- 
larity, It does not seem to us possible that the 
brain of one man, be he Shakespeare, Bacon, 
or another, can have achieved such an over- 
whelming contradication. The world-master- 
pieces are generally the product of many minds 
—each sums up an age and humanity. Allow 
Shakespeare his contemporary fellow-workers, 
the actors, and the riddle becomes clear. 


FLORENCE, 1913. 


NOTES (1, p. 133). I hope to be able at some later date 
to show which portions of the plays were contributed by 
the actors. 

(2, p. 134). Or as in the ‘case of “The Tempest,” a 
younger writer. 

(3, p. 135). See the history of “The Commedia dell’ 
Arte,” 
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POA RESTAURANT 


ATCHING the stream of waiters and 

the eaters, I feel conscious of the pre- 
sence of a certain spirit of the Theatre. Here 
is no play certainly, no words; and no series 
of incidents, no development of any greater 
character. Yet it is Drama. It is enough; 
‘ there is an impression, and a strong one, 
created by these two ideas—the idea of the 
eaters and their feeding: the idea of the 
servers and their service. 

Then comes on me the wish to attempt to 
transport on to the stage that which is before 
me. To do this I must give ita form. Full 
of interest I start. 

I find the conventional forms are useless. 
No five-act play is before me; no Tragedy, no 
Comedy. A study—a sketch, an impression, 
a specimen. The eaters and the serving-men. 
Strangest medley of manners at surface, with 
under-currents even stranger. 

How treat this impression of half an hour, 
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how hint ss the hidden by pike that 
which may be seen? 

Two treatments: and the easier occurs the 
quicker to me: the modern characterization 
of the modern play. For the moment I see 
no other opening. The powerful picture of 
two of the eaters, their amazingly entertaining 
actions, their particular little ways never alike 
for an instant, the air of friendship which 
passes from one to the other and the more 
certain under-current—the sense of animosity. 
Two beings from different worlds, but each a 
snob; both rich but common men; they seem 
to resemble two animals I have seen—the long 
protracted dinner with its courses ever on the 
crescendo; the cackle of pompous insipidity. 

And then the more serious human element, 
the waiters, the only workers in the room. 
Each a personality, and a very marked one. 

The first evidently owns a couple of horses 
in the country and possibly has his own gar- 
dener who attends carefully to the peaches. 
The second might be the son of some sea 
captain; with him is the sea’s tinge of melan- 
choly, but with all the airs of a gentleman. 
One imagines him dressed in the uniform of 
a naval officer, and somehow it would suit 
him. A third would wear with a grace the 
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army uniform, and judging by his keen eye, 
his courteous manipulation of the guests and 
swift control over the hundred hidden cooks, 
he must be a man of personal magnetism. All 
these men are distinguished. Nearly all have 
the manners of gentlemen. 

And to bring the whole impression on to 
the stage? Although the method of character- 
ization seemed at first the easier one, there 
now appear insurmountable barriers. For we 
must consider our means, our material. 

If we are to show all this intricate work in 
detail, we need actors of personality to under- 
take each réle. We may draw twelve strongly 
defined characters, and we shall look in vain 
for twelve such actors of character in one 
theatre. We might find twelve such if we had 
thirty theatres to pick from each one man. 
For the subtlety, the humour, the exceedingly 
delicate differences and strangely interesting 
manner of each of the figures in this scene is 
extraordinary. And not merely is it difficult 
for lack of actors, for in a way actors would 
be wasted. Pantomimists, that is to say, the 
actor at his best, would be of more use; but 
alas, few pantomimists exist. And _ then, 
although it is the waiters who make the most 
impression on meas I sit here watching them, 
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when we come to transfer it toa platform ora 
canvas it is not necessarily through these 
figures of the waiters that we shall produce 
the same impression as I am*now receiving. 
More likely it will be through something to 
do with line, colour, movement—things far 
removed from impersonation or representation 
—which has little to do with the reproduction 
of actualities. 

So that the treatment must be a fresh one. 
Characterization is of no use here. And not 
for this reason alone, not merely for lack of 
actors. This impression is not to be brought 
before us on the stage by means of a realistic 
treatment in which characterization plays the 
all-important part, but by a fantastic treatment, 
a sweeping glance, the impression seized ez 
masse, the individuals merged in the Atmo- 
sphere or Tone. Then and then only is it 
possible to put on the stage this impression 
which is without a story and must remain also 
without characterization—to show this stream 
of waiters—men who have chosen a joyful and 
artistic service, that of bringing food from the 
kitchen (which to us is the Unknown) to the 
eaters, and who do their service in a masterly 
way, pouring out a glass of water as they 
would pour out a glass of the most rich and 
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costly wine, handing a roll of bread as though 
it would break and spoil if passed. hurriedly 
through the air—who by and through their 
life which they are revealing to me as they 
pass hurriedly to and fro are revealing much 
more than their mere external life, who raise 
that life into a kind of ideal existence for me. 

Therefore, facts are to be dimly shown, only 
by suggestion, not by statement. And this 
suggestion is not to be produced by merely 
cutting down the present material used in the 
theatre, by lowering the lights upon the pre- 
sent material, or by manipulating it with more 
reserve, but by choosing new material alto- 
gether. For the Art of the Theatre is after 
all to reveal, to show by means of movement 
a glimpse or a vision of all things. And to 
this vision belongs proportion far more than 
all else. 

We can no longer be put off with the modern 
makeshift. Man and the voice of man—that 
little personality and that little voice—loom 
far too large in the present theatre and throw 
all things out of proportion, destroying all 
harmony by their aggressiveness. And this 
single impression of the eaters and the waiters 
is but one of many that the Theatre was born 
to convey; and it can convey such impressions 
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—be they either of eating, of travelling or of 
meditating, of common things or of high 
things—only by the second treatment I have 
spoken of, the imaginative and impressionistic 
treatment. And great actors are not needed 
for such work. Their talent or genius is in 
the development of character, and, as I have 
said, character has here dwindled, and we see 
but fifteen figures who pass and repass, by 
theiracts andactions starting a certain rhythm, 
conveying a certain sense; the other two figures 
who are seated by their movements complete 
that rhythm. 

And why have I said nothing of words, of 
character, plot, story as told by words? These 
indeed shall play their part in the general 
impression, but their part is, as it were, but to 
add touches of colour; they shall bring colour 
to the impression—a colour of sound, and not 
a noisy and vulgar exhibition of sound which 
on our stages of to-day degenerates into 
chatter or shouting. So that the words will 
not be to explain, to make mathematically 
clear, to lay bare. Our impression of these 
few moments (like most of our impressions) is 
a strangely suggestive vision, all vague, yet 
cléar enough to those who have eyes and 
senses to understand; so clear that we who 
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watch can supply the words, the very thoughts 
of these figures who eat and who wait. There- 
fore in bringing our impressions to you we 
must leave it vague, yet clear enough for— 
you. 

And will not all this be very dull? you ask. 

Indeed, the opposite of dull—delightful! I 
have chosen the most ordinary impression for 
my illustration, and you will easily see how a 
far higher and more carefully selected theme 
would respond to such a treatment. The 
higher we go the easier and the more de- 
lightful. A long sustained impression such 
as the great writers from Aeschylus to Maeter- 
linck give us—that I do not claim, that is not 
in the nature of such visions; for what Poe 
tells us is true of poems is doubly true of 
visions—there can be no such thing as a long 
one. Let them glide into being, live for a few 
moments, and then fade. 


FLORENCE, 1908 
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“LITERARY” THEATRES 


HOSE people who are interested at all 

times in creating a ‘Literary Theatre” 
would do well to remember the dangers which 
beset such unnatural efforts. Unfortunate has 
been the end of all such attempts. 

For nearly thirty years Goethe struggled 
in conjunction with Schiller to create for the 
Germans a new Theatre. Although Goethe 
was more than a poet, he was first a poet, and 
everything else in him kept time to the words 
which he sang. He set out to create a literary 
stage; he would not have it that the stage 
should be, as he rather weakly calls it, ‘the 
reflection of natural life in amusing mirrors.” 
And so he marshalled his army of words—all 
of them to assault the Theatre—stood in the 
midst and watched his veritable Thirty Years’ 
War, his battle of words against visions, 
sacked the Theatre, razed it to the ground, 
and then, scanning the horizon, was surprised 
that the Theatre was no more to be seen. In 
fact, even he, the greatest man of his age, 
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utterly fails to understand what the Art of 
the Theatre might be. 

And now there are others, if not the greatest 
men of their age, talented in great measure, 
who court the same failure in attempting this 
impossible and fantastic thing. 

I should have thought the artists would 
understand the charming separation which 
must ever exist between the arts. I have no 
fear for the Theatre; I do not believe it can 
suffer any harm even by an assault such as 
that made upon it by Goethe; but wishing to 
see less confusion in the public mind as to 
what the Art of the Theatre is and what it is 
not, I must ever protest against the un- 
necessary deception of the public in this, to 
me, most important matter. 

When literary men shall be content and 
patient enough to study the Art of the Theatre 
as an art separate from the Art of Literature, 
there will be nothing to prevent us from wel- 
coming them into the house. 


FLORENCE, 1908. 
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have a pic- 
Va tute: sod 
rt , Vai | Hamlet in 
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tury. It is 
a very nice 
little wood 
le % ioe & engrav- 
F Ji em ing, and 
= the dual 
apparition and personality of the leading man 
is charming. 

For me this is ‘‘ Hamlet” far more than all 
the Hamlets I have seen upon the stage. The 
crown is a trifling inaccuracy, but, after all, 
how shall we know that Hamlet is regal if he 
wears no crown? In what a gracious way he 
sleéps, knowing how far off is Doomsday. 
The by-play of the supers, too, how hushed 
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it is; they are suiting the action to the word, 
and the word is ‘“ Repose.” Outside in the 
courtyard and in the other rooms maybe the 
Dramatis Personae are acting to the top of 
their bent. How entrancing that we cannot 
hear them; how reassuring to know that we 
shall never see them! The Queen is possibly 
wringing her hands while she tries to remem- 
ber her words; the King is doubtless rolling 
his eyes and his R’s; Polonius is shaking his 
head and having the same serious trouble as 
ever with his long sleeves; Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are searching for Hamlet and 
only finding the Ghost, who still swears 
abominably in the cellar; Osric, Fortinbras, 
Horatio—even poor Ophelia—all are at their 
appointed tasks, acting as usual for all they 
may be worth—and for Hecuba; but, praise 
be to Jove, in the next room! 

Again, how delightful it is to be sure that 
they will not come in here to disturb our quiet 
with their thoughtless and extravagant chatter! 
All this and all their hasty actions can expend 
their fury upon the other unfortunates who 
happen to be in the next room, and all their 
old-fashioned quotations can hang like texts 
upon those walls—not on these. Here can 
only come those things which are never quoted, 
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never seen. For here dwells the soul of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet left out—and not found 
wanting. , 

Yes, truly, should I ever have the good 
fortune to be called upon at a moment’s notice 
to play ‘‘ Hamlet,” I, too, shall wear a crown; 
I, too, shall murmur under my breath, “To 
be or not be” in that propped-up position. I 
shall seem to be talking in my sleep—‘ To 
die, to sleep, perchance to dream ”—at other 
times I shall assume the desire to turn to 
studies, and, seated at that table (even as the 
assumed King Salamum is doing), I shall 
meander on, how actors are to speak their 
speeches nor make the judicious grieve. Well, 
it will be the first cultured performance of the 
noble and disheartening play. 

But rest assured—sleep tranquilly, specta- 
tors, sleep—for this will never occur. 


FLORENCE, 1908. 
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ART OR IMITATION 


A PLEA FOR AN INQUIRY AFTER 
THE MISSING LAWS OF THE ART 


“The Most High has deigned to do honour to mankind ; 
he has endowed man with boundless passions, together with 
a law to guide them, so that man may be alike free and self- 
controlled, though swayed by thesé passions man ts endowed 
with reason with which to control them.’—JEAN JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU, “ EMILE.” 


HIS is said in reference to Life. Now 

will you give a little thought to this in 
relation to the arts which are the mirrors of 
Life, and which, though born of the passions, 
and conceived in freedom, can only be per- 
fected and made durable by the aid of laws. 

The Most High has given us passions by 
which we may create all things; and he has 
given us a law that we may create them 
well. 

Now, whatever the artist may have done in 
the past, whatever powers he possessed, how- 
ever great his abzity to create in those days, 
he seldom forgot to employ that law which 
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Rousseau tells us we have been given to con- 
trol the boundless creative power. 

It was not with a boundless passion alone 
that the masters created the church of Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople, the Alhambra in 
Granada, and Rheims Cathedral. It was by 
that passion plus the law of reason, and you 
may search far and wide and find no example 
of great art which has been created without 
the control of reason, no example created with- 
out the impetus of passion. 

_ The passions have by nature no rules, rules 
no passion. Reason is given us by which to 
make rules for passion. 

Architects, musicians, poets, painters, sculp- 
tors, (1) all but one group of artists have un- 
derstood the need for making rulesand keeping 
to them, and have vied with one another to 
make their works more perfect by perfecting 
these rules. 

The one group who till now have not cared 
is the group of the artists of the Theatre. 
And to this I believe must be attributed the 
failure of their art, for I suggest that it has 
failed. It is not a Fine Art. And for good 
reasons. 

‘Fhese artists have allowed themselves to 
slip into an awkward situation from which it 
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will not be easy to extricate themselves; but 
this they must try hard—and, indeed, are now 
trying to do. 

They fell into the trap which the passions 
know so well how to set. Had they used 
reason, they would never have been caught. 

They seemed to have no fear of the passions. 
Why, they actually imitated them! 

Now, you cannot forget yourself even to 
the extent of imitating another man’s actions, 
expression, and voice, without risking his dis- 
pleasure (although it may amuse the passer-by) 
should he observe you, and when he appears 
you cease from your parody. 

Why is this? Is it that you know there is 
something fundamentally wrong in Imitation 
—that Imitation is a form of mockery? 

If, then, you cannot mimic even a man 
without displeasing him and deserving his 
reproach, how can a race of artists expect to 
mimic Nature and mankind and its passions 
without offending all of these and inviting 
their revenge? Imitation, except in a good- 
natured comic spirit (and on rare occasions), 
is distasteful to everything in Nature; it irri- 
tates, it angers, or it bores.(2) Yet a whole 
race of artists—those of the Theatre—have 
thought to imitate with impunity, to do this 
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and escape retribution, and have devoted 
themselves to this strange task. I advance 
the opinion that it is unreasonable of them. 

Mankind’s revenge has been to bring the 
Theatre down and keep it down in the dust. 
On seeing this mimicry and mockery of their 
world and of themselves, all those whom it 
did not touch personally laughed, remember- 
ing the weaknesses of their neighbours: but 
when it touched upon their own weaknesses 
they laughed no more. Finding the Theatre 
bent upon mocking at everything and every- 
body, the whole of mankind made up its mind 
to join in the laugh, so as to divert suspicion 
that the cap fitted. By this means they dis- 
armed mockery, and by letting the Theatre 
have its joke they reduced its power. 

Does some one find this startlingly new? I 
am sure it is not a new truth, but it is quite 
likely that it appears new. 

We have let the old Western Theatre have 
its head for centuries, for we made up our 
minds long ago not to treat it seriously. It 
was for our diversion. I hope it will always 
be diverting as long as we need distraction, 
and its more eccentric moods can always be 
depended on to serve that purpose if we are 
discreet and do not let it swamp us with over- 
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diversion. Our eccentric comedians are one of 

the world’s blessings, our vaudeville is surely 
an institution which is necessary to the State 
and worthy of every support. But to have 
allowed tragedy, high melodrama, comedy, 
ballet, and opera in the last few years to be- 
come only a diversion (that and nothing more), 
this is unworthy of reasonable men—of those 
alike of the State, the public and the art. 

To be able to feel that the Theatre includes 
diversion, and that amusement is in the nature 
of its art, is to realize that it possesses a quality 
not possessed by, let us say, the arts of archi- 
tecture and music, and that it is the richer for 
this quality. But to develop this quality peculiar 
to itself at the expense of the other qualities 
common to all the fine arts upon which they 
have based their strength, is short-sighted. 

We know how the State looks upon the 
matter. To the State the Theatre is of use, 
even as drugs, pills, and powders are of use to 
the physician; for the State realizes that the 
public needs something to deaden its pains; 
it shrugs its shoulders and prescribes for its 
patient some diversion—a little Circus, a little 
Theatre—and writes on the label of the bottle, 
“To be taken when you like.” They don't 
think it can do the public much harm, especi- 
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ally as the public is so fond of the Theatre 
and the Circus. we | 

“ Leave it to them,” say the statesmen. So. 
the Art of the Theatre has for many a century 
been the popular art, controlled by the public 
for the people; and the artists of the Theatre 
and the actors have had to learn to supply the 
public with what the public wants, and the 
public finds it an inexpensive diversion on 
the whole; a perennial comfort, a source for 
conversation and argument, and a matter 
about which they feel they have bought the 
right to cackle. | 

And they have some right. They have paid 
a few dollars for it, and can ‘‘stop the allow- 
ance” if and when they like; they can 
make or unmake an actor or actress, can 
ruin a play or a season at a theatre; it is 
their toy which they can play with, tire of, 
and break. 

Exactly. But so long as it is so, it abdicates 
its rights among the Arts. 

Wesee, then, that the fault for existing con- 
ditions lies partly in the indifference of the 
State, partly in the nature of the public, but 
chiefly in the weakness of the artists who have 
permitted any interference with their Art. Let 
us, the artists, blame ourselves. 
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_ The public overhears us—what of that? If 
“formerly we wished to keep up a mystery 
-about our profession, nowadays we have be- 
come less sensitive about admitting our fail- 
ures, for we begin to realize that they need 
bringing into the open court. 

Already we have begun to do this. boise 

The change that has come over the Theatre 
in the last fifteen years is due to a handful of 
men and women who have realized that our 
Theatre was pretty well in its way, but have 
asked whether we were going to be content to 
sit down and fold our hands and leave it at 
that, or get up and make it better. 

These few men and women for the most 
part belong to the Theatre, and in some cases, 
while directing it into new channels, have re- 
tired from taking any active part in any par- 
ticular theatre. Standing apart, they have 
hinted, suggested, sketched, planned and 
written, and the more advanced managers 
and their assistants have put their sugges- 
tions (rather timidly) into practice. Thus, to 
take one example: M. Appia plans something 
which is scouted by these managers; in a short 
while, however, the same manager “‘lifts” a 
part of M. Appia’s idea. The idea thus, in a 
diluted or modified form, finds its way into 
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the Theatre, but it is not M. Appia himself 
who brings it there. 

This is not the right method of procedure, 
but possibly the best one under the circum- 
stances. We shall find better ones as time 
goes on. One of these would be to give these 
few ‘‘reformers,” as they are called, a theatre 
or two apiece in which to work out their own 
ideas. There are so many theatres to spare, 
and so few ‘‘reformers”—or rather, so few 
men with ideas of any exceptional value. 

I have been myself included among the few 
“reformers.” I wonder if I am one? It all 
depends upon the meaning with which the 
word is used. If it is meant, as so often, to 
denote a vague being of nebulous views, then 
I certainly am not a reformer, for my inten- 
tions are most clear and practical. Nor am I 
one if the word be used for one who is a 
specialist, a hot partisan for some special de- 
partment, for some special style of his own. 

This latter is the sense in which the term 
is usually meant, and is generally true when 
applied to those concerned with this new 
movement in the Theatre; for, while one 
thinks only of acting and reforming that, 
another thinks only of lighting; a third only 
of scene; a fourth only of costume; a fifth of 
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the classic drama; a sixth of the Elizabethan 
drama; a seventh of the dance only, and so 
on; and I differ from them all in that I am 
no specialist. I can have nothing to do with 
the Theatre except as a whole. 

To me its art and organization are indi- 
visible. All that concerns its physical body, 
and all that concerns its essence and spirit— 
that and nothing less than that concerns me, 
and I could as soon forget a branch of the 
art, or an intention underlying a single ex- 
periment of a single theatre, whether it be in 
India, Russia, Paris or New York, as I could 
forget one of the fingers of my hand. 

To me it seems that there is room for all, 
so all be good of their kind and in their right 
places. Therefore, rather than a “reformer” 
I should be more truly described, in relation 
to the Theatre, as one who would put things 
in order. 

I do not know if it is yet widely enough 
realized that ‘‘ putting in order” is the peculiar 
task of the artist, whereas it is the spirit of 
the reformer to destroy; and that this putting 
in order, with the consequent elimination of 
what is valueless, is the artist’s essential 
work. 

So that while my fellow-workers are occu- 
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pied, some with acting, some with dancing, 
some with decorations, and some with writ- 
ing plays, each in the hope that his own 
especial branch of the art, if* satisfactorily 
enough practised, will revive the art and 
establish its right to be well spoken of, I find 
myself unable to accept their theory, for ex- 
perience refutes it. 

I might specialize in one or all of these 
directions, and interest a section of the public 
and thus test some doubtful theories, and 
enjoy the exercise; but not in the belief that 
I was putting forth a masterpiece which 
would restore the Theatre its lost art, for 
experience has long shown the vanity of 
that. 

I am very certain that a hundred produc- 
tions, even if prepared by the men of greatest. 
genius in the theatre, could not do that, not 
even if in each production a new experiment 
should be made by the poet, painter, musician 
or actor. Why not? Because there are Laws 
of the Art which must first be established and 
recognized, and afterwards obeyed. 

To attempt to obey these laws we must 
first know what they are—a rather difficult 
thing; and then what could be more difficult 
than to follow them? Conceive for yourselves, 
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you who know something of the way in which 
a modern production gets on to the stage, 
conceive the directors of a theatre trying to 
follow even the traditional laws which we are 
already aware of, conceive their failure to do 
even that! 

One would fancy that the well-known Art 
Theatres might be expected to follow the few 
known traditions with some firmness and a 
determination not to give in. In Moscow, 
New York and Paris, this might be attempted. 
I don’t say it is attempted. Traditions are 
the things these theatres most despise, while 
always forced in the end to resort to them. 

If one throw away traditions (and the Art 
Theatres protest that they do so), we must 
invent new ones. How can we do without 
laws? New systems are invented, new laws 
never. For a law is older than a system, and 
is fixed from the beginning of things. We 
make systems, we discover laws; and all the 
techniques in the world cannot lead to the 
discovery of one law. There are countless 
techniques in architecture and music, but the 
laws are few, and quite other than these. 

And if, knowing all this, we come quietly 
to consider the situation, we shall find that it 
is really a very serious one. 
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Here we have an art appealing to millions 
—still more popular with them where the 
other arts fail in their appeal; and this art, 
like a rudderless ship, plays thé derelict. 

The public is influenced by the theatre, 
perhaps more even than by journalism, for 
its appeal is through the senses to the public 
taste and feeling, whereas journalism appeals 
through and to something different. And is 
the taste and feeling of the public not some- 
thing that needs watching carefully and pro- 
~ tecting? 

I believe that if we have an art made by, 
and dealing with, such boundless passions as 
Rousseau speaks of, we should attempt to 
control it by means of that law which he tells 
us the Most High has given to man to control 
those passions—Reason. 

In dramatic literature the Greeks and Eliza- 
bethans employed laws; the Greek laws were 
sterner than the English, and we are told that 
the Greeks even employed well-laid-down laws 
in regard to the representation of their dramas. 
We gather some hints of these, but of the 
whole we have no textbook, and as to the net 
result to the representation we are quite in 
the dark. 

Added to this, even if all the laws existed, 
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cut on tables of stone, we have so lost belief 
in our Art being an Art that we should pooh- 
pooh them. Cheerful situation, is it not? Vet 
we must face it and alter it. 

What these laws of the European Theatre 
were might be ascertained by diligent and 
intelligent investigation, especially by com- 
paring the clues with those examples of thea- 
trical art and learning which India, China, 
Persia and Japan have still to offer us. 

And by means of such an inquiry we could 
perhaps arrive at some idea of what a law of 
the Art of the Theatre should be, because we 
should have eliminated all the rubbish which 
now confuses us and covers the valuable 
truths. 

Here, then, is the situation. 

We believe it necessary in every art to 
establish and follow some laws. The archi- 
tect and the musician, the two primary artists, 
cannot work without them. 

Yet in the Theatre we wander aimlessly 
along, continually labouring without laws to 
guide us, content century by century to allow 
mimicry and imitation to usurp the place 
of art. 

So that those amongst us wishing to see a 
stronger and more natural plant growing up 
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in place of, or beside, this too artificial and 
effeminate modern product, must, I think, 
turn their thoughts in the direction that I 
have indicated—I think they must help us to 
search for the laws. 

It is ove of the things we have to do. 


FLORENCE, I9Q15. 


NOTES (1, p. 156). Even if they have often ruthlessly 
broken the rules there have been rules to break, which is 
everything. 

(2, p. 157). Madame Yvette Guilbert has said to me that 
if she were asked to find reasons why women should not be 
on the stage, one of them would be . . . “that women as 
mothers of the race are often forced to parody the act of 
love, and from this an ordinary man in an audience, even 
possessed of no great subtlety of feeling, turns away 
wearily.” 
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A CONVERSATION WITH 
pPOILES CHAMPFLEURY 


Jules Champfieury was born at Laon in 1821 and died 
at Paris in 1889. Besides other works, he wrote many panto- 
mimes for the Théitre des Funambules, first made famous 
by the greatest Pierrot of his time, Gaspard Debureau, It 
was in the years subsequent to Debureau’s death that Champ- 
fleury prepared his pantomimes; and his experience during 
those years and the conclusions to which he had come upon 
the various Schools of Pantomime are embodied in a book 
called “ Souvenirs des Funambules, which he published in 
1859. Azs conversation in this duologue is his own and I 
have not invented it. [have but woven tnto tt my own answers 
or questions.—G. C. 


G. C. Come, my dear Champfleury, let us 
take our coffee here at the Café Procope. Now 
tell me, what is it you were beginning to say 
about Pantomime and the Mask? 

CHAMPFLEURY. Why,an experienced vaude- 
villist was speaking to me one day of panto- 
mime, and he said to me, ‘‘Where do your 
pieces take place?” Not understanding him, I 
begged him to explain himself, and he said 
that he meant to ask me in what town or 
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capital were Pierrot, Columbine, and Harlequin 
supposed to be living their adventurous life. 

G. C. Well, of course you told him. 

CHAMPFLEURY. Yes, I told him that the 
question which was apparently so simple was a 
very fount of folly. I told this old vaudevillist 
who was taking an interest in pantomime, 
that the adventurous life of these people has 
nohome. And he then told me that he thought 
that there was some traditional country, and 
that he guessed it to be Bergamo. 

G. C. And he was very wrong? 

CHAMPFLEURY. Well, I told him that I 
cared no more for Venice than for Bergamo. 

G. C. Well, but because you care no more 
for Venice than for Bergamo, is that any 
reason that the old vaudevillist should not be 
rather pleased at the idea of being able to find 
Arlecchino’s native town? Am I not right in 
believing that Arlecchino was an Italian, and 
that Arlequin is a Frenchman, and that Harle- 
quin is an Englishman? And don’t you think 
it is rather amusing, and perhaps much more 
than that, to think of old Arlecchino, the 
Italian, of the old town of Bergamo, visiting 
other cities of Italy, but under no circum- 
stances crossing the Alps? 

CHAMPFLEURY. What is the use of this 
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limitation to any one town? You seem to 
agree with the old vaudevillist that panto- 
mime has a particular geography, just as you 
shall be pleased to invent for it. 

G. C. Well, I was not speaking about panto- 
mime, for pantomime is universal. I was. 
speaking about what you are speaking about; 
that is to say, certain types, certain masks 
which belong to the ‘‘Comedia dell’ Arte,” and 
therefore to Italy. You mentioned Pierrot, 
Columbine, and Harlequin, and I answered 
you about Harlequin, and I led Harlequin 
back to himself—to Arlecchino, and taking 
him there, I also took him back to Bergamo. 
But now, with a disregard for that logic for 
which your whole nation is so famous, you 
switch off from one pantomime—from one 
Mask—from Arlecchino, and connect up with 
all the wires of the realm of Pantomime. I 
think that Arlecchino distinctly has a land of 
his own; and that is, as I have said, Italy, and 
his particular place is Bergamo. 

CHAMPFLEURY. Very well. Let us confine 
ourselves to the types, to the Masks them- 
selves, and then let me assure you that the 
country of Pierrot is no actual country. 

G. C. Acrobat! How unfair you are to me! 
You juggle with Pierrot now that I have dis- 
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posed of Arlecchino—Pierrot, who is essen- 
tially a Frenchman, and with whom you have 
a right to do as you like. You offer him upon 
the altar of Cosmopolis in hope of propitiating 
the gods. He is the creation of the poetic 
spirit, he has no land, according to you. But 
you know perfectly well that he is in Paris, he 
is essentially Parisian; and as I am not an 
Italian you won’t mind if I tell you that I 
think him a trivial sort of person by the side 
of the other great figures of the Comedy. A 
sentimental, insignificant sort of person. 

CHAMPFLEURY. But I repeat, Pierrot has 
no country, and I will tell you why. The 
scenery at Les Funambules— 

G.C. Les Funambules? But what the 
dickens has Les Funambules to do with it? 
You almost suggest that Les Funambules is 
Pierrot’s own country, and that Pierrot’s 
special town is one particular theatre. 

CHAMPELEURY. Onemoment, let me explain! 
The country of Pierrot, the real Pierrot, Fun- 
ambules or no Funambules, is not a real 
country. The actual scenery in the theatre is 
too full of illusion. My forests there are too 
like forests; my houses too like real houses. 
All the scenery is so bourgeois that the 
Theatre de l’?Odéon might not be sorry some 
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day to buy it all up. Why, there are little 
yellow rooms which would do well for the 
works of M. Galloppe d’Onquaire, and one of 
the dramas at the Ambigu would go well in 
Pierrot’s Forest Scene at the Funambules, 
and the hut of Cassandre would suit one of 
Bouffé’s performances like a glove. The 
Theatre of the Funambules is very illogical. 
Be false, be false, from one end to the other, 
and you will be true. 

G. C. Acrobat! You may be true to your- 
self there, but not to nature. You will be true 
to your deception, for you are deceived about 
pantomime in general,as well as about Pierrot. 
I have been in a country theatre myself, and 
Hamlet and Othello have walked on to a 
stage that was decorated to look rather like a 
modern lodging-house front room. But it was 
because we were obliged to put up with such 
a scene, not because we chose it. Although | 
can tolerate Hamlet and Othello, the children 
of the poetic fancy, in any surroundings, I 
cannot say that they are well placed in every 
chance place. In the same way I could also 
tolerate Arlecchino under such conditions, but 
it is quite another thing to say that he has no 
country and is at home everywhere. 

As well might you say that a butterfly has 
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no special surroundings. You will find that 
this natural Arlecchino, this butterfly, is sur- 
rounded by certain special flowers, and certain 
special seasons, certain special lights. You 
very seldom find him in a cowhouse, but you 
will certainly find him in the garden. You 
will not find him flying in Waterloo Place or 
the Rue de la Paix, but there is no doubt 
about it you will find him in the Bois de 
Boulogne; and yet he doesn’t suit the Bois 
de Boulogne so well as he will suit the old 
garden of some old French chateau or some 
English farmhouse. 

It seems to me quite wrong to say that 
living things have not their definite habita- 
tion, their distinct background, their par- 
ticular environment. The briar rose—is not 
that of England, particularly England? The 
palm tree—is not that of Egypt, particu- 
larly Egypt? And as for people, take an 
English type (not quite Harlequin, but as 
good a type), the coster, and put him in 
any surroundings, something fantastic—for 
example, a room covered with pearlies, and 
painted the colour of his donkey’s skin. It is, 
perhaps, pretty, but wrong for the coster, for 
he belongs to London more than to his donkey, 
more than to his pearlies. 
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CHAMPFLEURY. But that is realism, whereas 
realism doesn’t occupy a thumb’s breadth ona 
canvas by Watteau. His trees are the same 
as his people, his sky has been painted to 
make these things grow. How can you expect 
my soul not to be troubled when I see 
Arlecchino in a real house? There should be 
spangles on the wall, and Polichinelle’s apart- 
ment must be full of humps, and the pretty 
attic that I shall build for Columbine must be 
coquettish, with flowers, a charming bed, etc. 
There is always an intimate co-relation between 
the individual and his furniture. 

G. C. All that is just what I was saying. 

CHAMPFLEURY. Yes, but my personages are 
fantastic. All that is around them becomes 
fantastic. If in real life the individual moulds 
himself upon Nature, in pantomime Nature 
moulds itself upon the individual. 

G. C. You would be perfectly right if these 
personages were—may I say it?—your per- 
sonages, and if they were fantastic; but they 
are not your personages; they are the per- 
sonages of Venice and Bergamo and Naples, 
and only Pierrot and Columbine belong to you. 
Do with these what you will, make them, if 
you like, fantastic, artificial; but do not 
destroy the force of these greater, older 
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fellows, whose land is Italy, and who out of 
Italy become insipid and therefore a bore. 

I see no objection to having spangles on 
the wall for a man who dresses in spangles, 
and who thinks in spangles, and who talks in 
a spangled way. But who put spangles on 
Arlecchino? You in Paris did it, and we did 
it in England. The Italians never did it. The 
Italians could never do so silly a thing. We, 
sO poor in imagination, so rich in spangles, 
did this damnable deed ourselves. We are 
both to blame, so we need have no disagree- 
ment, but let us own up to the wretched busi- 
ness and not attempt by illogical logic to 
smooth the matter out. 

And supposing Pulcinella has a hump? Lots 
of the other “ Gobbos” in Italy were and are 
the same. Many personages in the ‘““Commedia 
dell’ Arte” had humps, just as many of them 
had long noses. Then what would be peculiar 
in Pulcinella’s having humps all over the room? 

To begin with, it is distracting and helps to 
explain nothing, helps us to feel nothing, 
merely prevents us from feeling the emotion 
which the entrance of Pulcinella will create 
when he comes on the scene. How can it 
really trouble your soul—your sou/, my good 
soul—when you see Harlequin in a real 
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house? Real stage house, you mean; for 
neither I nor you ever yet saw a real house 
on the stage, and you never saw Harlequin 
anywhere except in a stage house. 

If you are talking about reality, then set 
him in the open air—that is where Arlecchino 
lived in Italy—at the corner of some street, 
against some palace; he leaned there in the 
sun and delivered his monologues. Does that 
reality offend you? That is the real reality. 
Why cite Watteau in support of your theory, 
telling me that Watteau is not concerned 
with reality, and that, as his trees are of the 
same family as his figures, our scene for 
Harlequin must be laid on with a hump for 
our trowel? 

You are wrong to try and convince yourself 
of a falsity by bringing in these Frenchmen 
who misunderstood the Masks, great artists 
though they may be, to prove something about 
the Italians. Watteau never understood what 
Arlecchino was; he never even understood 
your French Arlequin; he invented another 
being altogether, just as we later on invented 
Harlequin. 

CHAMPFLEURY. Well, we French are un- 
doubtedly anti-natural, but with it all we are 
amusing, gay, nimble, and subtle; we hardly 
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worry ourselves about entrances or exits; 
some one cuts off Polichinelle’s leg in the first 
tableau; in the second tableau he dances 
better than ever, and one has,not even heard 
a whisper of the doctor. 

G. C. I agree with you, my dear Champ- 
fleury. You are anti-natural, as you say, and 
delightful; but I think you do wrong to cause 
what is really natural, that is to say, what is 
really beautiful and strong, to be made merely 
amusing, gay, and subtle. And why should it 
be only a light jest to cut off Pulcinella’s leg 
in a first tableau, and then to see him dancing 
better than ever ina second? Why should not 
that be something with a little more passion 
in it? Why should your French shrug of the 
shoulders try to take the place of all the great 
Italian gestures? In both lands it is the same 
shrug, but what a vast difference in the mean- 
ing! How differently we all feel about it! The 
Italian shrug exhibits heroic strength in the 
face of disaster. You, you Frenchmen, put 
your finger to your nose when you shrug your 
Shoulders in the face of disaster. 

It is a contempt for disaster that possesses 
you. The Italian links his arm with the great 
figure of Fate, and in gay and earnest con- 
versation with him strolls down Lung’Arno 
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—and is found later on floating a long way 
out of the town among the rushes, his face in 
a mask. 

Well, we have talked enough—we who 
should never talk—who should make a gesture 
or two and listen to the learned. Shall we go 
down to the river and watch things move? 
It was nice to have met each other, and defied 
the years, the grave, and the coffee at the 
Procope. 


PARIS, I912. 
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THE THEATRE IN TITAS 
NAPLES AND POMPETI 


A LETTER TO JOHN SEMAR 


My DEAR FRIEND, 
WAS wont to write you letters from cold 
places north of Florence—there was little 
or nothing to write of. But now I have come 
south to see what a warmer theatre can yield. 
Enough of the cold, philosophical, meta- 
physical, cruel theatre of the north. 

I write from Pompeii after a visit to those 
two men of genius, the brothers Vettii. 

How I came to meet them is simply told. 

I was last night at Scarpetta’s theatre; that 
simpatico theatre in Naples where all that is 
to be laughed at is spread before us on the 
stage and laughed in and out of existence 
without a thought too much to oppress us. 
All the difference between this breed, which 
gives birth to laughter, and the breed on the 
London stages, whose cacklings, even, mis- 
carry. 
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Scarpetta exists, and we know he is of flesh 
and blood. Shaw to me does not live, and is 
something other than flesh and blood. I feel 
that had Dante lived to-day in the ugly north, 
and condescended to write for the stage, he 
would have produced just such a series of 
pleasant and unpleasant and popular comedies 
ae. BS. 

Another thing I feel about Scarpetta is that 
he wouldn’t care a hang what women said or 
thought about his plays (knowing what they 
knew about all things), and I guess, perhaps 
wrongly, that the great brain-laughter of 
Shaw is only quite ironic enough, only suffi- 
ciently deadly, when it has received the full 
approval of the Shaw ladies. 

By the way, I ought to tell you who Scar- 
petta is. 

He is the author-actor of Naples, that is to 
say, one of our few real dramatists. His 
drama came into being by the grace of impro- 
visation (you know what that is—impulse— 
fire—sparks—you know) and as we know by 
now, that is the only way real drama can be 
born. All otherdramas are made—patchworks, 
not good woven stuffs—and impotent things. 

His improvisations are not just witty con- 
versations—secco, like dried figs—in which a 
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few people ridicule, in a few well-chosen 
words, certain groups, cliques, or national pe- 
culiarities; his improvisations have to deal 
with the Zzfe of every one. In the sharpest 
cut given the lash winds itself lazily round 
the waist of the whole earth. 

But if, in Scarpetta’s theatre, drama anit 
actors are the real thing, they are the lowest 
real thing. 

So I took my way the next morning to 
Pompeii where, as I said, I was sure of meet- 
ing my two friends, the brothers Vettii. 

Men of genius are real; through them all 
things become real. The highest impossibility 
comes down from Heaven to them, and the 
lowest fact comes up from Hell to them. They 
stand upon level ground. 

They stand in a circle of strange phantoms 
become realities. And when I arrived at the 
house of the Vettii and had washed and rested 
myself, I became aware of the strange and 
wonderful company which Scarpetta had sent 
me to seek. 

His introduction was not to actors, nor to 
the director of the little Comic Theatre, nor 
to the poet of the larger Tragic Theatre—nor 
even to the celebrated Roman dancer who is 
just now residing in Pompeii, and about whose 
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performance in the Dancing Court all Pompeii 
is talking. I saw her driving in the narrow 
streets, and everybody turned to look at her 
as at something extraordinary. Even the 
barbers and chariot drivers stopped at their 
work a moment to look at this “ celebrity.” 

But it was to see none of these that Scar- 
petta, the Neapolitan improvisatore, beckoned 
me to go. And this is so like him, the un- 
washed actor from his grimy stage. As a 
worm, on the mud-edge of some far-off and 
forgotten lake, by instinct true and everlast- 
ing, and with unerring knowledge of what is 
pleasant and perfect, lifts his body slowly to 
some twig, and, crawling up towards the sun, 
hangs suspended, trusting in what is to come, 
and in the end throws out feeling wings of 
loveliness, and with them floats off into heaven 
and elsewhere, so the unwashed actor beck- 
oned me, with just such an indication of the 
direction I should take. And, as I walked 
along the side street past the House of the 
Faun, a large and finely-silvered dragon-fly 
winged its way ahead of me, turned to the 
right, then to the left, and at last settled upon 
the pilaster on which was an inscription— 
“The House of the Vettii.” 

Strange as it may seem, it was not without 
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apprehension that I entered the open was of 
their house. 

One or two things which I had noticed on 
my way through the streets of, Pompeii made 
me ask myself more than once as I walked 
rapidly along, “Shall I find them in?” I 
know of no greater disspiritment, when one 
is happy and full of expectation, one’s eyes 
and tongue held back by dread, and almost 
outrunning one in their eagerness to see and 
speak, than to find an empty house and the 
people saying that they have no idea when the 
master will return. 

And this I felt more and more keenly at 
every step of the way. There were quite a 
number of queer signs—and at times I had 
difficulty in telling myself that some cata- 
strophe had not suddenly descended upon my 
friends—nay, upon the whole city. 

One gets these hallucinations at times; the 
sight of a heap of bricks or a crumbling wall 
will put one in mind of an earthquake; one 
ruined house is enough to bring up the ghastly 
suggestion of an eruption and subsequent 
disaster. And it must have been something 
of the kind that put the fear into me as I 
hurried up the delightful little by-street which 
is on one side of the House of the Labyrinth. 
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But everything became once more normal 
as I entered the courtyard of their house and 
found my two friends waiting for me there 
with outstretched arms, and the same glori- 
ously tuned voices welcomed me over and 
over again in words which were never turned 
twice the same, and which refreshed the ear 
and the soul and even the body, so tired 
through its late exertions. 

I had never met them before, but it was as 
though I knew them very well. Therefore try 
and accept it that we are old friends—as 
indeed we were. 

In height the elder of the two a little exceeds 
his brother, but both are tall, both fair, and 
have the most steady carriage. 

As a well-ordered actor seems neither to 
move, to come on to the stage nor leave it, 
but comes and goes as by magic, so these 
brothers seem to pass from room to room. 

Trelawney, writing of Shelley, mentions 
this peculiarity. He tells us that while a 
group of people were in eager conversation 
Shelley would appear as from nowhere, and 
later would vanish just as mysteriously. 

This, together with their voices, is the most 
striking thing about my two Vettii. 

Their house is most magnificent. Small and 
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perfectly proportioned, it contains a number of 
perfect little rooms, one leading out of the 
other, decorated and furnished so that they 
lead zzfo one another. 

This is no house of ascetics, and yet there 
is not a spiritless spot to be found in it. The 
walls are rich in colour, and the tables are 
covered with all manner of delicate objects 
for daily use. I found a little banquet await- 
ing me, and we were soon spread out on our 
couches in the coolest of rooms, eating and 
drinking a number of good things—which 
might have come all the way from Egypt or 
Ceylon, so various they were and so strange 
to my experience. 

And as we made an end of the Jranuzo a 
number of young women passed by the open 
door and towards the atrium, and there com- 
menced to play at a game which is certainly 
unusual, for it was neither noisy nor calling 
for exertion of any kind, and displays the 
hands and arms and head of the player to 
perfect advantage; gueenly is the word to 
express their mood—dqueens at play. 

Each of these young women seemed to me 
to be possessed of an amiable and distin- 
guished bearing, the result of careful training. 
The mothers of the district are women of 
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charm and character. Neither could I detect 
any spiritual disharmony among them after I 
had questioned them for quite a while. 

We now retired each to rooms containing a 
cool bath, to rest upon couches of cool silken 
texture, for the heat of the day was increasing. 
Each of us was accompanied by one or more 
of the young women. The one who joined me 
seemed impelled to seek my society from some 
profound cause, and as though she had some- 
thing which she desired to speak with me 
about. 

I found later that my surmise proved to be 
quite exact and derived from her both instruc- 
tion and illumination. 

She explained to me the meaning of the 
game which she and her companions were 
playing in the atrium, and this led us into 
paths which led finally into ‘The Labyrinth,” 
that Cretan story of Ariadne and the aid she 
gave to Theseus. 

At four o'clock I was awakened by the 
sound of wind instruments, played afar off; 
the movement floated fitfully into the stillness 
of my room, reminding me of I know not what 
depths and immensities, and filling me with 
a sense of happiness which I cannot describe. 

I lay between waking and sleep for the 
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space of twelve minutes, and was entering a 
second dream when sleep was entirely and 
willingly banished at a sudden burst of sound 
outside my door—four voices singing briskly 
—like an April shower. 

I rose up and in five minutes I was in the 
peristyle, where I found my two friends 
already in serious discussion. 

The subject which they had chosen to debate 
was whether animals are possessed of souls, 
and whether these souls, in entering the bodies 
of animals, are being punished or rewarded 
for a past existence. 

In the earnestness of the dispute nothing 
discordant ever threatened to emerge, and in 
twenty minutes a point of agreement had been 
reached, and we were all on our way to the 
Tragic Theatre. My friends had promised to 
call on the way at the House of the Poet, and, 
while waiting in the courtyard for his appear- 
ance, my thoughts turned towards Dublin and 
the house of that other poet of the other great 
land; of his couple of rooms, rather. Here a 
whole house dedicated itself to the service of 
the Tragic Poet. 

In the entrance hall of his dwelling many 
works of art were to be seen, very fine things, 
very freely drawn and coloured, mystic each 
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one—one heard voices upon looking at them. 
The figures seem to move slightly, beckoned or 
turned away—each had one movement apiece. 

We arrived at the theatre when it was just 
time for the piece to begin, and we took our 
seats—the last of all the spectators. 

A noisy hubbub—a hum—a buzz—then 
silence. 

At once the Chorus sprang, fully armed, as 
it seemed, into the semicircular arena. They 
were at work with their prelude at once. The 
place seemed suddenly alive; the air tingled 
with life. Oh, Scarpetta, what you showed me 
last night was good, very good, but what I see 
now is great, very great. 

Is it possible I am in a Dead City? No, 
that was only an idea which rose up after 
some distant peal of thunder had rolled away. 
A storm is over there, somewhere over behind 
the volcano. It is far off; the sky is leaden- 
coloured over there. Here the silence is acute, 
the sun very white and the promise of a calm 
evening certain. But perhaps the night will 
bear strange things into the city. I have a 
presentiment of disaster. 

The spectators are in a noble mood, and the 
performers hum like a kettle which boils upon 
a steady fire. 
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There is practically no movement at all 
except in the swift and regular suggestion of 
advancing motion in the voices of the actors. 

The impression carries hallucination. With 
this advancing motion of the voices I receive 
an impression of an increase in the stature of 
the actors. They seem to be coming nearer 
and nearer; like those of shadow pictures the 
forms grow steadily larger and larger, and 
now they seem to tower to a toppling condi- 
tion. Now the whole thing hangs as it were 
suspended. There is a long silence; one can 
count slowly up to twelve. 

Suddenly there is a roar as of a multitude 
which cries out in one voice as at some uni- 
versal rescue. It comes not from the throats 
of the spectators, but from and in our hearts. 
We make no noise at all. 

The drama has ended. 

No one moves; every one has been leaning 
forward; some begin to relax and to lean back 
in their seats; noone wishes to riseup. There 
is time now. I too feel this sense of infinite 
time. I rest and let my eyes wander along 
the noble lines of the stage and the calm sky 
which shows above the cornices. A bell near 
by strikes out its quite small note; afar off 
another bell begins to toll—a third—others. 
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The sun seems to be sinking rapidly now, 
and yet no one stirs. No one would wish to 
stir, even by the least ripple, this great ocean 
which is in us, and yet upon which we too 
float. 

I feel that this is the great blessing brought 
to us here by the poet—the value of the 
moments. 

It is dusk now, and no one can see any- 
thing distinctly. Up above the sun throws a 
last red streak upon the long cornice. We are 
quite in the shadow. A long time seems to 
elapse. 

Now every one will be rising and leaving 
the building without haste and without noise. 
To speak would be to break perfection. Every- 
thing is right. The great theatre has emptied 
itself as in one great heaving sigh. Oh, but 
this is good—very good. 

The moon isup. Alone in the empty theatre, 
sitting there long after the city is asleep, I 
know as by a magical divination the little 
secret which has bred this great impression. 

Not Art, not greater knowledge, nor any 
power of God—only the liberty of the nature 
of man has made it possible. 

nevis free to’ open his” nature, to” ’ex- 
pand. He may see, hear, touch and know 
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by his senses the simple mysteries of his exist- 
ence: oF 

I saw it when I was in the House of the 
Vettii. I felt it at each hour there, and at 
every event, great or small. I felt it in the 
House of the Tragic Poet. I felt it in the 
theatre. The performance only reminded me 
that this was a reality. Freedom was no dream 
here; it was an actuality—present—precious. 
Those pleasures called profane and those called 
sacred were here fused; to one and all they 
were the very essence of Life. There was no 
actual slavery here; even the slaves made duty 
a joy. 

Freedom of thought and experience was the 
Law. Men dared to be profane, for men dared 
to be profound. There was no vulgarity, I 
remembered, in the lewd painting which I saw 
in the House of the Vetti. 

Revelation seemed full as I sat and pon- 
dered upon all this at midnight in the Tragic 
Theatre. And I drew my cloak round my 
knees and shoulders and lay down on the still 
warm steps—and fell asleep. 


POMPEII, 1914. 
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CHURCH AND STAGE: 
IN ROME 
“When in Rome do as the Romans do.” 


T DID, and I didn’t. 

- [ did as the Romans do. I went to the 
theatre and laughed like a Roman. I drank 
in new life and became, as Romans do, intoxi-. 


cated with good things. 
Then I did what Romans don’t seem to do. 


THE CHURCH 


I weNnT to Santa Maria Maggiore, a large 
and perhaps beautiful church. I went there 
convinced that I should have to elbow my 
way in; it was at Vespers on New Year's Day. 

I arrived early, at a quarter to three, and 
at three-fifteen the service began. Hardly a 
Roman in the place. One or two foreigners. 
I saw that modern Romans do not under- 
stand any more dignity and beauty in cere- 
mony and music, yet I waited breathlessly, as 
I wait always before the Matthew “ Passion” 
of John Sebastian Bach. 
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The ceremony began. The music came. 
The ceremony ended. The music went. But 
neither one nor the other touched me; they 
gave me nothing, there was no crowd—eager 
—ecstatic—being swayed by a great cere- 
mony. There was a feeling that it was all 
being hurried over. 

As an artist I am always open to impres- 
sions, and where an organ, a choir of voices, 
and a ceremony work in harmony, I am 
always alert and ready to enjoy. 

The whole service that afternoon at three- 
fifteen in Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, was 
exceedingly bad, so bad that it is open to 
censure. 

Nothing leads me to suppose that the per- 
formance of the ceremony was worse than 
usual, yet I was unusually disappointed. I 
had been prepared for something lovely. 
Hoping for the best I waited on, thinking to 
hear the music played and sung in perfect 
fashion. Neither was even adequate. 

Once, while travelling in the Apennines, I 
had a long conversation witha priest. He was 
on his way to Rome. 

Not having at that time seen any Italian 
city but Florence and Milan, I was curious 
to hear of the capital of Italy. I supposed 
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Rome was a noble city. He answered me 
that it was. 

I then spoke of the difficulty I had in being 
a “believer” in the sense the Catholic uses the 
word. I said I had tried hard, but the Church 
was always preventing me by force from loving 
the Church (1). 

“How is that?” he asked. 

“Well, you see, Iam such a wretched being 
——I am an artist. I love so much beautiful 
things. I love the beauty of white clouds [I 
pointed to them] and the little hills of Italy— 
the beauty of the mystery of the singing of 
birds, and the noises of the brook [I called on 
him to listen to them, then and there]. Yes, 
and even the beauty of the heart and of the 
mind. I dislike so much the ugliness and 
tyranny of stations and the noises of trains, 
the blackness and the hard suggestion of 
cities. And I cannot tell how it is, but when- 
ever I enter the grand old churches of Italy, I 
am there forced to feel that they are places of 
terror. The effect works slowly, but it always 
drives me out sooner than I had hoped to go.” 

He was a good man, this priest. I looked at 
him sideways ; he had not changed his patient 
expression ; I seemed invited to proceed. 

‘‘In Florence, in Milan,” I went on, “ 
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in some smaller towns, I have gone with 
reverence, and in search of spiritual beauty 
into many churches. What did I find in 
every case? I hardly dare tell you.” 

“Tell me,” he answered, for he was a good 
and patient priest—this father. 

‘No, I cannot tell you what I saw and 
heard. But I must ask you to tell me why 
the Church orders many of its priests to 
strive to make their faces and figures more 
ugly than is necessary? I must ask you to 
explain why some of the priests are told to 
talk amongst themselves, and point to and 
laugh about men and women who come in 
to look and listen with reverence? These are 
things which puzzle me much; but what 
puzzles me most is to understand why the 
Church insists so rigorously upon a few of 
its priests grinding out the most ugly sounds 
which the human voice is capable of produc- 
ing, and all the while making grimaces such 
as are only equalled for ugliness by the 
Chinese evil spirits, as depicted by the great 
artists of the East? If I could only under- 
stand the profound intention of the Church 
in its insistence upon these daily creations of 
ugliness, I could the better believe in this 
Church and admire its influence.” 
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“Ah,” sighed my friend, “you should go 
to Rome. There the music is quite lovely.” 

SolIcame. I have listened and looked, and 
it is as ugly and as dead as anything I have 
ever encountered. Please understand me that 
I speak only of the semblance of the thing, 
not of its inner life. I know nothing of that 
inner life. How can I? It is hidden—there 
is no way of ascertaining. I am forcibly pre- 
vented from getting further than the externals, 
and these externals are, I repeat, the ugliest, 
blackest, most hopeless which man ever en- 
countered. 

And perhaps this is a reason why Romans 
were not to be found at Santa Maria Maggiore 
on New Year's Day at Vespers. 

I am told that the place is practically empty 
the whole year round. I am sorry, but I am 
not surprised, and am forced to think it is 
a very good old saying about doing as the 
Romans do in Rome. 


THE STAGE 


For they do go to the theatre—they went 

to laugh with each other and with the actor 

Scarpetta, and hang me if I don't believe in 
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my heart of hearts that a side-splitting per- 
formance by Scarpetta is a more elevating 
and more religious exhibition than that serv- 
ice as it is held to-day at Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. 

I don’t question that the Church service 
aims at Divine worship. I can only state 
that it fails utterly to hit the mark, for it 
fails to be heard or seen, and therefore to be 
felt, and that is essential if you wish to move 
the people. All those not Catholics who do 
hear and see it are terrified, if their eyes and 
ears are expecting to receive the signs of 
spiritual beauty. 

Whereas we all of us came into touch with 
Scarpetta at the theatre, we all of us saw and 
heard things,.and were moved to feel things; 
at the theatre doubts and theories vanished, 
false hopes and equally false delusions van- 
ished—we were face to face with life. Nobody 
was mewing, and nobody was barking. People 
were speaking—human people. They were tell- 
ing us nothing new, nothing mysterious—I 
mean to say nothing so mysterious that it 
was incomprehensible. We just heard once 
more the same old story with the moral (if 
you want a moral) of the power of gay spirits 
over the weakness of tears and complaints. 
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Many comedies, it is true, are charged with 
the spirit of mockery. These comedies in Rome 
had an ounce of it, but only an ounce; the rest 
was pure mischief, and fun, and poetry; little 
‘tragedy ” in the strict sense of the word, but 
much more tragedy than you would get ina 
Classic Theatre in Paris, Berlin, or London. 
For after all, an old gentleman with a very 
red nose is not only comic, but has a touch of 
tragedy in him, especially when that nose is 
wedded to a pair of extremely grave eyes 
and brows, and a reserved play of the 
hands. 

The mockery of life was mainly in the gait 
of the actors, and there was nothing but charm 
or comedy in their delivery. Now and then 
one or two of the actors in the secondary réles 
exaggerated a trifle, and by trying to force the 
humour of the situation or the character be- 
came, I regret to say, almost like the priests 
in Santa Maria Maggiore. But this was never 
the case with the first five or six of the actors, 
who were quite delightful. 

Reader, I am afraid that when you come to 
Rome you won't be able to do as the Romans 
did, for I think that Scarpetta will be in 
Naples, Syracuse, or some other fair city. 
For Scarpetta comes from Naples; so when 
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you go to Rome—well, I think you had better 
do as the Neapolitans do. 


LONDON, 1913. 2 


NOTE (1, p. 195). I need hardly say to my dear reader 
that as I am an artist by birth—if you deny me achieve- 
ment—I believe everything and will disbelieve nothing, 
bearing towards the religious belief of the late Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper and Mr. Waldenshare, who held that all 
sensible men are of the same religion. “ Pray what is that?” 
asks a curious one. “Sensible men never tell,” they answer. 
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NBARRAN GEM ENTS 


LOVE the Theatre—no matter what can 

be said against it, I love it. No matter 
what proofs can be found to establish its in- 
feriority, I love it. 

It does not seem to you that it is an inferior 
thing, our Theatre? Bravo! Nor to me! It does 
to some people, though; and as it seems so to 
these others, and they are of some account, let 
us before going further see who they are and 
what they say. 

The door opens, and in troops a number 
of distinguished persons. We recognize them 
immediately—St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, 
St. Cyril, De Goncourt, Flaubert, Goethe, 
Lamb, Nietzsche, Plato, Ruskin, Schiirer, 
Tchekov, Tertullian, and a number more. 

Heavens! what a formidable troop! 

And what is it they say? Well, they say so 
much and say it so well that to print it here 
with my text would be wrong—because un- 
fortunately I agree with much that they say 
—so I will reprint their compliments at the 
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end of the volume as a discreet appendix. (See 
Appendix C.) If they want to throw abuse at 
us let them do so from the mat outside the 
hall door. ‘ 

Their judgement of us can be summed up in 
a word—“ Inferior.” The Theatre zs inferior. 

Now, it may send some of our family into 
a rage to hear such a judgement pronounced. 
I got over that rage when I was twenty-five. 
I got over it in this way: I allowed myself 
time to consider. I left the theatre for a while 
so as to get time and quiet to think it all 
over. I stood back from it as from a broadly- 
painted picture, to get a right view of it. 

Then down I went into an Inferno—stayed 
there—and after some years came up again 
very much altered, quite surely determined 
that what I had suffered by realization should 
not be wasted. 

I had paid the price and I determined to 
claim the privilege. I still claim that privilege. 

The privilege I claim is to be acknowledged 
to have seen the truth regarding the Theatre 
—the very unpleasant truth—and not to have 
altered in my respect and admiration for the 
Theatre by one iota, one breath, and to be 
acknowledged as fit for my task of putting it 
once more in order. 
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Have I mocked at it? Hoity-toity! I am 
not one of those with whom all is over the 
moment they can mock at a thing. If I have 
mocked at it I tell you I love it, and my 
mockery amounts to no more than a jerk at 
the reins which my old horse Minnie under- 
stands to mean, “‘ Hurry up, or the donkey- 
carts will be passing us!” 

Eccola! I love the Theatre. 

That said, I intend not to rest from search- 
ing far and wide to discover all its weaknesses; 
for to me its virility has long ago been estab- 
lished. Once its weaknesses are made plain 
we can do with them what we will—can de- 
stroy, strengthen, develop—but nothing is 
gained by refusing to face the facts concern- 
ing the condition of our theatre. 

Like all phenomena it has several primary 
and a quantity of subdivisions. Two of these 
divisions we are accustomed to call material 
and spiritual, or the practical and the ideal. 

Its organization and its art are alike de- 
pendent on our perception and application of 
both these qualities; they should go hand in 
hand in every branch of the Theatrical Art 
and Organization, even as in life they are 
fitted to go hand in hand, with advantage. 

Inquiring into these results we find that 
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the body of the modern Theatre is composed 
of strangely contradictory elements; of the 
organic and the inorganic hopelessly clinging 
together. 

Regard for a moment this puncl of confu- 
sion; and first regard that side where all the 


stage conventions and inventions are clustered. 
We find: 


1. On the poet’s part, an unnatural mode 
of speech—verse or prose. 

2. On the actor’s part, a natural, even col- 
loquial mode of utterance. : 

3. Scenes imitating nature in paint and 
canvas. 

4. Actors of flesh and blood. 

5. Movements half natural, half artificial. 

6. Light always failing in an attempt to 
simulate Nature’s light. 

7. The faces painted and disguised. 

8. The facial expression always attempting 
to come through the paint and disguise. 


Thus in 1, 2, 4, and 8—the words, actors, 
their speech and facial expression are organic. 
3 and 7—the scenes and the disguised faces 
are inorganic. 
5 and 6—the light and movement are half 
one thing and half the other. 
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It is with this material that the modern 
Theatre fatuously believes it can fashion a 
work of art. And it is against this material 
that the nature of all art rebels and prevails. 

Let us rearrange and change parts of this 
conglomeration and then see whether things 
are not more of a piece. And against those 
items which we rearrange or change we will 
place a sign (§), so that it will be seen at a 
glance. 

1. The poet's work to be as it is—an un- 
natural mode of speech, or verse. 

§2. The actor’s work to be an unnatural 
mode of delivery. 

§ 3. The scene to be a non-natural inven- 
tion, timeless, and of no locality. 

§4. Actors to be disguised beyond recogni- 
tion, like the marionnette. 

§5. Movements conventionalized according 
to some system. 

§6. Light frankly non-natural, disposed so 
as to illumine scene and actors. 

§7. Masks. 

§8. Expression to be dependent on the 
masks and the conventional movements, both 
of which are dependent on the skill of the 
actor. 

Now we find that without having to elimin- 
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ate any one of the eight factors, we have been 
able to harmonize their conflicting purposes 
by altering some of them. 

But let us once again rearrange the parts 
so that they harmonize in another key. 

§1. The poet’s work to be written in a col- 
loquial mode of speech, natural—as impro- 
visation is. 

2. The actor’s delivery to be colloquial. 

§ 3. The scene to be a facsimile or photo- 
graphic reproduction of nature, even to the 
use of real trees, real earth, bricks, etc. 

4. The actors in no ways disguised, but 
selected according to their likeness to the Pauit 
which is to be acted. 

5. Movements as natural as the speech. 

6. The light of day or night. 

7. The faces of the actors paintless. 

8. The expression as natural as the move- 
ments and speech. 

Now either of these two rearrangements is 
logical in itself, even as it would be logical to 
place a real chrysanthemum in a real glass 
vase with real water in it, or an imitation 
flower in a papier-maché vase painted to look 
as though it held water. 

In short, to mix the real and the unreal, the 
genuine and the sham—when you are not 
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forced to do so—is at all times, whether in 
Life or in Art, an error, a misconception of 
the nature of all things, a parody of purpose. 

The next question therefore seems to be, 
which is the best of the two logical re- 
arrangements ? 

“Best” is often a matter of opinion, and 
always so where the decision is unhampered 
by tradition. Tradition also is fallible, yet 
where we benefit greatly by following a tradi- 
tion, should we not do unwisely to depart 
from it? 

Thus, I hardly think that in the case of 
ship-building we should break through the 
old tradition of putting a keel to our ships, 
nor even skirt round the tradition by making 
the keels of leather. Yet doubtless some who 
have an exaggerated regard for their own 
opinion in face of expert opinion will stick to 
it that leather keels are best when the other 
parts of a ship are made of iron or steel—for 
‘there is nothing like leather.” 

_ Therefore I cannot help feeling that since, 

for ages and not merely centuries, all art ex- 

perts—that is to say, artists and art theorists 

too—have decided that, no matter what the 

work is to be, if it is to be called an art 

work it must be made solely from zxorganic 
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material, the first rearrangement that I have 
suggested is wearer the desired state than is 
the second; not perfect, but at least nearer. 

I am aware that in the first rearrangement 
there are some suggestions which will strike 
you as uncommon. Let me assure you that 
they are really not all new, if rather unfamiliar 
to us. If they appear strange it is because 
they have been for a long time disregarded 
and are in disuse. 

But we find that even in Poetry, in Music, 
and in Architecture an old rhythm or scale 
which has been long forgotten is found agree- 
able by the artist who, when he employs it, 
startles his audience a little. They think it is 
his invention, unaware that it has a tradition 
of centuries to commend its use. 

I would propose, therefore, that we familiarize 
ourselves and our assistants with these seem- 
ingly new suggestions until we realize their 
value; and that where, by the addition and 
application of one or more of these sugges- 
tions we can increase the value of the whole 
Art of the Theatre, we should not be held up 
by an over-sensitive lack of confidence in our 
power to apply them, or by lack of faith in the 
power of the spectators to accept them. 

This is one method of advancing our in- 
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stitution to a position which may influence 
the distinguished traducers of our work to 
reconsider their verdict that the Art of the 
Theatre is an 7z/fertor art. 


FLORENCE, IQI5. 


THOROUGH Nivea 
THE THEATRE 


ONE WAY TO GET IT 


A Chorus of Voices. Welcome! We are so pleased to see 
youl 

1st Voice. Mow I will tell you what you ought to do. 

2nd Voice. Now I will tell you what \ think you ought 
to do. 

3rd Voice. [ am sure you ought to 

4th Voice. Now I will tell you what we will arrange 

Myself. Gentlemen, may I submit to you my plan? 


N 1900 I had gathered together a certain 

number of ideas which I wished to test in 
the English Theatre. I managed to test some 
of these ideas in the one or two operas and 
plays that I produced from 1900 to 1903, but 
I found at the end of that time that a public 
theatre, with an audience paying for their 
seats, is not the right place in which to test 
ideas, even although the bad habit is popular 
with some managers. I then had thoughts of 
establishing what I called a ‘‘School of 
Theatrical Art.” I spoke about this to a few 
people, but at that time they did not seem to 
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think I had sufficiently proved my right to 
possess ideas nor to spread them. So I went 
away to Germany and travelled on to Italy 
and Russia, and the Germans and the Rus- 
sians made use of my ideas, testing them, 
alas, as I had done, hastily in a public theatre 
and before crowded audiences. I am told that 
they even took the results of some of these 
experiments to England and America. And I 
am told that the public raved about them. I 
am very pleased to hear it. 

May I now be permitted to suggest some- 
thing to my friends that is a little more prac- 
tical than this hasty way of experimenting 
before the public? 

I intend to suggest nothing complicated. 
My proposal is this: That there shall be a 
place in which to experiment and test my ideas 
(not necessarily those ideas which I took to 
Germany and to Russia, but ideas which I 
have been extremely careful to protect till I 
should some day come to my own,) and, with 
the place, the men who shall carry out the 
experiments, and, with the men, the machines 
and instruments necessary to their work. My 
proposal is made not only on behalf of the 
theatre as an ideal, but also for the sake of 
the modern theatre, which is, unfortunately, 
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very far from the ideal. I am in love with 
the former; I should dearly and sincerely like 
to be on none but the best of terms with the 
latter, assisting it with the results of my 
experiments. 

I have written blaming the modern theatre 
so much, that the modern theatre is perfectly 
justified in being very angry with me. But 
then I am perfectly justified in saying what 
I have said, because I hold a peculiar position 
in the theatre. I have the honour to belong 
to one of the oldest stage families; I have 
been nursed by one who created beauty in 
the theatre, and who has never ceased to 
regret the appearance of vulgarity and ugli- 
ness and pretentiousness in the theatre, and, 
therefore, if I criticize, 1 am but criticizing 
the way my own home is being conducted. 
This is held by some people to be an offence 
against all things sacred to the theatre. I 
claim that it is those sacred things which have 
already been offended against. 

But I am quite willing that all argument 
about this matter shall cease, when I am in a 
position to prove, by the tests which I speak 
of above, that there are at least a hundred 
and one ways of improving the theatre, all of 
which are possible, not impossible. 
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I wish for a school, or let us call it a theatre, 
of experiment. I wish for men to carry out 
with me the experiments, and I wish the re- 
sults of the tests to be offered immediately to 
any modern European or American theatre 
that wishes to make use of them. (It is under- 
stood, of course, that our experiments would 
be made in private.) 

Let us inquire into how and why my ex- 
perimental theatre might be of immediate use 
to the modern stage. 

It might be that a manager intends to pro- 
duce a play by Shakespeare. He has his own 
ideas about the production, and his ideas are 
very often beyond the understanding of even 
his own staff. It is really often very difficult 
for a manager to convey to his staff the exact 
meaning of what is in his head. He may think 
he has suggested something to them that is 
quite clear, and it may appear quite vague to 
them. For instance, supposing he were to say, 
‘“‘Oh, I wish for a scene that is like this,” and 
he moves his right hand; or, “I want a scene 
like that,” and he moves his left hand; it is 
reasonable to suppose that the ordinary staff 
of a theatre would find it very difficult to 
follow his meaning, although to him it seems 
quite clear. Such a manager can hardly read 
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to his staff the lines of the play, and then ex- 
plain to them all that those lines suggest to 
him, because were he to do so they would be 
even more in the dark. The staff of a theatre 
seldom have the opportunity of exercising 
their understanding of poetry. 

How then can they carry out the subtle 
desires of such a manager? In despair, he is 
forced to turn to one of his many scrap books 
and, taking from it some newspaper illustra- 
tion, is obliged to ask his staff to do “some- 
thing like that.” 

To save this trouble and to put an end to 
this confusion, such an experimental school 
as I suggest would exist. The manager would 
say to the school committee, ‘‘I intend to 
produce ‘Hamlet.’ Will you please submit 
to me original and beautiful scenes for the 
play, made to scale, showing me the colours 
of the costumes grouped in the different 
scenes, lighted in some beautiful and not 
entirely old-fashioned manner; and will you 
kindly show me how I can carry that out 
practically at such and such a cost. At the 
same time, please bear in mind that the 
appearance of the ghost of Hamlet’s father 
has always been a trifle ridiculous. Can you 
suggest to me an original and yet practical 
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plan for restoring his grandeur and mys- 
tery?” 

And the necessary arrangements having 
been made, the school, at a fixed date, would 
submit the szse-en-scéne of this or of any 
production in all its details, and would de- 
monstrate on its experimental stage all that 
needed proving. 

This that I have said may apply, of course, 
to some moderately ordinary production, given 
by a conventional manager at some popular 
West End theatre. 

Now let us take the case of a manager who 
adventures further than the one above, who 
wishes to attempt newer things. I can take a 
very good case in proof—that of Mr. Martin 
Harvey. Had such a school as I suggest 
been in existence when he wished to produce 
Sophocles’ “ Oedipus” at Covent Garden, 
Mr. Harvey would not have been obliged to 
call in the assistance of the German director, 
Professor Max Reinhardt, but, after a few 
conferences with our English school com- 
mittee, he would have found he could obtain 
from us all he wished for. 

Mr. Harvey in 1911 altered Covent Garden. 
He removed the stalls, he turned it into a 
kind of Greek theatre, and the piece was 
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lighted in a way, if not familiar to all, quite © 
familiar to me. It was dressed differently 
from the usual productions, the movements 
were different from what we are used to, and 
all this was done by Mr. Martin Harvey 6e- 
cause Professor Max Reinhardt had been en- 
abled by his countrymen to test English ideas 
in Berlin. 

Is it unreasonable for me to say that we 
in England should have had the privilege of 
testing those ideas of ours at home, and that 
we should not have had to wait two or three 
years before they were tested in Germany and 
then dvought here by foreigners? It is not 
unreasonable for me to hope and expect more 
advanced countries to do as I ask. 

I want schools or theatres of experiment in 
which to make these tests; one school to begin 
with and others later. 

But it is not solely for the two classes of 
production mentioned that I wish this school 
to be established. It is not wise to consider 
merely to-day; we must look a little ahead. 
To-morrow and the day after to-morrow are 
really not bad points on which to keep our 
eyes. 

I was told, on my return to England in 
igi, that, by the patriotism and good offices 
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of the Honourable Mrs. Lyttelton and Sir 
Carl and Lady Meyer, the National Theatre 

scheme was no longer a wild and hare-brained 
_ idea, but had come nearer the point of prac- 
tical politics. I was told that Sir Carl and 
Lady Meyer had given seventy thousand 
pounds to advance this scheme, England 
subscribing ten thousand pounds, and that 
this ten thousand pounds was then specu- 
lated with—and lost. 

And what I asked at the time was whether 
any provision had been made for filling that 
theatre with good things after it had been 
erected? I was not speaking of the actors and 
actresses, for there were and are many fine 
English actors and actresses. I was not 
speaking of the drama, because we English 
and Americans have a great drama—the 
greatest in the world—the Shakespearean. 
But I was thinking of the ideas which sur- 
round the drama and are of service to the 
actors; and of these ideas I saw no signs 
anywhere. I still do not see them. 

I ask once more for a place in which ideas 
can be tested, so that there will always be a 
store of ideas, practically tested and found 
reliable, with which to embellish our great 
Shakespearean drama, a drama which we 
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English willingly share with our American 
cousins, who will perhaps agree with us that 
even if ¢vauslated into the German tongue it 
can never be the German drama, and is then 
but the ‘reverse of our tapestry.” 

I have so far only spoken of three good 
reasons for establishing the proposed school 
of experiment. I have very many more reasons 
which I will place before some of you in due 
time. But I have one more good reason to 
give to the public. It is that the theatres are 
losing money. 


4 


THE SCHOOL 


In talking about a School of Experiment for 
an art such as the one I propose now, it will 
be best to avoid technical details as much as 
possible. How little illuminating would be a 
long description of the means we shall employ 
in Our experiments with light and the scene! 
How little it would say to you if I described 
what we shall practise with the voice! And 
how little you would be moved if I were to tell 
you how we are to study the movements of 
Nature! 

All this would be more or less asking you 
to fix your attention upon some dry book, or 
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plan, or chart. Instead of that, let us walk 
through the school. By seeing something of 
it you will understand far better. 

Let us imagine that we are standing in the 
central hall of the building; you look up, and 
seem surprised at the loftiness of it, with light 
coming in from high windows. Already you 
do not feel as if you were ina school. You 
ask what use is made of this room, and I 
point to one end of it. There you see a large 
stage upon which the masters and assistants 
are trying experiments with a new apparatus 
which we made last week, for the purpose of 
casting a series of parallel shafts of light, each 
of which has parallel edges—a most difficult 
yet a most desirable thing to do, I assure you. 

‘But why are all those figures dressed in 
white, and why is the scene white?” 

‘‘Well, we are interested for the moment in 
seeing how much colour is to be found in the 
use of white light upon white objects.” 

“And do you find any?” 

“Oh, yes, quite a::little:” 

‘‘T like a lot of colour. I saw such a blaze 
of colour when the Russian Ballet came here. 
Do you not like the Russian Ballet and their 
stage setting?” 

“Ves, quite well. But to give you that we 
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should need to make no experiments. We 
should only have to buy some colours and 
then ask a number of studio painters to give 
us a few months of their valuable time to do 
our work for us. That is not exactly what we 
purpose doing here. The whole reason of this 
school is that we may train the men of the 
theatre to be able to do their own work for 
themselves—not to call in the outsider. It 
seems to me rather a reasonable proposition, 
and it seems to me utterly unreasonable for 
a serious institution like the theatre to seem 
obliged to call in outsiders, however talented 
they may be, in order to help us out of our 
difficulties. What the stage has never yet 
learned to do, is to surmount its own adiffi- 
culties. 

“I want to see the theatre entirely self-de- 
pendent. As tt ts, when tt wants colour, de- 
signs, costumes and lighting effects, tt goes to 
artists who know nothing about the theatre, 
they having practised the art of painting, 
which ts a totally different art. 

“‘T do not believe that I am the only person 
in the theatre who thinks like this. And, 
therefore, I believe that this school, when it 
opens and gets to work, will be very often 
visited by our theatrical friends.” 
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Oh, T-like: Zhadz!3) 

This exclamation is caused by my visitor 
suddenly being carried away by something 
she sees upon the stage. She claps her hands, 
and says she “‘has never seen anything so 
lovely before.” 

“T am so pleased. That is the second reason 
why we made this school. /¢ was to give you 
and every one else all sorts of things that you 
had never seen before, and to give you pleasure 
through them.” 

“Yes, but it is wonderful! All that light 
pouring up like a torrent in great waves. 
How exciting!” 

“Ves. That is the third reason; to excite 
you. Why, the school seems to be quite a 
success in the first five minutes!” 

“Yes, but tell me what is that experiment 
for?” 

“You mean, what play is it for?” 

ives.’ 

“Tt is for no particular play. It is for the 
sake of the experiment; it is in order to find 
out, and know more than others. And we 
come across such things every day when 
making our experiments.” 

“Yes, but can’t you put it to some use, so 
that every one can see it?” 
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‘Do you think people would like to see it?” 

‘‘Why, there is nobody who would not be 
excited if they saw such a thing as that upon 
the stage.” 

“Well, then, perhaps sooner or later we 
shall find some manager who will want such 
things—some manager who wants to excite 
his audience. After all, exciting impressions 
in a theatre are rare enough nowadays, but 
one must not force them on to the stage or 
they are out of place.” 

“Now do tell me how you discover things 
like that!” 

“The reason is that we have ¢zme in which 
to discover them. ‘That is the first requisite. 
Then we have the place. That is the second. 
Then we have the idea. That is the third. 
Then, with unlimited material to use, we 
merely work away until we find it out. If we 
had to try and create any such impression in 
a theatre we should not be able to do so, be- 
cause we have not the time there to devote to 
such a search, nor the material, and because 
we have to produce plays by, let us say, 
March tst, or July 5th, at a given hour, and 
we are under contract to do so.” 

“But are there not workshops in London, 
Rome, and Paris where they have time, and 
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where their whole year’s work consists in 
making experiments in their own branches? 
Are there not theatrical electricians, theatrical 
scene painters, theatrical costumiers, and do 
they do nothing?” 

“Oh, certainly; they do wonders. These 
suppliers of ‘effects’ to the theatres are pos- 
sibly the most capable of men. The scene 
painters are undoubtedly the most admirable 
scene painters, and what costumiers we have! 
And the electricians are first-class. 

“But it is valueless to consider all these 
things separately, or of separate people sup- 
plying them to the theatres, since they have 
to be judged as a whole when united? You 
may paint the most perfect scene in the world, 
and you may bring in the most perfect light- 
ing apparatus in the theatre, but, uu/less the 
two things, together with the actor and the 
actor's voice, have been considered as a unit, 
the most dire results must always be pro- 
duced. | 

“Now that is what always happens in a 
theatre to-day. In the old days there was a 
better chance of unity, even if scene painters 
and costumers were less archaeologically cor- 
rect, and though the lighting apparatus was 
inferior in make and capabilities. 
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“In those days the scenes, costumes, and 
lighting effects were all made by people in the 
particular theatre in which they had to be 
seen. And, until something of this kind is 
done again in the theatre, we shall never quite 
get on to the best that can be done. 

“Now let us go into another room and see 
the models for the production of ‘The Tem- 
pest, and also those for the production of 
‘The Importance of Being Earnest.’” 

My visitor runs quickly ahead of me with 
awakened enthusiasm. We find there large 
models, made to scale and perfect in every 
detail, of every one of the eight necessary 
scenes for ‘‘The Tempest.” Each scene is on 
a separate stand, which raises it to the level 
of the eyes. At the side of each stand is a 
table, on which is a small model of every 
character appearing in that special scene, each 
in his costume (or, if two or more costumes 
are needed for one character, then there are 
two or more copies of the figure). 

All these figures are carved in wood or — 
modelled in wax, and not merely toy things 
cut out of paper. The whole cut and fit of the 
costume and its full effect is apparent. 

By turning a switch the scene is illuminated 
exactly as it will be illuminated on the larger 
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stage. Two of the assistants now group the 
figures on the stage, while a third reads aloud 
the text of the play. We thus witness an 
exact demonstration of the performance from 
the rise of the curtain to its fall, minus the 
inspiration, or talent, of the actor. That, of 
course, is the thing which can either make or 
mar the performance. 

But while this is true, it is no less true that 
the very best actors cannot hold up the weight 
of a great play like ‘‘The Tempest” if they 
are surrounded by what is called “noisy” 
scenery, by restless lighting or costumes, and 
if the stage manager has not understood and 
explained to his staff and performers the 
meaning of the play and the whole effect of 
the production. This meaning of the play is 
one of the things so often forgotten. A com- 
pany of good actors may interpret certain 
passages of the play admirably, but the whole 
meaning and the whole impression of the 
play is always lost—a/ways—that is why this 
school is zecessary. 

“But would you always produce ‘ The 
Tempest’ like this, with these eight scenes?” 
asks my visitor. 

“By no means, Madam, and you have only 
to turn your head, and you will see another 
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eight models, another set of figures, and 
another method of lighting; and if you care 
to wait, we will show you each of the situa- 
tions you have just seen, only zxterpreted 
quite differently. We have no hard and fast 
rules in our experiments. We believe that 
‘The Tempest’ can be produced in ten or even 
twenty different ways, and that each inter- 
pretation can be right. 

“But there is one way that we do not 
trouble about; it is that way which pleases 
the groundlings, by whom we by no means 
mean those people who go to the pit. We are 
thinking of that vulgar and useless clique 
who seldom pay for their seats, and who 
generally do their best to decry anything that 
is at all intelligent, and laud to the skies that 
which is foolish. 

“Tf you will come over here, I will show 
you models for the production of ‘The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest.’ You will see that 
the scene is very artificial, just as the play is 
artificial. 

‘This first scene is the interior of a 
bachelor’s apartments; but it is more than 
that; it is such an apartment seen through 
the temperament of Wilde. Any jackass can 
reproduce one of the rooms in a West End 
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flat, and that is all that is ever done in our 
theatres, but it takes an artist—yes, it really 
takes an artist—to imagine and invent the 
apartment which Wilde imagined.” 

‘ But what about the study of acting?” 

‘“My dear Madam, do you suppose that we 
should attempt to teach that which every one 
has told us is unteachable? Miss Ellen Terry 
has said that acting is not to be taught, and 
many others have said so too, and we are 
entirely of their opinion. It cannot be taught. 

“ But what cau be taught is this; how to 
_ walk from one side of the stage to the other; 
but that is moving—that is not acting. You 
can be taught how to move arms, legs, and 
torso with expression; that is not acting— 
that again is moving. You can be taught how 
to move your face; you can even be taught 
how to move your soul—or rather, how to 
allow your soul to move you—but this is still 
not acting. That comes under the head of 
movement. Then you can be taught how to 
produce your voice so that it reaches to every 
part of the building and into the soul of the 
listener. You can be taught how not to 
speak; but all this is not acting, it 8 
speaking. 

‘In fact, this school does not ean to 
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teach as you teach parrots. It attempts to 
give men the necessary equipment to produce 
a play from first to last. I have, for instance, 
designed scenes all my life, but I have never 
been ¢augh¢ that. But I remember well there 
was a time in my life when I would have 
given much if I could have been shown how 
to do that which should lead to the producing 
of a play, that which should lead to the de- 
signing of scenes and that which should lead 
to the acting of a part. 

“Tt is just for this reason that I call this a 
‘School of Experiment.’ When you experi- 
ment, you find out for yourself. At any other 
school you become like a parrot, and you 
imitate. The faculty for imitation is not what. 
I want my school to develop—it is to develop 
the creative faculty. If you study how to copy 
accounts, how to write shorthand, how to 
make bricks, or any other work requiring 
diligent application only, you can be taught 
by careful directors; but if you attempt to. 
teach even so delicate an art as that of cook- 
ing, neither careful direction nor diligent 
application will achieve anything more than 
technical perfection. 

“This idea nowadays that all tasks under- 
taken can be likened to one another leads to 
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confusion in the minds of workers in every 
branch. Let us divide them now. There are 
workers with the hands, workers with the 
head, and workers with the soul; and the 
qualities of these three tasks are as separate 
as are the earth, the sea and the sky from one 
another. That which your hand learns, you 
can be taught; that which your head learns, 
you can only teach yourself; and that which 
your soul learns, is God-sent. 

“This school is to teach that which the 
hand can learn, and to experiment with the 
hand; it is also to make it possible for us to 
teach ourselves those things which the head 
can learn; and if we happen to have among 
our members one or more of those elect 
people whom the Gods have taken thought 
to teach, then so much the better. 

“We may by good fortune do inspired 
work—but good or ill fortune, the day we 
have our workshops or ‘school’ all our work 
shall be thorough.” 


LONDON, IQII. 
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ON LEARNING MAGIC 


A DIALOGUE MANY TIMES REPEATED 


“ The most foolish error of all is made by clever young men 
in thinking that they forfett their originality of they recognize 
a truth which has already been recognized by others.”— 
GOETHE. 


PUPIL 
WANT to join your school and to study 
the Art of the Theatre. 

Master. Let me do my best to point out to 
you the hardships connected with the study of 
the Art. 

You have to give up every other study and 
think only of this one. 

You have to begin from the beginning. 

You have to come to me knowing nothing, . 
and, what is more, realizing that you know 
nothing. 

You have to feel discontented with yourself 
and not with me. 

You have to be prepared to work ten to 
fifteen years at the Craft. 

You have to realize that before you can 
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create a drama you must be able to speak so 
as to be heard, to walk across a room or a 
stage with ease, to have studied the move- 
ments of marionettes for many years, to love 
Nature better than your own self, to know the 
whole history of the Drama from its earliest 
days, to absorb all theories, be able to do 
humblest services—and be an honest man. 

PupiL. Oh, I can do all this easily. I love 
the Idea so much, and you are such a wonderful 
man. 

Master. That has nothing to do with it, 
and all depends on you. Do you know what 
is a stage rostrum? 

PupiL. I suppose it is a raised pulpit of 
some kind. 

MastTER. It is a raised stage of wood, com- 
posed of a collapsible framework and a move- 
able top. [7Ze MASTER here draws a plan of 
this.| It is used in modern theatres to build 
up the scene with. Thus at the far end of a 
flight of steps we shall place a rostrum so 
that it may act as a landing place. Do you 
understand? 

PupiL. Oh, yes, of course! 

Master. I am glad you find that easy to 
grasp. In “ Julius Caesar” at His Majesty's 


Theatre, in ‘‘ Faust” at the Lyceum, and in 
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‘‘Tannhauser”’ at Bayreuth many such ros- 
trums were used. 

PupiL. But why do you tellsme all this? 

Master. Do you know what is a stage 
brace? 

Pupit. No, but what has that to do with 
the Art of the Theatre as hinted at in your 
book? 

Master. A stage brace is a wooden sup- 
port, adjustable to any reasonable height, and 
used in the modern theatre to prop up pieces 
of stage scenery which are neither hung nor 
self-supporting. [He draws a plan of the 
stage bvace.| Do you know what “ properties ” 
are? 

PupiL. But I want to study Art with you, 
not tricks. 

Master. A great poet has told us that all 
Art is a trick; therefore do not despise tricks. 
You say you want to study Art—and you 
begin by despising the humblest parts of the 
Art. 

PupiL. But rostrums and braces and pro- 
perties are things which children of ten or 
twelve years old might learn about and profit 
by knowing. 

Master. Whereas you are a_ superior 


person and wish to learn the Art? Let me 
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tell you that you will never learn the Art 
until you are modest enough to desire to 
learn all about the humblest parts of the 
structure of theatres—scenery, costumes, and 
acting—and to learn it thoroughly. Do you 
really suppose that the carrying of a banner 
is an easy matter? Do you really believe you 
are so gifted a person that you can afford to 
skip the experience of saying, ‘‘ My lord, the 
carriage waits?” 

PupiL. But, Master, I thought you hated 
all that nonsense. I thought you detested 
Bayreuth, the Lyceum, and His Majesty’s. 
I thought you wrote and fought against all 
the old-fashioned stage for years—that you 
planned out a new stage which you believed 
in, and which was to be the Stage of the 
Future. 

MAsTER. You see how far wrong you are 
in your reading of my thoughts. I have 
planned out a new stage, certainly; but not 
because I despised or hated the old stage— 
because I love it, and lived near it many 
years. 

And though I may wish to create a new 
stage, I know the old one; and to know it is 
to love, even if one does not agree with it. 
I worked in the old theatre for more than 
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ten years before I began to construct the 
new. 

You wish to begin where I left off. Such 
vanity, such shifting of responsibilities, is no 
use to you. 

You say you want to come to my school. 

I tell you you had better keep away unless 
you realize that you have firstly xo right to 
despise the old stage, and secondly xo chance 
of practising the new Art until you have paid 
the very humblest tribute to the old institu- 
tion, by studying all those things which at 
present you dare to despise. 

You came here expecting me to tear up the 
old Theatre before your eyes. You expected 
to find an accomplice, and you are surprised 
to find a master. 

When you read in my book that I was all 
on the side of the young men and against the 
managers, you thought that you would plot 
with me to blow them to the moon. But on 
coming here you hear me speaking well of the 
managers and advocating a thorough study 
of their methods. That makes you mad. And 
you will never be able to understand my 
reasons for being balanced. 

I quarrelled with the managers and the 
conditions of the stage only after having 
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studied the theatre for over twelve years— 
but I quarrelled openly. I have no wish to 
be a conspirator. 

A conspirator is a sneak. This school is 
not to produce sneaks. 

Here with me you learn first to love the 
old Theatre. I hand on to you what my old 
master taught me, and I tell you where I 
think he may have erred, but I do not want 
your understanding to become thick and 
muddy by drunkenly jeering at his errors. 
The “errors” were far better than all your 
“virtues.” And you will only advance and 
do well if you are honest, modest, and open- 
minded. 

Pupiv. I think I have changed my opinion 
—and I do not wish to come to your school; 
for I am not a baby and will learn to be honest 
and modest somewhere else. 

[He goes out, and the Vitoren pro- 
ceeds with his work, firmly con- 
vinced that the real pupil with 
character ts never far off. 
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ONPTHE?OLD Senos 
OPACTING 


OMMASO SALVINI, the highest au- 

thority on acting of his time, disapproved 
of the term ‘‘Old School” in connection with 
the word “ Acting.” 

I had employed the phrase ‘‘ te old School 
of Acting,’ meaning what we most of us have 
meant for many a year—and Signor Salvini 
took some trouble to correct me. 

‘“Old school—new school—what does it 
mean?” he asked. ‘“‘ There is only one school 
—La scuola della verita. The School of 
Truth. Lunzca forma é il vero. No?” 

Now with any lesser man we should argue, 
and ask him to explain his meaning a little 
more precisely. But it will be far more 
sensible of us if we accept the correction and 
learn to pull ourselves up whenever we divide 
the indivisible, and repeat over and over again 
to ourselves: ‘‘ There is only one school—Za 
scuola della verita.” 

So if my title remains as I originally 
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planned it, this is the last time that I shall 
use the phrase “the old school.” 


MY first meeting with Signor Salvini was 
in Florence in January 1913, when he was 
eighty-four years of age. I called on him with 
Signor Carlo Placci, who had undertaken to in- 
terpret between us, and we talked for an hour. 

Salvini’s voice was quiet, his mind clear, 
and although so old he was physically in 
good condition. In appearance he seemed to 
me on that first meeting to resemble Bismarck. 
It was chiefly his face and his voice which one 
remarked, and he used these with very great 
effect when speaking about the theatre. 

And of course he spoke to me of the theatre 
and of nothing else. 

On that first occasion Carlo Placci began 
by explaining that I was once a student 
under Irving. Salvini said that he had 
known him. 

Scenting a criticism of Irving’s methods 
as an actor, I hastened to assure Salvini that 
Irving was not a good master, as masters go; 
that is to say, that where he was really trium- 
phant was as an actor, and that as a master 
he always wished to impose his own person- 
ality on the pupil, which is not the business 
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of a master, The master should lead his 
pupil, and should be ready to help at every 
turn, but he should leave the pupil quite free. 
If the pupil becomes like the master, it is then 
from choice, and not because he sees no other 
means of expression than that of imitating the 
master. . 

So I told Signor Salvini that Irving was 
not a good teacher. At this he raised his eye- 
brows just as one fancies that Bismarck (that 
old German actor) must have done on occa- 
sions, and cried out, ‘‘ A/a, curtoso/”’ (that’s 
strange!)—then, turning to Placci, he said in 
very dulcet tones which rose and fell like a 
voice of the last century, “I always under- 
stood that was the special quality which 
Irving possessed.” 

“No,” I said, acting in my turn, and trying 
to look as foolish and young as possible, ‘‘ We, 
the younger people of his theatre, used to think 
of him primarily as a great actor.” 

Seeing my expression he did not continue 
to speak further upon this matter for the 
moment. 

I then told him that we in England were 
in a sense a race of policemen. The policeman 
is typical of the English race. This probably 
is an exaggeration, but it sketches the picture, 
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especially for Italian comprehension, and 
serves to explain how Irving, with his scien- 
tific movements, his scientific play of voice, 
was interpreting that type—man as police- 
man, a passionate man expressing no pas- 
sions, the man who quietly controls multi- 
tudes and says little, and has no expression 
on his face; and that to do this was the best 
that could be done in England so far as acting 
went. 

I then told him that for me there was only 
one kind of acting, Italian acting—at least, 
that was the kind of acting I enjoyed most— 
and that on entering an Italian theatre, no 
matter in how small a town in Italy, I felt in 
a good humour with all the people there, both 
in the audience and on the stage; that I felt 
that snobbery had not come into the place 
since it was built, and never would; and that 
no one was curious about any one there, but 
that all were interested and prepared to be 
like guests at a table; that there was no 
‘neighbour, that there was no ticket-holder 
who sat next to you, but that here the whole 
world was in harmony, and quite at its ease, 
I had in my mind two typical theatres, Scar- 
petta’s at Naples, and the Politeama Nazionale 
in Florence. 
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But Salvini continued to speak of English 
actors. 

‘They are not serious,” he said. 

Of course he dropped some very nice and 
charming things at the same time, and spoke 
in great praise of the beautiful voice of Irving 
and of his expressive face, but he kept on 
reverting to the same phrase—‘‘he is not 
serious.” 

I think he expected us to be surprised and 
not to understand, so we waited; and he then 
went on to describe his impressions on going 
to see Irving play ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

These impressions are in a book of his 
Memoirs, but I do not happen to have the 
book, and so I will tell you what Salvini him- 
self told to me. 

Looking very grave, and with his voice 
lowered, he began: 

‘““When I was in London, Irving was at 
the height of his fame, and I wished to see a 
performance that I had heard spoken about 
by every one I met. So I took my ‘ loge,’ and 
I prepared myself for a great treat. 

“ The curtain rose on the first act. 

‘I saw a figure, melancholy, distinguished, 
pathetic, noble. I was enchanted. 

‘“T listened to the end of the first act, which 
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was most finely interpreted. Irving’s beautiful 
gestures, his grave expression, the tender and 
solemn notes of his voice, all conspired to 
create a very strong impression. I was greatly 
touched. 

“At the end of the first act I said, ‘ Yes, 
that is ‘‘ Hamlet.”’ 

“During the interval between the first and 
second acts, I saw a friend in the stalls and 
called him up. I was depressed. 

“The curtain rose on the second act, and 
again I was enthralled, charmed, and sad- 
dened. It was a wonderful and dignified piece 
of work. I said to myself as the curtain fell 
on the second act, ‘‘‘ Hamlet” is not for me.’ 

“T turned to my friend and assured him I 
should not play ‘Hamlet’ in London. ‘Say 
what you will,’ said I, ‘this is the most per- 
fect rendering that can possibly be dreamed 
of; it is impossible for me to attempt it.’ 

‘‘The curtain rose on the third act; I was 
all attention. It was the scene between Hamlet 
and Ophelia; but, to my astonishment, every- 
thing was changed. Where it had been pro- 
found and serious before, now something was 
different. 

“JT find it difficult to explain,’ went on 
Salvini, ‘‘why the English actor, after having 
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progressed so far should suddenly have 
changed, here, at the most serious moment 
of the drama, at the meeting between Hamlet 
and Ophelia. But changed he was—camézato 
addivittura.’ Then he added, ‘‘ That is not 
serious.” 

To me all this was very interesting, for I 
know the Italian actors, and I understood 
what he meant when he said the English are 
not serious. I have seen many Italian players, 
and they have the charming way of distin- 
guishing nicely between that which is very 
serious and that which is not really serious. 
Characteristics are not serious to them; pas- 
sion is serious. To sit at the table, as in the 
first act of ‘““Mrs. Tanqueray,” and discuss 
people and things, is to these men so unim- 
portant a matter that they will prefer to wait 
until the dramatist has been moved with the 
passion in the play before they will move. 
Because, I suppose, they say, ‘‘ Why should 
we waste ourselves now, why be serious about 
these external and cold parts of life, these 
manners, when already the eternal and vivid 
life itself is signalled to appear, and will later 
on demand all our seriousness?” 

It is quite obvious that the actors in England 
do the opposite and expend themselves on 
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externals; at least, it is generally so, although 
there are some exceptions. But Salvini felt 
that even our great exception failed in this, 
and so he passes the judgement, “‘ Not serious.” 

Nor was he any more encouraging about 
the French, the Spanish, or the Russian 
stage. Of the German stage he was rather in- 
clined to think well, and I was somewhat 
surprised at this, considering that the Italian 
temperament and the German are so wide 
apart. 

“ Mounet-Sully?” 

‘“Mounet-Sulley is the darling of the 
French, but he is not serious. Although he 
is so fine in much of his work, when he tries 
to render passion he at once adopts strained 
unnatural gestures, and a whining, chanting 
voice as if he were a Singer: it is enough to 
throw one into a fever. He is no longer ¢rue. 
He suffers from the tradition of the Comédie 
Frangaise. In fact, he and Irving, and most 
of the foreign actors, while able to zmztate 
Nature up to a certain point, can go no 
further. Beyond that point their imitation 
ceases to be Nature and becomes conven- 
tional, with exaggerated gestures and man- 
nerisms.” 

Of the Italian actors, speaking of those of 
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to-day, he said that he found them all limited, 
good only in one direction, even if in that. 

He classed the styles of acting under three 
forms: Comedy, which treats of familiar life 
lightly; Drama, which treats of familiar life 
sevtously; Tragedy, which is quite different, 
treating of zmaginative fictitious persons, often 
composed in verse, and yet requiring the actor 
to convince the audience that the speech is 
normal and that the characters are real. None 
of the modern actors, he said, are good in all 
three styles. They are all comedians, not 
tragedians—comedians acting tragedy. A 
tragic actor is not to be found. 

“When I was a young man,” he went on, 
“we had many tragedians. Modena ” (here 
Salvinis whole person swelled, his eyes 
dilated), ‘‘ he was my master—not an actor— 
a god!” 

He said this not ina loud voice, but solemnly, 
gently, perhaps as excusing the rest of human- 
ity. It was charming, this recollection of his 
old master—by a master. Then he mentioned 
other names, unknown to me, and he spoke 
of, them all as being very fine, and serious 
actors. 

He went on: “All the modern actors who 
are now filling the important rdéles in the 
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theatres of Italy would, in those days, have 
been given the fifth or sixth réles.” 

Carlo Placci here broke in with, “Then 
you consider that the stage in Italy has de- 
teriorated since those days?” 

To this Salvini, after a pause, gave a de- 
eided’‘'' Yes,” 

I then asked him whether he would also go 
so far as to say that he believed that when he 
was a young man the stage had deteriorated 
from the stage of fifty years previous to that 
time? 

Salvini looked perhaps a little bit suspicious 
as to what that might mean, though I cannot 
tell what was passing in his head, but in the 
end he said, ‘“‘I am inclined to think that 
such was the case.” 

Towards the close of that first visit I asked 
him if there was time for him to look at some 
of my designs, and I spread these before him. 
They were a loose set of prints then on the 
eve of being issued in my book, ‘‘ Towards a 
New Theatre.” He took them, and we began 
going through them, and every now and then 
he picked out certain designs and put them 
aside together in a heap. These designs which 
he had put aside he now took up and spread 
out before him; then, leaning back in his 
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chair, he settled down and looked at them, 
saying a word which is more often used in 
Italy than elsewhere—“‘Bella,’s “ Beautiful!” 

His voice had again assumed the mysteri- 
ous and hushed tones that he loved so much 
to play with on his stage, and of course I was 
very pleased. 

But to receive praise was not my object in 
showing the designs to Salvini. I wanted to 
hear one thing from him, as the representative 
of the great days of acting, so I asked him, 
** Will you please tell me, can the actor ac? in 
such a scene?” 

He turned round as if the ghost in 
‘‘Hamlet” was about to enter. He frowned, 
and said ‘‘ Macché!” which is untranslatable, 
but means here, ‘‘Why ask me such an amaz- 
ing question?” and he added, ‘‘ These scenes 
liberate the actor; they liberate him from the 
little Gothic room in which he has been shut.” 
He then drew a big breath, spread out his 
chest, and put out his hands, as if about to 
address the Senate in that wonderful speech 
in “Othello’”—‘‘ Most potent, grave and 
reverend Signors”’:—then he touched one: of 
the’steps in one of the designs. You felt he 
wanted to be moving on it. 

I then told him that in England actors put 
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forward the argument that, although the scenes 
were beautiful in themselves, they were im- 
possible to be acted in. 

His eyebrows went up and down, he touched 
the design again and said in measured tones, 
“The actor who cannot act in that scene is no 
true artist” (zou é artista). 

He always spoke in measured tones. He 
was never loose in his manner of speech, never 
off-hand. 

He then took my hand as we were going 
and held it for some time, as actors do with 
the younger men and women, and, while 
holding it, he spoke further and very gravely 
of my work. As what he said was not about 
the actor in relation to the scene, there is no 
need to record it here. But sweeter and more 
encouraging things I have never yet had said 
to me by any one in the theatre—any one of 
SO ripe an experience. 

I had never before met a great actor of the 
past who told me that my scenes were good 
to act in, though often an incompetent actor 
had said they were impossible. 

And so that first meeting with Tommaso 
Salvini in 1913 is one of the memorable days 
of my life. Where old men of thirty, forty, 
and fifty had seen a foe in me, and looked 
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upon me and my ideas as a danger to them- 
selves, this young man of eighty-four saw a 
friend, and gave mea guarantee that my prin- 
ciples will prevail. (See pp. 64-65.) 


FLORENCE, IQI5. 


A LETTER: TO®ELLEN 
.. TERRY 4 


OTHER—as Benvenuto Cellini, ac- 

cording to the modern poet, said to 
Michael Angelo, ‘‘ Michael, let us talk about 
art,” so I to you—‘‘ Mamma, let us discuss 
the theatre.” 

You know how we always discuss the 
theatre—I, talking for about four hours at a 
stretch and you, saying, ‘“ Yes, my dear, | 
know;” and I with forefinger uplifted say- 
ing, ‘‘ Don’t you see, don’t you see?” while 
I’m quite unconscious that, before I was, you 
saw. So let us continue at a distance the 
“Don’t you sees,” and the “I knows.” 

To begin with, it is a particularly fine day 
beteve bere” is: Italy:y Here” 1s; Florenge, 
and in the middle of it your son and his 
optimism. 

The—— Newspaper comes here every day. 
I continually read of your nightly conversion 
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of Captain Brassbound, and sometimes of 
Nance Oldfield. Do you remember the fear- 
ful rapidity with which Nance Oldfield first 
leapt upon the Lyceum stage? Was it three 
days that the play was produced in, or twelve? 
It was not much longer at any rate. 

What an excellently bad actor I was! And 
what a dreadfully good actress you were! 

How exceedingly difficult it is for young 
actors and actresses, when playing with 
masters of the art, to do anything at all, un- 
less the young actor or actress is a little bit 
brilliant, rather stupid, and absolutely con- 
ceited. How difficult it is to do anything but 
sit down and look on! One feels such a duffer! 
They must all feel duffers. The ease with 
which the great actor passes from thought to 
thought with hardly a movement of a muscle; 
the control the great actors have over their 
voices, so that they can say many things in 
one sentence; the way in which they are able 
to pass from one side of the stage to the other 
without seeming to have moved at all; all 
these things are amazing and confounding 
for the young actor, making him impatient 
that he cannot do this or anything like this. 
And then, when the son of his mother cannot 
do this—‘’orror on ‘orror’s ‘ead haccumu- 
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lates,” as the old prompter used to say. And 
here is the funny thing, too, about it; that 
even a most intellectual, a most ideal mind, if 
trained for thirty years, could not do it, could 
it?—does it ?>—has it ever been known to? 

Can acting ever be taught? No; you’ve said 
so hundreds of times. NO. But though you 
have never claimed the laurel of the critic, 
still you are quite right, you must be. Don’t 
you mean that you cannot teach acting as you 
can teach the rules of proportion, or as you 
can teach counterpoint? These things have 
laws which hold good for all artists, archi- 
tects and musicians, and by following which 
a decently musical or artistic being can create 
beautiful harmonies, pictures or buildings, 
but by disregarding which can be created 
hideous confusion. 

‘““T know, my dear, I know.” A gentle and 
a sweet sniff, a raising of the head as if look- 
ing far into the distance, and in your move- 
ments I hear your answer. 

But how right you are, how entirely right. 
Acting cannot be taught. And as it cannot 
be taught, acting will ever remain one of 
those beautiful chance products which seldom 
are seen in their full beauty. How many 
times in a century is it seen? Six or eight? I 
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dare say you in your generosity would say 
ten. And how many actors are there in the 
world to-day? ‘ 

I am just now writing a fearsome looking 
essay which commences, “ Acting is not an 
art. Actors are not artists;” and“the rest of - 
it. (1) Now that’s a bright way to begin, but 
when you read it, you will know what it all 
means. You will know that I am following 
up that which you assert—that acting cannot 
be taught, that it has not laws; that, obviously, 
if this is true it is no art. 

I think if it had any laws you would have 
found them out long ago, and would have 
told me. Then what also supports what I 
advance is the fact that Madame Duse speaks 
in something of the same strain, saying that 
until all the actors die of the plague the stage 
will not be saved. As you know, she goes on 
to say, ‘‘ They poison the air, they make art 
impossible’; and she probably includes her- 
self—don’t you think so?—because she is not 
vain or stupid. She probably means that to 
stop acting altogether, and for the theatre to 
be thoroughly swept out—brushing aside all 
the plays, all the costumes and the rest of the 
Lord Mayor's Show—would leave the place 
so blank and so fresh in its emptiness that 
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when the people of the theatre once more 
entered it they would enter in a different 
spirit, and in royal trim; courage up, pride 
up, and purpose fixed; and with those qualities 
behind them they would be in a condition to 
create works of their own without assistance 
of the playwright, of the costumer or of the 
orchestra. I think that is her opinion. The 
staff on which her flag waves has no end. 
The flag can go up and up without reaching 
the top. I believe that the great actors possess 
the power of creating pieces of work without 
assistance from anyone else; that is to say, 
I believe that you, or one of the few others, 
could, taking some theme or some two themes 
—let us say the idea of meeting and the idea 
of parting—out of these things, by move- 
ment, scene and voice, put before the audience 
all the different meanings of all the joys and 
sorrows that are wrapped up in the idea of 
meeting and the idea of parting. Especially 
could a woman do this. 

Let us, as it were, now make such a piece. 
We search in our imagination, or in our 
memory, or wherever it is to be found, for 
the vision of those particular places where 
meetings happen. We gather them all to- 
gether, ten, twenty, forty, a hundred. Some 
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we throw away as valueless. Those which 
we have retained, those which we have se- 
lected, we put down, either insour memory if 
we are clever enough, or in writing, or, better 
still, with a few touches of the brush or pencil 
on paper. Those which we have selected mean 
so much to us that when they are set before an 
audience, in the right way, they will mean as 
much to them. They cannot fail todo so. So 
far so good. 

We next picture to ourselves, or call up 
from our remembrance, from the thousand 
and one sources—books, pictures, and what 
we will—those exquisite and appealing move- 
ments which anticipated a meeting, and which 
lay in the very meeting itself. We recall to 
mind, or, appealing to our imagination, we 
meditate long, and we beseech it to remind 
us of all those sounds which are connected 
with this theme. Not merely sounds of the 
voice, but those sounds innumerable by which 
even a blind man can tell what is happening 
and what is about to happen, as clearly as if 
he could see it. 

Having got together this material, these 
three separate collections, as it were, of things 
done, things seen, things heard (and even 
while we were collecting them we have been 
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particular to put aside and commingle only 
those which were of the same family), we 
can say we have gathered together so many 
harmonies in movement, scene and voice on 
this theme. We know that no artist will ex- 
press these in the same way, and in the ex- 
pression is the indefinable quality which here 
cannot be talked about. One will make his 
movements symbolical, another will make 
them realistic. One will make his scenes a 
vision, retaining only the very essence of the 
ideas which he has gathered together; another 
will make his a realistic scene. One will utter 
sounds musical in their quality, and will con- 
vey a sense—a /znt of the thing; another will 
state facts, using matter-of-fact words; and in 
either case success can be attained, although 
the finer success comes with the imaginative 
treatment. 

Let us take a meeting, one special one that 
I can think of. Do you remember the etch- 
ing of Blind Tobit by Rembrandt? It is 
very dramatic. Get it and look at it now. 
The picture represents him in the moment 
when he hears the voice outside the door, and 
rising, hurries across the room, his face glow- 
ing, his body trembling. The old man makes 
for his own shadow, which grows larger and 
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larger on the wall as he advances. He has 
missed the door entirely. We see in the 
picture how in rising he has overturned a 
spinning-wheel. We see a little dog, uncon- 
scious of his blindness, is running between 
his legs. Yet on he goes, helplessly, towards 
his own shadow (a very dramatic invention), 
and soon the expected one will arrive. 

What we do not see in the picture, but 
what we can imagine from it, is that beautiful 
yet restless state of waiting previous to this 
movement—this climax—this meeting; and 
we can imagine the beautiful patience which 
such a figure would convey to an audience, 
as silently in his room he waits for the ap- 
pointed time of his delivery. I can imagine 
the many little noises in the room, the larger 
noises outside, and from the multitudinous 
examples which Nature has to offer surely we 
can select a dozen, or two dozen at the most, 
of the s¢guzficant sounds which will emphasize 
either the patience, the anxiety, or the love of 
old Tobit for the one who is coming. I can 
hear as he sits there waiting, an old Jewish 
book of the law on his knees, which he holds 
as'a young man holds a bunch of flowers. I 
can hear him repeating in a deep soft voice 
law after law, and then bursting forth with 
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the familiar words of his prayer for extermina- 
tion. I find in these words sufficient use of 
the voice, and sufficient suggestion by words 
for my purpose. Soon the voice of the one 
who is coming will be heard far off. We know 
what the tones mean without hearing a word. 
It is the old love cry of “I am here”; and his 
cry which answers is but the same response— 
Pouere-am. 1.” 

And so with the hundreds of actual meet- 
ings which are recorded in history; and so 
with the abstract ideas of Meeting and Part- 
ing. You, and the other great workers in the 
theatre, could present such to the audience. 

We have talked about this, I think, but not 
so much in detail as now; and I think you 
agreed, when the question came up, as to 
what the gain would be. We have found the 
gain to be a certain spontaneity, inasmuch as 
the performer was not hampered in his ex- 
pression by having to fit himself to the shape 
and size of the dramatist. 

I was speaking to somebody about this the 
other day, when they asked me did I mean 
Dumb Show. Surely it is only in the theatre 
that such a word could have been coined! A 
very negative affair, dumb show; and to be 
negative is not the business of the theatre or 
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of any art. The presentation or vision, or 
whatever you like to call it, would not take 
the place of words; for having*a natural and 
particular material of its own for expressing 
all it would wish to, it would be sufficient for 
itself; it already has ‘‘a place,” and would 
leave words to keep their own place. 


FLORENCE, 1908. 


What is the last word? What is all this 
driving at, do you think? 

The Liberation of the Actor. 

Have I suggested too little for him? Will 
it be all too fragmentary ? Would he rather 
have us demand from him a perfect, a com- 
pleted work of art in the first years of his 
trial? How can a child be asked to race like a 
man, or even to walk like a youth? 

Always and now here, again, / ask only for 
the liberation of the actor that he may develop 
his own powers, and cease from being the 
marionnette of the playwright. 


ROMA, IQ17. 


Nore (I, p. 254). See “On the Art of the Theatre,” p. 55 
(Heinemann). 
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SADA YACCO 


ATURE still seems to find the old way 
to be the best way of creating. She 
produces results by precisely the same methods 
she employed millions of years ago. Her 
mountains, flowers, moons, and men are prob- 
ably all of them different from what they were 
once upon a time, but in producing them she 
has not flirted with new mediums. 

The artist who follows this law of nature 
does not go far wrong. We search back for 
the origin of things, not to copy them, but to 
learn by what method and in what material 
they were made. 

For centuries they understood in the East 
that only the masculine mind was fitted for 
stage performances. The actor had learnt his 
lesson thoroughly, and was content to hide 
his person and personality under the mask 
and the robe, and had learnt to value the 
result. He was following in the footsteps of 
nature where the Creator is always hidden. 
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To-day in Japan everything is being 
changed, and many of the changes are both 
necessary and good. It would ‘be ridiculous 
to go to war with a Western Power in the 
ancient junks; it would be folly to oppose the 
old double-handed sword to the machine gun. 
In daily life also much has been altered, and 
altered for the better. 

But although all these things may be im- 
provements it by no means follows that their 
art can be improved by changing the methods 
and materials which have been employed to 
such great results in the past. 

Sada Yacco was the first lady to go upon 
the stage in Japan. The innovation was a 
pity. She then passed into Europe to study 
the modern theatres there, and more especially 
the Opera House in Paris, intending to in- 
troduce such a theatre into Japan—it is to be 
presumed with the idea of advancing the art 
of the Japanese theatre. 

There can be no hesitation in saying that 
she is doing both the country and its theatre 
a grievous wrong. Art can never find a new 
way,of creating better than the primitive way 
which the nation learned as children learn 
from Nature. 

The introduction of women upon the stage 
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is held by some to have caused the downfall 
of the European theatre, and it is to be feared 
that it is destined to bring the same dis- 
aster to Japan, since it is announced that 
Madame Sada Yacco intends not only to use 
actresses for the female rédles, but to intro- 
duce other occidental customs upon her new 
stage. 

It must not for a moment be supposed that 
the introduction of women on the stage pro- 
ceeds entirely from motives of improving the 
art. History shows that there have often 
been motives of economy behind the innova- 
tion. 

Women are always glad to appear before 
an audience for next to nothing, and managers 
of all periods have proved themselves glad to 
avail themselves of this feminine weakness. 
Whenever the swing of the pendulum brings 
round an age of increased commercialism, it 
is to be noticed that the wives and daughters 
are always selected to do the work previously 
done by men, and that this, beginning by 
drawing them out of their own sphere, ends 
by forcing them out of it, since, while women 
are working for lower wages than those 
formerly paid to men, the men, on their part, 
are without employment, and are thus no 
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longer able to support the women. The result 
is, therefore, disastrous economically as well 
as artistically. 

Before the art of the stage can revive women 
must have passed off the boards.(1) No origin- 
ality is claimed for this idea; it is an idea as 
old as the hills; it has been tried, and, like the 
hills, has never been known to fail; whereas 
the actress for many reasons has been known 
to fail lamentably. In saying this I in no way 
imply the failure of woman; it is a failure 
due to circumstances against which nature 
is opposed. 

A section of English women once banded 
themselves together to prepare the way for the 
exodus of women from the theatre. These 
ladies were called Suffragettes. In doing a 
little wrong to themselves they did a great 
right to their sisters in the theatre. They 
opened hundreds of other doors through which 
women will enter, and, in entering these, will 
leave the stage. 

Thousands of women who want something 
to do go on the stage; thousands of women 
who want to make a little money go on the 
stage; but the Suffragettes, by their agitation, 
made it possible for these same women to go 
somewhere else; they have trained a new kind 
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of woman, and the new kind of woman will 
not take kindly to painting her face since she 
will have learned by her superior intelligence 
that paint hurts the skin; neither will she 
know how to play those feminine rdles which 
the poets always choose to write because these 
characters are composed of a mass of things 
which will no longer interest her. Instead of 
pretending to be the stupid Ophelia she will 
have joined some society for saving those 
who would have committed suicide by drown- 
ing—a far more useful occupation than imitat- 
ing a drowned lady. Instead of pretending to 
be a girl who through some spontaneous 
sweetness of disposition stands up to a Jew 
in the law courts of Venice, she will be far 
better employed in the law courts of Fleet 
Street. In fact, when woman lives and works 
in the stern real world, she will leave the 
pretty mimic world. 

If it is suggested that men have not done 
this, though men are in the real world, the 
answer is that men take themselves very 
seriously as artists, and the mimic world be- 
comes for them the real world. With women 
it is quite different. And besides, what men 
and women do and feel is always different; 
the two can never be compared. 
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Until I perceived all this I had less sym- 
pathy with the Suffragettes than I have now 
that I see the good they have done to the 
theatre, and that these ladies by doing a little 
wrong achieve this great right—a masculine 
theatre. 

And then the Masks —_| 
bE Stat ae i es en 

NOTE (1, p. 264). See footnote to “Art and Imitation,” 
p. 264. 


fe PEEONORA,DUSE 


O, not an actress, but something more; 

not an artist, but something less; a per- 
sonality—and then something far more than 
all these three. 

No one can call Eleonora Duse an actress, 
yet in spite of this many people have tried to 
write about the “acting” of Eleonora Duse. 
Frenchmen and Dutchmen, Englishmen and 
Italians, Americans of the North and of the 
South have vied with each other in praise of 
her extraordinary genius for “acting.” 

Some, amazed by a certain natural impres- 
sion which she creates as she steps before us, 
dazzled by the extraordinary naturalness of 
her speech, set out to praise this in her. Some 
will linger upon a particular detail—upon the 
ease with which she is able to summon up the 
gradual overwhelming blush as in ‘“ Magda.” 
Others will cry out that it is astonishing how 
this actress is able at will to become pale as 
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only those who are fainting become pale. 
Others will write of the unfailing taste which 
controls every thought and every action of the 
actress. A fifth, comparing her with Sarah 
Bernhardt, will speak of the marvellous re- 
serve of her acting and of its veracity, and 
while stating that Sarah Bernhardt leaves 
nothing to chance and is scientific in her 
methods, will praise Eleonora Duse as the 
greater actress for being always swayed by 
the feeling of the moment. A sixth speaks of 
her acting as seeming to come from a great 
depth, and to be only half telling profound 
secrets: 

“No play,” says a writer, ‘‘has ever been 
profound and simple enough for this woman 
to say everything she has to say in it.” 

This last writer gets nearer to the secret— 
the little nothing of a secret—of Eleonora 
Duse, yet he writes about her as an ‘‘ actress” 
as do the others, whereas it seems the only 
way to write of her is asa woman. She has 
nothing of art in her composition. She abhors 
all that goes to make up great art; that is to 
say, the obedience to laws which are imper- 
sonal and immortal. She is personal love, 
personal courage, personal hope, and personal 
beauty, and these all whirl her through the 
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long space of her life as some unseen and 
lonely star is whirling at this moment above 
our heads. 

How childlike and simple it is of these men 
who would learn her small secret, innocently 
to enter the theatre—each on a different night 
—and each of them to think he is looking at 
the same thing! When I think of Eleonora 
Duse on the stage in front of the world I see, 
as it were, a lonely yet hopeful figure, draped 
in some ineffable charm to hide its loneliness, 
and appealing to the men who sit there like 
boys at school. Some are humbled, some are 
studious, some tremble with a sort of re- 
pressed excitement, some sit wondering; but 
none of them seem to hear what she is crying 
out, and that cry seems to be: ‘‘ Release me, 
release me from this agony! Unchain me from 
this rock to which Fate has bound me! Kill 
all these hideous monsters which wait to 
devour me”! 

And even now I pretend not that I have 
found the secret of Eleonora Duse. I am not 
able to believe that I could ever solve that vast 
problem. I come somewhere near it when I say 
that maybe there is no problem to solve. But 
rather than commit myself to so great a vanity 
I must perforce address myself to other things 
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—and first to the consideration of the evil 
which comes to our art by connecting such 
wonderful people and the term ‘“ Artist” to- 
gether. 

No one can seriously call an actor or actress 
an artist of the Theatre; and as no one can 
seriously call this extraordinary being, Eleo- 
nora Duse, an actress, so doubly is she not 
an artist of the Theatre. An artist dies daily 
for his art. To an artist nothing less than 
perfection is possible. An artist will sooner 
never commence his work than finish with it 
in an imperfect state. An artist is unselfish- 
ness personified. He lives for an ideal, and 
for the sake of that ideal everything else in 
the world is destroyed. An artist is never to 
be heard saying, “I should like to,” but only 
““T will.” And what is it he wills? It is, as I 
have said, Perfection, Perfection, and nothing 
short of Perfection. 

No man or woman in the theatre of to-day 
wills such perfection. Each actor and actress, 
each manager, each scene-painter carries in his 
being a soul of compromise. Rather than be 
in a fix himself he will put his art in a fix. 
All the workers in the theatre, from the 
greatest to the lowest, feel that they have to 
be incessantly active, showing something, 
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whether ready or not ready—and it is always 
a case of not ready. 

With the actor, he brings his own part up 
to a certain incomplete perfection. He knows 
his own lines, he knows how much emotion 
to pour into them, and having done this he 
thinks he has created a work of art. He has 
not done so; he has been content with very 
much less than the least perfection; he is not 
an artist; and this wonderful woman, Eleonora 
Duse, she, too, is content with less than perfec- 
fection. This is the rock to which she is bound. 

If it were not so, with the force and the 
beauty, and, as I believe, the strength which 
is in her, she could create a state in which 
the creation of a work of art might become 
possible. 

Let me at once say that this spirit of force 
and beauty would not use its person, fingers, 
or hands to fashion this work of art, and would 
for ever put aside the thought of such a deed 
as unnatural; It is love that’ creates, and 
nothing but love ever will create. 

The man or woman who greatly and en- 
tirely loves the Art of the Theatre, with a 
love in which no grain of selfishness lingers, 
but which is surrounded by circles of pride, 
such an one can heal the Theatre—can restore 
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vitality to its poor and broken body, and can 
then perform the miracle with its soul. 

And what a love is this! How white and 
crystal hot, the passion with which a man as 
lonely as he is great might, phoenix-like, con- 
sume himself while creating a new life and 
beauty from his own destruction! And how 
much more might a woman do this! A man 
may Say So. 

Not to descend and with feminine hands 
attempt the work of men, and in meddling 
with those beautiful hands spoil all the fingers 


by fingering all the spoils; not to descend | 


among us—the workmen at the anvil—except 
in a momentary vision; but to remain aloof 
and beyond as the gracious moon which shines 
down and illumines all things at night, chang- 
ing here, changing there with the hours so 
that we shall not tire of her, but shall ever be 
able to say, ‘‘ Lo, the moon is at the full ”; or, 
‘Behold, the new moon”! 

And do not we mortals continually talk 
about this new moon? A happy and delicious 
mother-kindness is behind this idea of a 
beauty that rises in the skies and continually 
changes for her sons—continually soothes, 
continually passes, rises and then falls— 
charms, is ever attracting—speaks in profound 
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silences, whispers, laughs—is a girl, is a wise 
woman—sleeps—does this all for us, her sons, 
never changing in that. 

And some such raised thing, some such 
sweet influence shedding down beams of assur- 
ance, of calm, cold promise—that is what we 
want. Some beauty, too great for thought of 
self, too round to contain any hollows. 

I began to write of her—of Eleonora Duse 
—that is, of a great name. But now I speak 
to her, to this Something that is not a name. 
To you, who, when you will, may step up this 
ladder of the fairies which has waited for you 
until now—a silver thing hanging down from 
the skies, thrown down by the gods and held 
at the end which touches our earth by the 
youngest children of the Theatre who love 
their lost Art with all their hearts—boys who 
beg of you to step upon this ladder and rise 
before their eyes, rung by rung, higher and 
higher away from us, so that you may be for 
ever near us, enthroned, 

The thought and vision of the Sibyls fills 
my mind. I see the Sibyls of old and listen 
to the tale of their great happiness. Their 
story opens with a long unutterable sorrow; 
it ends with a deep and mounting joy. They 
tell me of the flowers and of their mountain 
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heroes, and how their heroes died; and then 
a great wailing arises in which all other 
sounds are lost. They seem to wail on inces- 
santly for an age—an age which is but a 
moment; so lonely, so unending a pain upon 
the dry and lonely mountains. As before some 
strange upheaval in Nature, all sounds of 
birds and beasts have ceased, so their voices 
are hushed—Silence. And then slowly the 
wonder of the morning’s light—Wisdom. 
Step up, sweet Mystery, ascend this ladder 
which we hold. Become the Thirteenth Sibyl. 
Ascend, find there Wisdom which awaits you, 
and then cast down to usa Truth to heal us,and 
another Truth to guide us, and another Truth 
to cheer us, and innumerable Truths of eternal 
Life that we may live for that which we love 
—for our Art, for our beautiful Theatre. 


FLORENCE, 1908. 


NEW DEPARTURES 


T is pitiful to read in the history of the 

theatre of the wrecks women have made 
of many good managerial ships which at- 
tempted to reach the Fortunate Isles. 

The histories of the Restoration Stage, of 
Garrick’s theatrical life, of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, of the German stage in the eighteenth 
century, and of nearly every theatre since 
women first tendered their assistance in the 
middle part of the seventeenth century, con- 
tain the records of the methods employed by 
women to harass the different managements, 
and the success they achieved by these 
methods. 

Woman—beautiful, noble, and intelligent, 
as she often is in daily life—is a continual 
threat to the existence of art in the theatre, 
and also to the succcessful management of 
the theatre. 

Those who are thought to be the excep- 
tions—the great names—are, alas, the worst 
offenders. 
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This is not open to argument, for history 
tells us the facts plainly enough. The fine 
women become the most selfish, the most 
egotistical, under the influence of public ap- 
plause. They lose their heads—and such 
pretty heads, too. It is a great pity; itis a 
great calamity for the stage. 

To achieve the reform of the theatre, to 
bring it into the condition necessary for it to 
become a fine art, women must have first left 
the boards. I arrive at this conclusion first 
through my study of the stage, and secondly 
because of my great admiration for, and some 
small knowledge of, womankind. 
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LADIES’ TEMPERAMENT 
AND DISCIPLINE 


STAGE MANAGER 

ORE discipline is necessary in the 
theatre. Too many of the failures in 

the theatre can be attributed to lack of dis- 
cipline. Think of how many plays never get 
as far as the first rehearsal, because an actress 
is displeased with her maid! I know of a case 
where a series of twelve plays was going to be 
produced by a famous European actress. The 
stage director and the actress were to have 
prepared these together. Everything was de- 
cided, and the director had gone to commence 
his part of the work. Suddenly he received 
a telegram: ‘‘‘ Hedda Gabler’ impossible. No 
one to play servant.” He turned to the second 
play which was, let us say, ‘‘The Lady from 
the Sea.” Next day a second telegram: “So 
sorry, width of stage only 36 instead of 37 feet. 
Obliged to put off ‘ Lady from the Sea.’” So 
he turned to the third play, ‘“‘ John Gabriel 
Borkman.” A third telegram arrived: “ Can't 
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do ‘John Gabriel Borkman.’ All my actors 
too foolish.” Then he turned to the fourth 
play;)" Oedipus Rex.’’ Another telegram! 
“We won't proceed with ‘Oedipus Rex,’ 
don’t like the play.” On the following day 
he looked through the plays which were left, 
and, with a feeling of security on seeing 
‘‘Hamlet,’” set to work on that. Promptly 
arrived a telegram: ‘“‘‘ Hamlet’ most gloomy 
play I ever read. Makes me cry to read it, so 
am obliged to cut it out of repertoire.” He 
turned then to ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” 
which was included in the list, but received a 
sixth telegram in the morning: ‘‘ Was ever 
anything so ludicrous as this play? Can’t bear 
to think of an audience indulging in laughter 
all the time. Leave out ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing.’” And this went on until there was 
not one of the twelve plays left. 

PLayGoER. That is interesting, though ex- 
aggerated—but can you make no allowances 
for a great actress’s temperament? Remember 
how she leans against the door in that play 
by Sudermann! 

STAGE MANAGER. Certainly, if you will 
dispense with a true rendering of the great 
poet's dramas. But the value of many mo- 
ments does not compensate for the loss of 
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twelve splendid dramas, and the loss of 
everybody’s temper into the bargain. Shake- 
speare or any great author is not to be estim- 
ated for his moments, but for the whole play, 
and for his whole life’s work. Yet we rave 
about an actress for the sake of her moments/ 

PLayGoER. Then do you not value temper- 
ament? 

STAGE MANAGER. Certainly; but I value 
only that temperament which is strong 
enough to become disciplined. 

PLAYGOER. But, can you show me any dis- 
ciplined people who also have temperament? 

STAGE MANAGER, Yes, the great artists— 
Dante, Leonardo, Shakespeare, Flaubert, 
Goethe. 

PLAYGOER. But these are exceptions. Can 
you tell me of any calling where temperament 
and discipline are equally balanced? 

STAGE MANAGER. Certainly, the sailor’s. 

PLAYGOER. But there is a great deal of 
difference between the temperament of the 
sailor and that of the artist. 

StaGE MANAGER. Precisely. And there 
should be none. When we talk of an artist's 
temperament we generally mean a lot of 
nervous disorders. Away with your tempera- 
ment, then! Perhaps if we get discipline, 
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“something may come of it. At present no- 


thing but disturbance comes from your 


“‘temperament.” 
- PLaycorr. I think that you are very ex- 


treme in your views. 

STAGE MANAGER. Yes, I speak in one ex- 
treme, because I find you speaking in the 
other. You get warm when you speak of 
temperament, and I become cold when I 
think of the damage it does to the stage, and 
so I advance the theory that discipline is the 
one and only thing. I know that both are 
necessary, but that both must be quite 
genuine. | 

Let the temperament es each actor develop 
for all that his temperament is worth, and let 
the sense of discipline be developed in every 
actor in proportion to the force of his temper- 
ament. Do not let temperament be an excuse 
for absence of discipline. It is this that is 
killing the modern stage. 

We want in the theatre the same ddisatoline 
that there is on a ship, and we want the direc- 
tion of that ship or theatre to be in the hands 
of ,one man who is thoroughly disciplined; 
but we do not want the man who directs to 
have the responsibility for the building and 
upkeep of that theatre or that ship. 
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PLAYGOER. Then you want the State to be 
responsible for your theatre? 


STAGE MANAGER. Wot for one theatre, but 
for every theatre in the land. As it is for its 


Navy. (1) If the State is responsible for one 
theatre, it will not take any trouble to study 
the whole question of the relationship of 
theatre to nation, but if it has the responsi- 
bility of every theatre it will take very great 
care to do so. And it would be an easier 
thing to manage all the theatres of England 
or America than it would be to manage one 
National Theatre in London or New York. 
Conceive the idea of having one pet man-of- 
war which belonged to the nation, while all 
the others were the product of private enter- 
prise! If you are going to change the order 
of things as a National Theatre sets out to 
do, you must have sufficient power to enforce 
that change, and one National Theatre against 
all the theatres of private enterprise will have 
no chance whatever. 

PrayGoER. Do you know, I was thinking 
the same thing myself the other day. I was 
at a committee meeting for the collection of 
funds for the English National Theatre, and 
I had half a mind to say what you have just 


said. 
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StaGE MANAGER. Then why didn’t you 
say it? What prevented you? . 

PrayGoER. Well, you know, ‘live and let 
live.” Besides, it would have caused dis- 
cussion, and if there is a thing I hate it is 
to create a feeling of disagreement among 
people. 

STaGE Manacer. Ah, on the principle of 
“Live and let die?”—Let us go to dinner! 

PLAYGOER. But we were speaking of ladies 
and the stage, and of their need for discipline. 

STAGE Manacer. I had not forgotten it. 
The ladies await us at dinner. Let us go there 
and learn discipline at their hands. But let us 
not attempt to teach them that or any other 
folly. Come, lest we be late. Only ladies are 
allowed to be late, you know. 

PLayGoER. And if a lady is late at re- 
hearsal? 

STaGE MANAGER. Then let us request her 
to leave, but do not correct her. In fact, I am 
now going to ask one of the two ladies who 
are to dine with us to leave the stage alto- 
gether. You will see how charmed she 
will: be! 


FLORENCE, IQIO. 


NOTE (1, p. 281). See John Ruskin’s “ Fors Clavigera.” 
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PEE WLS PAN DT Hae 
Pom st’ VIRGINS 


He. Women are worthless on the stage, 

She. Women are invaluable, 

He. When you say that, you substitute a new value for the 
old one. Women ave more valuable than you think. It ts 
because you under-value them that you say they are valuable 
on the stage. Their value ts in the natural, not in the artt- 
ficial world; in the greater, not in the less; tn the substance, 
not in the shadow. 


OW doubtless some one will say: ‘‘ This 
book would be excellent if it were not 
for these absurd statements about women.” 

How much I agree with that! 

But another will say: ‘‘ The book’s all right, 
only the passages about marionnettes should 
be omitted—they are futile.” 

Again I’m sure you're not far wrong. 

And a third puts her hand on my arm, 
saying: ‘‘ All is perfect—perfect—only remove 
those remarks about Democracy.” 

Quite right—but— 

A. fourth—a fifth—and a few more, and ail 
you would have for your money is a title page 


and two covers. 
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Whereas here I give you all something to 
read—something to spurn—something to 
pass over—and something to forgive—and 
something still remains for me! . 


1872-1920. 
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APPENDIX A 


RINCES and_ millionaires”—well, it ap- 
pears I must not put my trust in Princes, and 

if millionaires will not put their Trusts in me and 

my Theatre, things are indeed to be reconsidered. 

My reason for making this exclamation (and it is 
rather with surprise that I speak) is that a certain 
friend, a critic, in writing of my book in America, 
says I have yet to comprehend that “ the traditional 
friends” of my art have abandoned me, and that I 
must not be discouraged, but must turn to the People 
for the impetus towards my new Theatre. 

I wrote: ‘‘ What is the next step towards realiza- 
tion? I am ready to tell two kinds of people the 
answer—princes and millionaires—for the artists 
already know, and except for these three, who else 
does it concern until it is accomplished ?” 

And he (the critic in America) takes me up with: 
“On the contrary, by good or ill fortune, the solu- 
tion of the problem concerns someone far different. 
In the nature of our time the princes of to-day are 
too busy resigning or plotting to retain or regain 
their thrones to bother about art. And the million- 
aires of the earth, likewise, haunted by communism 
and the capital levy, are engaged with something 
more personal and concrete than the Theatre of the 
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Future. To the public, to the public as mass—con- 
scious of its desires and its rights, to the public as a 
proletariat, it may be, Craig must turn for the im- 
pulse and the impetus towards his new theatre. Let 
him not be discouraged that the traditional friends 
of his art have abandoned him. Instead, let him face 
with the same calm, determined vision which has 
brought him thus far on his way, the new obliga- 
tions and the new opportunities. The Public for 
whom he ultimately intends his theatre must build it 
themselves. To comprehend this fact and to act 
upon it is the next step for the Theatre—and for 
Gordon Craig—Advancing.” 

It is an awful thought—this idea of Mr. Sayler 

. and the most awful part of it is that I have 
heard hundreds of people express it lately. 


Now I want very clearly to make a statement. 
What I have to say is that if I never should have 
my Theatre in Europe in which to give the huge 
world the very little I have to give it, strange as it 
may sound, it is not I, nor is it the world, who will be 
the losers. It isthe Princes and it isthe Millionaires 
—and, still more curious though it sound, it is pre- 
cisely because I have seen this for many years that 
I have hammered and hammered at phrase after 
phrase in books, journals, letters, and conversation, 
insisting on my belief that one of these two will be 
our friend ... the world’s and mine. Why ?— 
Because I didn’t believe it, yet wanted fiercely to 
believe it and have it believed. 
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Again do you ask—why ? 

Here I'd like the band to strike up and a chorus of 
voices to cry out: “ For their own blessed old sakes.” 

Oxe Prince to forget himself and his burden and 
its weight and show the People what a Prince is 
like—one Millionaire to do the same. 

There are plenty of Princes and noble Lords who 
potter, who tinker with the idea, and have tiny little 
groups of artists in tow-—who I assure you they either 
despise or look on as so many vultures. 

Little sparrows .. . vultures! 

And many a Millionaire makes a show for a while 
—as a patron of the Arts. 

But I have heard from too many reliable sources 
that these good people do zo¢ support the arts; . 
and they are known as “ Phantom Backers.” 

Now this, as I say, is awful. 

Not so much for what it is—but for what it pro- 
mises. 

What does it promise? Well, to be discreet, it 
promises no good—-and it promises it over and over 
again: and if you have found good promises kept, 
well, all the better; but I dare swear we have no 
doubts but that all bad promises fulfil themselves 
to the last atom. 

To play tricks with artists who have no money, 
no property, nothing but their gifts and brains, is to 
play an awfully dangerous game: so dangerous that 
I really almost believe it to be fatal. 

For Princes at this hour to act fatally against 
their own interests is suicide— 
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For a book—a poem—a song—a picture, are all 
powerful things—but, very . ... and artists are 
human in that they can suffer; and to cause an artist 
to suffer and to see those he loves suffering is per- 
haps to cause him to utter a cry—or make a move. 

Either the one or the other may antagonize a 
whole thousand men, or thirty thousand men as the 
case may be, against people of the description of 
these said Princes and Millionaires. Thirty thousand 
can do little; but should fifty artists so cry out or 
make such a gesture, what then ?—the thirty thou- 
sand is multiplied by fifty, remember. 

So now suppose two hundred artists utter the 
same word and make the same gesture: we then 
have not nearly thirty thousand ranged against these 
false friends, but six millions. 

To turn from the Prince and the Milionaive’ is 
the only gesture an artist would make; to utter the 
one word ‘“‘ Ass” is the only cry he would utter. 

Now Mr. Sayler and those who feel like him, 
counsel me to “face the new obligations and the 
new opportunities.” 

But while considering such an eventuality, I, on 
my part, would once more put it to the ancient - 
families and the wealthy men ¢hat they face the old | 
obligations and the old opportunrties. 
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APPENDIX B 


FOR SOME READERS, BEING, AS I AM, 
UNABLE TO READ FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


ES SAW the marionnettes of the Rue Vivienne 
twice, and was immensely pleased. I am infin- 
itely grateful to them for taking the place of living 
actors. To speak frankly, I must say that actors 
spoil plays forme. I mean good actors. The others 
I can still tolerate! But it is the fine artists such as 
one sees at the Comédie Frangaise whom decidedly 
I cannot bear! Their talent is too great; it covers 
everything! There is nought but them .. .” 


I have already made the confession that I love 
marionnettes, and those of M. Signoret please me 
particularly. It is artists who construct them, poets 
who show them. They have the naive grace, the 
divine awkwardness of statues consenting to be dolls, 
and one is enchanted to see these little idols play at 
acting. 


«|, , These marionnettes are like Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, that is, like something mysterious and pure, 
and when they perform a play of Shakespeare or of 
Aristophanes I seem to see the thought of the poet 
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unrolling itself i in sacred characters upon the walls 
of the temple. ; igs 

“Tt is hardly an hour ago that the Eh eae of the 
Petit Théatre fell upon the harmonious group of 
Ferdinand and Miranda. I am still under the spell, 
and, as Prospero says, ‘I yet taste some of the sub- 
tleties o’ the isle.’ What a charming spectacle! And 
how true it is that exquisite things, when they are 
naive, are doubly exquisite.’—ANATOLE FRANCE. 


APPENDIX C 


O discreet shall be the Appendix that I will not 

print a word of what our traducers say. Besides, 

you cannot do better than buy their books; they 

are worth reading, and they do not bear being read 
in extracts. Do not be cross with me. 
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